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‘  We  shall  never  certainly  know,  though  which  left  its  recipient  to  write  its  playful 
it  may  be  that  hereafter  we  shall  be  able  history  fourscore  years  afterwards  with 
to  guess,  what  Science  lost,  through  the  undimmed  eyes,  unclouded  intellect,  and 
all  but  utter  neglect  of  the  unusual  powers  unwavering  faith.  These  ‘  Recollections  ’ 
of  Mary  Fairfax’s  mind.’t  are,  indeed,  the  best  illustration  of  the 

In  entering  this  observation  in  the  truth  that  no  education  can  be  wholly 
Obituary  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  the  defective  which  leaves  Youth  and  Nature 
distinguished  Secretary  naturally  regarded  together ;  and  none  deserving  to  be  called 
Mrs.  Somerville’s  early  training  from  the  complete  which  keeps  them  asunder.  Sun 
point  of  view  of  the  gains  and  losses  of  and  air,  sea-shore  and  mountain-side,  trees, 
Science.  Readers  of  the  book  before  us  flowers,  shells  and  anfmals,  are  the  very 
will  probably  be  tempted  rather  to  consi-  best  of  all  primers  and  manuals,  and  these 
der  it  from  that  of  the  interests  of  the  Mary  Fairfax  was  happily  permitted  to  con 
woman  herself,  who  reveals  herself  therein  in  unrestrained  freedom,  even  while  the 
as  so  singularly  blessed  in  mind,  heart,  and  gallant  old  Admiral,  her  father,  perempto- 
circumstances;  and  to  conclude  that,  after  rily  shut  up  her  Euclid,  observing  to  her 
all,  it  could  not  be  a  very  bad  education  mother,  *  Peg,  we  must  put  a  stop  to  this, 

or  we  shall  have  Mary  in  a  straight-jacket. 
There  was  X.,  who  went  mad  about  the 
longitude !  ’  The  opposite  mistake,  when 
book-learning  is  crammed  into  the  over¬ 
tasked  brain  of  a  child  never  allowed  to 
ramble  in  the  woods  and  ‘  paiddle  i’  the 
the  bum,’  is  beyond  all  doubt  or  question 


*  Personal  Recollections  of  Mrs.  Somerville.  By 
her  Daughter,  Martha  Somerville.  Boston :  Rob¬ 
erts  Bros. 

t  ‘Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,’  February  1873.  Reprinted  in  ‘  Light 
Science  for  Leisure  Hours,’  by  Richard  A.  Proc¬ 
tor. 
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infinitely  the  worst  of  the  two.  Let  'us 
recall  poor  Margaret  Fuller’s  account  of 
her  miserable  education,  and  then  judge 
whether  a  ‘  little  wholesome  neglect,’  such 
as  Mary  Fairfax  enjoyed  on  the  Links  of 
Burntisland,  was  not  immeasurably  prefera¬ 
ble:— 

*  My  father  instructed  me  himself,  and  thought 
to  gain  time  by  bringing  forward  the  intellect  as 
early  as  possible.  Frequently  I  was  sent  to  bed 
several  hours  too  late,  with  nerves  unnaturally 
stimulated;  the  consequence  was,  a  premature 
development  of  the  brain,  which  made  me  a 
youthful  prodigy  by  day,  and  by  night  a  victim  of 
spectral  illusions,  nightmare,  and  somnambulism, 
which  at  the  time  prevented  the  development  of, 
my  bodily  powers  and  checked  my  growth,  while 
later  they  induced  continual  headache  and  nerv’ous 
affections  of  all  kinds,  and  will  surelv  bring  me 
to  a  premature  ^ave.  My  aunts  cried  out  upon 
the  “  spoiled  child,”  who  was  never  willing  to  go 
to  bed.  They  did  not  know  that  as  soon  as  the 
light  was  taken  away  she  seemed  to  see  colossal 
faces  advancing  slowly  towards  her,  the  eyes 
dilating,  and  each  feature  swelling  loathsomely. 
They  did  not  know  that  when  at  last  she  went  to 
sleep  it  was  to  dream  (as  she  had  just  read  in  her 
Virgil)  of  being  among  trees  that  dripped  with 
bloM  where  she  walked,  and  could  not  get  out ; 
while  the  blood  became  a  pool,  and  plashed  over 
her  feet,  and  rose  till  she  dreamed  it  would  reach 
her  lips,’* 

And  all  this  at  eight  years  old!  Of 
course,  the  provoking  thing  is,  that  parents 
not  otherwise  positively  imbecile,  should 
choose  either  extreme,  and  leave  a  mind 
like  Mary  Fairfax’s  thirsting  for  a  few  drops 
of  knowledge,  while  they  pour  it  down  the 
throat  of  another,  like  Alargaret  Fuller, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  w’ater-torture  of 
Madame  Brinvilliers.  Such  blunders  are 
not  infrequent  in  the  treatment  of  boys,  as 
the  autobiography  of  Mr.  Mill  may  exem¬ 
plify,  but  we  might  be  tempted  to  think 
a  girl  must  be  a  recently-developed  variety 
of  the  human  species,  the  laws  of  whose 
physical  and  mental  constitution  are  as 
yet  unexplored;  so  persistently  do  alter¬ 
nate  generations  of  her  teachers  oscillate 
from  one  extravagance  to  another  in  her 
education. 

Miss  Somerville,  in  introducing  her 
mother’s  ‘  Recollections  ’  observes  that 
‘  The  life  of  a  woman  entirely  devoted  to 
her  family  duties  and  to  scientific  pursuits 
affords  little  scope  for  a  biography.  There 
are  in  it  neither  stirring  events  nor  bril¬ 
liant  deeds  to  record.’  Certainly,  if  the 
special  interest  of  biographies  lies  in  such 
matters,  and  the  memoirs  of  each  indivi- 


•  ‘  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,’  p.  252. 


dual  be  but  a  morsel,  more  or  less  glittering, 
in  the  great  mosaic  of  history,  Mary  Som¬ 
erville’s  long,  spotless,  and  unobtrusive 
life,  was  scarcely  worth  recording.  If 
however,  as  we  hold,  on  the  contrary,  the 
peculiar  charm  and  use  of  the  delightful 
class  of  books  in  question  is,  that  they 
give  us  glimpses  into  human  nature,  not 
bird’s-eye  views  of  senates  and  battle-fields, 
— if  a  biography  be  to  a  history  what  the 
painting  of  a  flower  is  to  a  treatise  on  bot¬ 
any, — then  we  are  sure  Miss  Somerville 
has  done  wisely  to  dismiss  the  hesitation 
which  she  says  she  experienced  regartling 
the  publication  of  these  ‘Recollections.’ 
They  give  the  freshest,  simplest  picture 
imaginable  of  a  character  which,  if  the 
world  were  a  good  deal  wiser  and  happier 
than  it  is,  would  still  be  (as  Mary  Fairfax’s 
Scotch  kinsfolk  would  say)  ‘  good  for  sair 
e’en  to  look  upon.’  Amid  all  the  shallow 
pretentiousness  of  this  and  every  age,  we 
could  ill  have  afforded  to  let  slip  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  one  who  exhibited,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  converse  of  these  characteris¬ 
tics,  and  whose  life  was  die  refutation  of 
two  of  the  most  disheartening  of  modern 
doctrines — to  wit,  that  the  highest  culture 
of  one  faculty  of  human  nature  involves 
the  starv-ation  of  the  rest ;  and  that  it  is 
impossible,  at  the  present  stage  of  science, 
for  a  great  Intellect  to  retain  a  great 
Faith. 

We  shall  hope  to  offer  evidence  enough 
of  the  justice  of  these  assertions  in  passing 
lightly  through  the  ‘  Recollections,’  and 
adding  to  them  a  few  letters  and  reminis¬ 
cences  from  priwite  sources.  Before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  this  task,  we  need  only  briefly 
remark  that  Miss  Somerville  has  done  her 
part,  in  introducing  and  weaving  together 
the  papers  and  letters  in  her  possession, 
with  excellent  tact  and  judgment.  The 
besetting  sins  of  biographies  written  by 
affectionate  relatives — the  insertion  of  a 
mass  of  details  of  little  or  no  interest  to  the 
world  at  large,  or  else  the  exposure  of 
matters  too  sacred  for  publication — have 
both  been  avoided.  The  ‘  Recollections  ’ 
are  each  amusing,  picturesque,  or  instruc¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  letters  introduced  among 
them,  whether  written  by  Mrs.  Somerville 
herself,  or  addressed  to  her  by  her  friends 
Herschel,  Faraday,  Humboldt,  Brougham, 
&c.,  possess  generally  some  interest  apart 
from  the  writers’  names.  At  the  close  of 
the  volume  we  feel  that  we  have  had  too 
few,  rather  than  too  many,  of  the  relica  of 
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SO  rich  a  life.  Her  daughter  has  been 
somewhat  avaricious  as  regards  them,  and, 
so  far  as  her  own  share  in  the  book  is  con¬ 
cerned,  has  written  as  little  as  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  while  conveying  the  needful  facts 
.and  stringing  her  beads  into  a  chain. 
Narrow,  however,  as  is  the  margin  which 
Miss  Somerville  has  given  to  her  work,  it 
affords  her  mother’s  reminiscences  just 
their  appropriate  setting,  and,  in  reading 
the  few  sentences  in  which  she  describes 
her  habits  and  looks,  and  certain  traits  of 
her  character,  we  are  vividly  reminde<l  of 
the  milieu  of  tender  affection  and  reverence 
(none  the  less  deep  because  often  playful) 
wherein  was  passed  that  singularly  blessed 
old  age.  Numlierless  expressions,  indeed, 
in  Mrs.  Somerville’s  letters  and  ‘  Recollec¬ 
tions,’  witness  how  successful  were  the  filial 
and  conjugal  devotion  which  surrounded 
her  in  making  the  long  evening  of  her  life 
.almost  cloudlessly  happy ;  and  if  we  owed 
Miss  Somerville  no  other  debt,  we  should 
be  glad  thus  to  learn  how  little  the  most 
exception.al  intellectual  gifts,  devoted  to  a 
peculiarly  dry  order  of  studies,  interfere 
with  domestic  affection.  Far  from  forming 
an  obstacle  in  the  way,  or  keeping  Mrs. 
Somerville  at  a  distance  from  her  husband 
and  children,  it  is  obvious  that  they  intro¬ 
duced  additional  ties  of  sympathy  and 
respect  into  their  relations,  and  that  the 
wife  and  mother  was  all  the  more  dearly 
cherished  because  she  was  a  great  deal 
else  beside  a  good  wife  and  an  affectionate 
parent 

The  Saxon  n.ame  of  Fairfax  (Fair  head- 
of-hair)  is  one  of  those  which  crop  up  at 
intervals  down  the  whole  path  of  English 
history.  In  Ferdinando  (first  Lord  Fair¬ 
fax  of  Cameron)  it  came  to  the  front  at 
Marston  Moor,  and  again  in  Sir  Thomas, 
second  Lord  Fairfax,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Parliamentary  Forces,  at  Naseby. 
A  certain  Richard  Fairfax,  of  Walton, 
ancestor  of  all  the  known  branches  of  the 
family,  counted  before  him  eight  genera¬ 
tions  of  squires  seated  at  Walton,  and 
himself  became  a  distinguished  Chief  J ustice 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
From  him  came  Sir  William  Fairfax  of 
Walton  (whose  descendants  were  enno¬ 
bled  as  Viscounts  Fairfax  of  Emlyn,  now 
represented  by  the  Fairfaxes  of  Gilling 
Castle,  Yorkshire),  and  a  younger  son  and 
grandson,  successively  Chief  Justices  of 
of  the  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas. 
From  the  elder  son  of  the  latter  (disin¬ 


herited  for  assisting  in  the  sack  of  Rome), 
came  the  gallant  Fairfaxes  of  Cameron 
above  mentioned ;  aiid  from  the  younger 
son,  Gabriel,  who  innerited  Walton,  the 
Fairfaxes  of  Steeton,  one  of  whom,  Robert 
Fairfax,  of  Newton  Kyme,  was  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  fleet  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century. 

Mrs.  Somerville’s  father.  Admiral  Sir 
William  Fairfax  (son  of  Joseph  Fairfax,  of 
Bagshot,  who  served  in  the  army  in  1745), 
was  no  unworthy  scion  of  this  old  stock, 
and  seems  to  have  exemplified  pretty 
nearly  to  the  life  the  popular  ideal  of  a 
gallant  and  pious  sailor  of  the  Pre-Educa¬ 
tion  epoch,  when  Dibdin  sang  and  Com¬ 
petitive  Examinations  were  yet  undreamed 
of.  Sent  to  sea  as  a  midshipman  at  ten 
years  old,  there  was  little  fear  that  he 
would  ever  ‘  go  mad  about  the  longitude 
but  he  was,  as  his  daughter  lovingly 
describes  him,  ‘  of  a  brave  and  noble 
nature ;  a  perfect  gentleman  both  in  ap)- 
pearance  and  character.’  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  was  also  a  fierce  old  Tory;  and 
once,  hearing  little  Mary,  with  infantine 
levity,  expressing  a  wish  that  men  would 
discard  pigtails,  the  Admiral,  who,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  viewed  those  appendages 
as  the  very  insignia  of  loyalty  to  Church 

and  King,  thundered  out,  ‘  By  G - , 

when  a  man  cuts  off  his  queue  his  head 
should  go  with  it !  ’  When  it  came,  how¬ 
ever,  to  fighting  the  French  at  the  terrible 
odds  of  Camperdown,  saving  his  ships  in  a 
storm  wherein  all  the  other  vessels  in  sight 
foundered,  and  dealing  with  the  perilous 
mutiny  of  the  fleet,  William  Fairfax  proved 
such  an  officer  as  England  may  rejoice  to 
find  standing  under  her  flag  at  any  hour  of 
difficulty,  even  among  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  closest  sieve  of  com¬ 
petitive  examination.  Fitly  mated  with 
this  brave  sailor,  his  wife,  the  ^daughter  of 
Samuel  Charters,  was,  we  are  told,  ‘re¬ 
markable  for  good  sense  and  great  strength 
of  expression,  exceedingly  distinguished 
and  ladylike  in  appearance  and  manners,’ 
‘  very  sincere  and  devout  in  her  religion,’ 
and  ‘  seldom  reading  anything  but  the 
Bible  and  the  newspaper.’  Of  this  worthy 
couple  four  children  were  bom ;  Samuel, 
w'ho  died  young  in  India ;  Henry,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  received  a  baronetcy  for  his  ser¬ 
vices;  and  two  daughters,  Mary,  the  au¬ 
thoress  of  the  ‘  Connection  of  the  Phy¬ 
sical  Sciences,’  and  Margaret,  who  died 
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in  early  life.  Seldom  could  the  much 
misused  word  ‘  well-born  ’  be  more  just¬ 
ly  applied  than  to  one  who  came  of 
such  a  stock,  and  was  blessed  with  parents 
so  qualified  to  transmit  vigor  and  health¬ 
fulness  of  body  and  mind ;  yet  no  theory 
of  Hereditary  Genius  hitherto  broached 
will  help  us  altogether  to  fathom  the  subtle 
causes  which  in  a  brave  and  honorable, 
but  wholly  unliterary  and  unscientific  fami¬ 
ly,  suddenly  produced  a  woman  dowered 
with  the  extraordinary  aptitude  of  Mary 
Fairfax  for  the  most  recondite  processes  of 
mathematical  research.  Whether  any 
female  brain,  except,  perhaps,  Hypatia’s  or 
Caroline  Herschel’s  (both  daughters  of 
men  of  science),  has  ever  possess^  equal 
ability  of  the  same  peculiar  and  specialised 
kind  cannot  be  affirmed  ;  but  in  any  case 
the  phenomenon  deserves  to  be  added  to 
the  instances  which  our  present  theories 
fail  to  explain.  Nor  was  there,  seemingly, 
even  any  particular  physiological  adapta¬ 
tion  for  unusually  heavy  work  in  the  organ 
in  which  it  was  so  long  and  so  vigorously 
carried  on.  Mrs.  Somerville’s  head  was 
rather  smaller  than  those  of  other  women 
of  her  moderate  height,  and  the  impression 
which  its  form  conveyed  was  that  of  ex¬ 
treme  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  elevation  of 
character  rather  than  of  power.  Head, 
countenance,  figure,  manners,  ail  were  in 
perfect  harmony  with  (he  gentle,  intelligent, 
well-bred  lady  who  talked  so  pleasantly  in 
society,  painted  such  pretty  pictures,  touch¬ 
ed  the  piano  with  such  taste,  and  worked 
such  lovely  embroidery.  They  all  seemed, 
from  first  to  last,  unaccountable,  as  the 
outward  sigtiaUment  of  the  mind  which  in 
its  prime  wrought  out  ‘  the  Mechanism  of 
tlie  Heavens ;  ’  and  at  ninety-two  toyed 
with  Quaternions  for  recreation,  as  other 
old  women  are  wo.nt  to  knit  antimacas¬ 
sars  and  play  at  patience. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Hans  Andersen's 
delightful  fable,  and  are  ready  to  concede 
that  when  a  young  swan  hapfiens  to  be 
hatched  in  a  brood  wherein  only  farmyard 
fowls  are  anticipated,  it  is  natural  that  no¬ 
body  should  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
We  cannot  blame  the  stout  old  Admiral, 
for  whose  memory  his  daughter  cherished 
the  tenderest  affection,  because  it  never 
once  entered  his  pigtail-decorated  head 
that  Providence  had  dropped  a  genius  into 
the  little  nest  at  Burntisland,  wherein  he 
rested  now  and  then  for  a  few  months 
between  his  voyages  and  battles;  and  as 


to  good  Lady  Fairfax,  her  notions  of  what 
a  girl  could  or  should  be  taught  clearly  did 
not  far  transcend  the  dictum  of  the  Chinese 
sage :  ‘  The  glory  of  a  man  is  knowledge, 
but  the  glory  of  a  woman  is  to  renounce 
knowledge.’  There  was,  however,  one 
kind  of  wisdom  which  she  did  not  neglect 
to  teach — that  which,  of  all  others,  it  be¬ 
longs  to  a  mother  to  give,  and  whose  lack 
it  is  so  hard  for  any  later  tutorship  to  sup¬ 
ply — the  blessed  Tradition  of  Prayer. 

‘  My  mother,’  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  ‘  taught 
me  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  say  my  pray¬ 
ers  ;  otherwise  she  allowed  me  to  grow  up 
a  wild  creature.’  The  ignorance  so  left 
was  soon  dispelled ;  the  knowledge  so 
given  lighted  up  the  long  vista  of  the  life 
of  fourscore  years  and  ten,  ‘  shining  unto 
the  perfect  day.’ 

Mrs.  Somer\’ille  was  bom  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1780.  There  was  an  ancien 
reginu  of  manners  and  ideas  in  the  British 
Isles  in  those  days,  no  less  than  in  France, 
and  if  the  revolution  which  has  overthrown 
it  here  has  been  slow  and  bloodless,  it  has 
been  scarcely  less  thorough  a  turning  of 
the  wheel,  albeit  neither  kings  nor  rulers 
have  been  crushed  beneath.  For  one 
feature  of  the  bygone  order  of  things  which 
had  no  little  importance  in  Mary  Fairfax’s 
early  destiny,  a  phase  of  life  was  then  very 
common,  which  is  now  exceedingly  rare, 
and  perhaps  only  to  be  found  in  a  few 
quiet  old  towns  in  France  ami  Germany. 
We  may  describe  it  as  that  of  High-bred 
Frugality.  Well-bom  people  might  be 
poor,  and  might  live  with  the  strictest  par¬ 
simony  and  eke  out  their  scanty  means  by 
self-help  and  contrivances  of  a  sort  which 
would  expose  them  to  the  unmitigated  de¬ 
rision  of  the  modern  kitchen,  and  yet 
nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take 
their  place  always  and  everywhere  among 
the  b^t  in  the  land.  In  many  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  centres  (Bath  and  Edinburgh  as 
special  examples)  the  whole  arrangements 
of  society  seem  to  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  these  poverty-suffering  but  not 
poverty-stricken  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and 
it  would  appear  that  so  long  as  the  man 
could  keep  one  dress  coat,  and  the  woman 
make  up  a  muslin  dress  at  remote  intervals, 
there  were  few  social  pleasures  out  of  their 
reach.  There  is  no  use  in  regretting  a 
state  of  manners  which  belonged  to  a 
wholly  different  stage  of  political  and  com¬ 
mercial  progress  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  set 
down  to  the  credit  side  of  our  balance  of 
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happiness  that  in  the  place  of  this  high-  dies’  presiding  over  the  distribution  of  hot 
bred  Frugality  we  have  an  all-p)ervading  ale  and  ‘scones’  on  the  occasion  of  a 
and  essentially  low-bred  Wastefulness  as  birth,  and  the  ‘  passing  bell.’  followed  by 
regards  domestic  life,  and  habits  of  luxury  the  cry  of  ‘  Oyez,’  which  still  announced 
which  prohibits  social  pleasures  to  thou-  the  moment  of  a  death.  Then  for  home 
sands  of  persons  eminently  qualified  to  amusements  there  were  feeding  the  birds 
partake  and  diffuse  them.  In  Mary  Fair-  and  bottling  gooseberries,  and  reading  the 
fax’s  youth,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the  ‘  Arabian  Nights,’  and  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe,’ 
aneUn  regime  still  prevailed  in  England,  and  and  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress.’  Companions  of 
still  more  rigidly  in  Scotland.  Her  whole  her  own  age  she  had  none,  unless  when 
early  life  to  the  time  of  her  second  mar-  her  brother  came  home  for  his  holidays, 
riage  was  spent  under  restrictions  which  en-  and  with  dolls  she  never  cared  to  play; 
forced  the  simplest  possible  mode  of  living  the  dawning  instinct  which  makes  that 
and  the  utmost  limitation  of  indulgences ;  curious  rehearsal  of  the  drama  of  the 
but  none  the  less  she  possessed  the  su-  nursery  a  passion  for  many  girls  having  no 
preme  advantage  of  associating  with  refined  development  in  her  mind.  A  little  older, 
and  high-minded  people,  and  with  the  per-  after  the  terrible  interlude,  presently  to  be 
sons  most  distinguished  in  their  country  described,  of  the  fashionable  Musselburgh 
for  genius  and  culture.  Home  and  Blair  school,  Mary  was  ‘  like  a  wild  animal  es- 
and  Walter  Scott  are  among  the  familiar  caped  out  of  a  cage.’  House  and  garden 
names  in  her  parent’s  circle,  and  her  uncle,  and  the  immediate  shore  and  links  were  too 
Dr.  Somerville  (whose  son  she  afterwards  narrow  for  her,  and  she  wandered  free  and 
married),  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  far,  gathering  star-fish  and  urchins  on  the 
most  able  and  enlightened  men  of  the  't.ids,  picking  up  and  carefully  preserving 
day.  ‘broken  bits  of  stone,  with  I^autiful  im- 

It  is  a  pretty  picture  that  of  the  deli-  pressions  of  what  seemed  to  be  leaves,’ 
cately-moulded  and  exquisitely  fair  little  which  ‘  astonished  ’  her  and  caused  her  to 
girl,  to  whose  young  brain  every  fresh  wonder  and  ponder  what  they  might 
sight  and  sound  was  the  spring  of  thought  signify,  ere  yet  the  name  of  geology  had 
and  emotion,  rambling,  as  she  describes  reached  her  ears.  Then  there  were  sea- 
herself,  alone  and  free  as  the  wind,  about  birds’  eggs  to  be  studied,  received  as  gifts 
the  fields  and  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  from  sailors  returning  from  whaling  expedi- 
We  may  fancy  her  about  the  years  1785-  tions,  and  fearful  legends  to  be  listened  to 
1790  from  five  to  ten  years  old,  bounding  of  the  ‘  Kraken’  of  the  great  North  Sea, 
over  the  ‘  Links  ’  of  Burntisland,  then  a  which  looked  like  an  island  covered  with 
lonely  spot,  with  the  short  grass  growing  sand  till  some  hapless  crew  landed  on  it, 
where  the  poor  people  had  right  of  pas-  and  then  it  plunged  them  into  the  depths 
turage,  and  low  hills  covered  with  gorse  below.  Far  away  were  woods  where  ferns 
and  heather,  running  down  to  a  long  and  foxgloves  and  primroses  were  to  be 
stretch  of  sandy  beach.  Her  father’s  gathered,  and  a  stream  on  whose  banks 
house  had  a  garden  where  beautiful  were  fresh  water  mussels,  known  to  con- 
flowers  were  cultivated,  and  which  ter-  tain  pearls ;  but  little  Mary  Fairfax  would 
minated  in  a  ledge  of  low  black  rocks  not  kill  the  creatures  to  get  at  their  pearls, 
washed  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  hollows  of  and  so  the  mussels  remained  untouched, 
these-  rocks,  and  among  the  gorse  and  the  But  life  is  jiot  all  made  up  of  summer- 
heather,  and  along  the  sandy  shore,  little  days  and  long-shore  rambles,  and  even  in 
Mary  Fairfax  was  never  tired  of  searching  Sir  William  and  Lady  Fairfax’s  very  mode- 
for  shells  and  flowers  and  seaweeds  and  rate  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  fe- 
all  the  living  things  of  air  and  water  to  be  male  education  it  was  necessary  that  their 
found  therein.  With  the  simple  fishing  daughter  should  be  taught  something  else 
people  living  around  she  seems  also  to  beside  the  colors  of  sea-birds’  eggs  and 
have  been  on  terms  of  the  friendliest  inti-  histories  of  the  Kraken.  So,  as  we  have 
macy,  and  to  have  taken  extreme  interest  said,  she  was  sent  for  a  year  to  school  to 
in  all  their  quaint  old-world  customs :  the  Musselburgh,  apparently  under  the  firm 
fish-wives  selling  her  brother  a  dozen  oys-  persuasion  that  a  twelvemonth’s  study,  ex- 
ters  for  a  halfp)enny,  and  claiming  a  kiss  tending  from  ten  years  old  to  the  mature 
for  the  thirteenth  ;  the  ‘  gaberlunzie  ’  men,  age  of  eleven,  was  amply  sufficient  to  store 
with  their  license  for  begging ;  the  ‘  how-  the  female  mind  with  all  the  knowledge  it 
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could  possibly  require.  When  she  return¬ 
ed  home  at  the  end  of  it,  poor  Lady  Fair¬ 
fax  frankly  expressed  the  disappointment 
of  her  very  limited  ambition.  ‘  She  would 
have  been  contented,’  she  said,  ‘  had  her 
daughter  only  learned  to  write  well  and 
keep  accounts,  which  was  all  that  a  wo¬ 
man  was  expected  to  know.’  A  wonder¬ 
ful  school  it  was,  that  then  fashionable 
academy  for  young  ladies,  held  by  the 
Misses  Primrose  at  Musselburgh;  and  if 
anybody  be  so  bold  as  to  doubt  that  it  is 
the  outside  of  a  woman  which  is  common¬ 
ly  understood  to  be  of  primary  importance, 
the  question  might  be  settled  by  noting 
what  is  the  kind  of  training  on  which  real 
care  has  been  bestowed  in  such  places, 
from  that  period  even  till  the  present  great 
reformation,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Union  for  Improving  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Girls : — 

‘  On  my  arrival  at  Musselburgh,’  says  Mrs. 
Somerville,  ‘though  perfectly  straight  and  well 
made,  I  was  enclosed  in  stiff  stays  with  a  steel 
busk  in  front ;  while  above  my  fnxk,  bands  drew 
my  shoulders  back  till  the  shoulder-blades  met ; 
then  a  steel  rod  with  a  semicircle,  which  went 
under  the  chin,  was  clasped  in  the  steel  busk  in 
my  stays.  In  this  constrained  state  I  had  to  learn 
my  lessons,  the  chief  of  which  was  to  acquire  by 
heart  a  page  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary  ;  and  as  an 
exercise  of  memory,  to  recall  the  order  of  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  words.’ 

Such  was  the  education  which  a  good 
bluff  sailor,  like  Admiral  Fairfax,  at  much 
sacrifice,  bestowed  upon  the  damsel  who 
was  to  translate  the  ‘  Mecanique  Celeste  ’ 
a  few  years  later,  and  whose  mind,  even 
then,  was  teeming  with  healthful  curiosity 
concerning  all  the  wonders  of  creation  1 
Then  when  she  went  home  came  the 
grand  instruction  in  the  Sampler  ;  that, 
now  obsolete,  invention  of  absolute  in¬ 
utility,  over  which  years  of  the  lives  of 
girls  of  the  last  generation  were  wasted, 
working  the  alphabet  and  numerals,  with  a 
series  of  mysterious  hieroglyphs  supposed 
to  represent  coronets,  in  blue  or  pink  silk 
ujjon  a  square  of  coarse  canvas.  Happily 
there  was  a  hunger  in  Mary  Fairfax’s  brain 
which  not  even  Johnson’s  Dictionary  could 
wholly  appease,  nor  Samplers  mortify;  and 
so,  as  she  simply  says,  ‘  My  mother  did 
not  prevent  me  from  reading,’  she  profited 
by  this  mild  rule,  in  despite  of  a  terrible 
Aunt  Janet,  who  greatly  disapproved  of 
her  conduct,  and  observed  to  l^dy  Fair¬ 
fax  :  ‘  I  wonder  you  let  Mary  waste  her 
time  in  reading ;  she  never  shews  (sew's) 
more  than  if  she  were  a  man.’  After  at¬ 


tending  a  village  school  to  learn  needle¬ 
work  till  sItu  achieved  the  capo  tfopera  of  a 
shirt,  the  future  Mrs.  Somerville  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  read  Mrs.  Chapone,-  and  en¬ 
couraged  thereby  to  commence  a  course  of 
historical  study.  Her  indulgent  mother 
also  timidly  allowed  her  to  learn  the  use 
of  the  globes  from  the  village  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  who  was  clever  enough  to  be  able  to 
teach  the  boys  Latin  and  Navigation,  tw'o 
subjects  which  poor  Mary  knew  were  ‘  out 
of  the  question  for  me.’  Will  some  paint¬ 
er  give  us  a  sketch — to  match  the  one  of 
the  child  among  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
links — of  the  young  girl,  as  she  describes 
herself,  passing  many  hours  of  the  night  at 
her  bedroom  window,  studying  the  stars 
by  the  aid  of  the  celestial  globe,  and  long¬ 
ing  for  instruction  which  her  brother  and 
every  boy  she  knew  received  without  the 
asking  ?  Already  she  notes :  ‘  I  thought 
it  unjust  that  women  should  have  been 
given  a  desire  for  knowledge  if  it  were 
wrong  to  acquire  it.’  And  that  impression 
grew  with  her  growth  ;  and  again  and 
again  throughout  her  ‘  Recollections  ’  we 
find  her  protesting  against  the  neglect  and 
discouragement  of  woman’s  mental  pow¬ 
ers,  and  earnestly  endeavoring  to  give 
her  own  daughters  first-rate  instruction, 
and,  afterwards,  when  her  own  name  had 
become  a  power,  to  use  her  influence  to 
help  generally  the  education  of  girls. 

We  cannot  pause  longer  on  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Somerville’s  childhood,  which  these 
‘  Recollections  ’  reproduce  so  vividly.  As 
time  w’ent  on  she  was  sometimes  taken  to 
Edinburgh,  where  she  received  lessons  in 
music,  dancing,  and  painting,  by  which  she 
profited  highly ;  and  on  one  occasion  she 
passed  some  months  with  her  beloved 
uncle  at  his  manse  at  Jedburgh,  where,  she 
says,  she  was  more  happy  than  at  almost 
any  other  time  of  her  life.  To  this  kind 
friend  and  father  (as  he  became  on  her 
marriage  with  his  son)  she  confided  all  her 
desires  for  knowledge  and  the  religious 
difificulties  which  ere  long  beset  her  mind, 
and  from  him  she  received  from  first  to 
last,  sound  counsel  and  kind  encourage¬ 
ment.  He  read  Virgil  with  her  in  his 
study  before  breakfast,  and  assured  her 
that  women  might  be,  and  had  been,  ‘  ele¬ 
gant  scholars,’  and  she  saw  in  his  daugh¬ 
ters  (the  pupils  of  the  young  village  mas¬ 
ter,  who  was  one  day  to  be  Sir  David 
Brewster)  the  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
female  erudition. 
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But  the  time  arrived  at  length  in  which 
the  special  endowment  which  Providence 
had  bestowed  on  Mary  Fairfax,  and  which 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  remaining  for  ever 
bid  in  a  napkin,  chanced  to  be  brought 
out.  Of  all  places  in  the  world  the  girl 
found  her  first  algebraic  symbols  in  a  book 
of  fashions.  By  some  singular  chance  a 
certain  friend  of  hers  showed  her  the  book, 
and  there,  among  charades  and  puzzles 
and  pictures  of  ladies  in  the  height  of  la 
mode,  were  some  strange-looking  lines 
mixed  with  letters,  chiefly  X’s  and  Y’s. 
As  a  young  pointer  stops  by  instinct  at' the 
first  partridge  it  has  ever  beheld,  so  did 
Mary  Fairfax,  who  was  ostensibly  come  to 
examine  some  of  her  friend’s  fancy  work, 
make  a  dead  set  at  these  X’s  and  Y’s. 
What  were  they  ?  What  did  they  mean  ? 
All  that  Miss  Ogilvie  could  say  was  that 
she  knew  they  belonged  to  *a  sort  of 
arithmetic  called  algebra,’  but  of  its  na¬ 
ture  she  could  give  no  further  information. 
So  Miss  Fairfax  went  home  and  rummag¬ 
ed  among  her  father’s  books  in  hopes  of 
discovering  what  algebra  might  be,  and  in 
Robertson’s  ‘  Navigation  ’  she  obtained 
some  ‘  dim  view  ’  of  ‘  several  subjects.’ 
But  further  she  had  no  means  of  proceed¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  think  many  biographies 
contain  a  more  touching  paragraph  than 
that  in  which  she  notes  this  passage  of  her 
life : — 

‘  Unfortunately  not  one  of  our  acquaintances 
knew  anything  of  science  or  natural  history ;  nor, 
had  theyd'ine  so,  should  I  have  had  courage  to 
ask  any  of  them  a  question,  for  I  should  have 
l)een  laughed  at.  I  was  often  very  sa<l  an<l  for¬ 
lorn  ;  not  a  hand  held  out  to  help  me.’ — P.  47. 

By-and-bye  she  caught  at  another  straw 
to  aid  her  ignorance,  on  hearing  her  draw¬ 
ing-master,  Nasmyth  (who,  by  the  way, 
said  she  was  the  cleverest  pupil  he  ever 
taught),  telling  another  young  lady  that 
she  should  study  Euclid  as  a  foundation 
for  perspective.  Still  there  remained  one 
insuperable  difficulty.  It  was  of  a  kind  of 
which  men  never  dream,  but  which,  multi¬ 
plied  ad  infinitum,  has  sufficed,  we  are 
persuaded,  to  check  the  progress  of  a 
thousand  intelligent  girls.  How  was  Miss 
Fairfax  to  go  to  a  bookseller’s  and  ask  for 
the  ‘  Elements  of  Geometry  ’  ?  The  thing 
was  palpably  out  of  question ;  so  time 
slipped  by,  and  Miss  Fairfax  diligently 
practised,  or,  as  she  ingenuously  confesses, 

‘  thumped  ’  her  piano  for  four  or  five  hours 
every  day,  and  went  to  the  play,  and  paint¬ 


ed  her  pictures,  and  finally  w'as  sent  daily 
to  a  pastrycook’s  to  learn  the  art  of  cook¬ 
ery,  with  her  friend,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Moncrieflf.  Any  and  everything, 
it  seems,  could  be  taught  to  her,  except 
the  subject  in  which  she  was  most  interest¬ 
ed  ;  but,  at  last,  a  tutor  came  to  teach  her 
brother,  who  proved  ‘simple  and  good- 
natured  and  so  she  commissioned  him  to 
buy  her  ‘  Euclid  ’  and  ‘  Bonnycastle,’  and 
begged  him  to  hear  her  demonstrate  a  few 
problems,  to  make  sure  she  w’as  on  the 
right  road.  When  that  step  was  gained, 
Mary  w’ent,  like  Pilgrim,  singing  on  her 
way.  Another  difficulty,  however,  soon 
came  up,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  a 
girl’s  circumstances  could  have  foretold. 
She  sat  up  at  night  to  read  her  ‘  Euclid,’ 
having  to  practise  the  piano,  and  mend 
her  clothes,  .and  help  in  the  housekeeping 
.by  daylight.  So  the  servants  complained 
of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  Miss  Mary’s 
candles,  and  a  peremptory  ukase  left  her 
in  the  dark  as  soon  as  she  had  gone  to  bed. 
But  the  young  mind  had  closed  on  its 
food  like  a  sea  anemone.  ‘  I  had  gone 
through  the  first  six  books  of  “  Eucljd,”  ’ 
she  says,  ‘  and  now  I  was  thrown  on  my 
memory,  which  I  exercised  by  beginning 
at  the  first  book,  and  demonstrating  in  my 
mind  a  certain  number  of  propositions 
every  night  till  I  could  nearly  go  through 
the  whole.’  Elsewhere  she  complains  of 
her  memory  being  somewhat  feeble,  and 
of  her  attempts  to  strengthen  it  by  the  aid 
of  a  Memoria  Technica ;  and  this  feat  of 
rehearsing  the  first  six  books  of  ‘  Euclid  ’ 
in  the  dark  is  a  fresh  instance  of  the  tena¬ 
city  with  which  the  ideas  which  really 
interest  the  individual  fix  themselves  on 
the  brain. 

We  have  now  come  to  Mary  Fairfax’s 
early  womanhood,  when,  as  her  daughter 
tells  us,  she  was  called  the  ‘  Rose  of  Jed- 
wood.’  Her  beauty  was  of  a  delicate  and 
refined  kind,  a  transparently  fair  skin,  and 
a  profusion  of  soft  brown  hair,  with  fea¬ 
tures  of  aristocratic  fineness  of  chiseling. 
Dressed  in  her  simple  India  muslin  frock, 
with  a  little  Flanders  lace,  we  may  well 
believe  she  was,  as  her  contemporaries 
record,  very  much  admired,  and  a  great 
favorite  in  Edinburgh  society.  By  her 
own  account  girls  enjoyed  then  and  there 
very  much  the  same  freedom  they  now 
possess  in  America,  and  Mary  Fairfax  was 
nothing  loath  to  avail  herself  of  all  reason¬ 
able  liberty,  and  go  to  plays,  balls,  and 
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parties  of  all  kinds,  generally  under  the 
chaperonage  of  a  certain  kind  old  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Buchan.  Her  father  at  this  time 
distinguished  himself  much  in  quelling  the 
great  mutiny  of  the  fleet,  going  alone  with 
.Admiral  Duncan  on  board  e^ch  ship,  and 
ordering  the  men  to  arrest  the  ringleaders. 
And  again  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  nth 
October,  1797,  he  was  second  in  command, 
and  mainly  instrumental  in  gaining  the 
important  battle  of  Camperdown  wherein 
nine  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates 
were  taken.  But  though  Captain  Fairfax 
was  knighted  for  this  service,  he  received 
no  further  reward ;  so  that  the  family  re¬ 
mained  as  poor  as  ever,  and  at  his  death 
his  widow  succeeded  only  to  the  usual 
j)ension  of  seventy-five  pounds  a  year. 
Only  the  eldest  son,  Samuel,  obtained 
from  the  President  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  the  post  of  a  Writer  at  Calcutta,  and ' 
there,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  died  of 
sunstroke, — the  first  great  grief  in  Mary 
Fairfax’s  life. 

In  her  twenty-fifth  year  took  place  the 
marriage  with  Mr.  Samuel  Greig,  which, 
has  been  so  singularly  misconstrued  by 
the  larger  number  of  those  \vho  have  ta¬ 
ken  on  themselves  to  relate  the  history  of 
Mrs.  Somerville’s  life ;  or  rather  to  con¬ 
struct  out  of  their  consciousness  what  they 
imagined  was  the  probable  history  of  it. 
For  a  girl  to  have  taken  a  passion  for  ma¬ 
thematics  entirely  motu  proprio,  was  seem¬ 
ingly  in  their  opinion  quite  incredible. 
To  account  for  the  phenomenon,  the  first 
hypothesis  was  that  her  husband,  Mr. 
Greig,  had  by  his  careful  instructions  in¬ 
spired  her  with  a  taste  in  that  peculiar 
direction ;  secondly,  that  in  the  despair 
of  her  loss  at  his  early  demise  she  re¬ 
tired  from  the  world  and  burled  herself 
in  Bonnycastle.  Even  so  late  as  last  year, 
a  remarkable  obituary  notice  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  morning  paper,  and  which  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  written  by  an  omniscient  bio¬ 
grapher,  repeated  with  calm  assurance  this 
ancient  fable,  and  left  the  world  to  imagine 
that  Mr.  Greig  had  been  her  ‘  guide,  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  friend;’  while  her  second 
marriage  had  proved  far  less  satisfactory. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publication  of 
these  ‘  Recollections  ’  will  put  an  end  to 
this  stupid  blundering  at  last.  Of  the  al¬ 
most  cloudless  happiness  of  her  second  mar¬ 
riage  every  page  bears  witness,  as  well  as 
the  testimony  of  scores  of  friends,  who,  like 


the  writer  of  these  pages,  enjoyed  long 
and  often  the  plea*sure  of  seeing  the  perfect 
union  which  subsisted  between  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Somerville.  But  Mr.  Greig  was  a  man 
of  very  different  disposition,  and  the  virtues 
which  his  wife  was  called  on  to  exercise 
(and  did  exercise)  were  not  those  of  self- 
aevelopment  aided  by  a  loving  companion, 
but  self-repression  under  the  rule  of  an  un¬ 
sympathising  one.  Mr.  Greig  neither 
knew  anything  about  science,  nor  believed 
that  it  was  a  fit  subject  for  the  study  of 
women.  And  though  his  wife  continued 
her  pursuits  in  the  small  and  ill-ventilated 
house  in  London  in  which  (although  a  rich 
man)  he  lodged  her,  she  did  so  under  great 
disadvantages.  ‘  Mr.  Greig,’  she  says, 
‘  did  not  prevent  me  from  studying,  but  I 
met  no  sympathy  whatever  from  him,  as 
he  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  capacity 
of  my  sex,  and  had  neither  knowledge  of, 
nor  interest  in,  science  of  any  kind.’  At 
the  end  of  three  years,  when  she  returned 
a  widow  to  her  father’s  house,  the  real 
life  of  this  hitherto  ever  fettered  and 
thwarted  woman  commenced.  She  had 
two  children,  and  on  them  she  bestowed 
the  tenderest  care.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
Woronzow  Greig,  alone  reached  manhood, 
and  lived  till  1865,  a  devoted  son  and  a 
beloved  friend.  Many  of  her  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  in  later  years  and  printed 
in  these  volumes  prove  how  tender  was 
the  relationship  between  mother  and  son. 
But  she  had  now  leisure  for  her  studies  as 
well  as  for  her  maternal  duties  to  the  two 
little  babes,  and  at  once  she  plunged  into 
Newton’s  *  Principia,’  having  previously 
conquerred  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonom¬ 
etry,  Conic  Sections,  and  Fergusson’s  ‘  As¬ 
tronomy.’  In  her  thirty -third  year,  as  she 
records,  she  purchased  the  little  library  of 
mathematical  treatises  recommended  to 
her  by  her  friend,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  could 
‘  hardly  believe  she  possessed  such  a 
treasure  ’  as  Francceur’s  ‘  Pure  Mathema¬ 
tics,’  La  Croix’s  ‘  Algebra  and  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus,’  Birt’s  ‘  Analytical 
Geometry  and  Astronomy,’  Poisson’s 
‘  Treatise  on  Mechanics,’  La  Grange’s 
‘  Theory  of  Analytical  Functions,’  Callet’s 
‘  Logarithms,’  Euler’s  ‘  Isoperimetrical 
Problems  ’  in  Latin,  and  a  few  other  books, 
scarcely  to  be  described  as  inviting  to  the 
‘  general  reader.’ 

The  precious  volumes,  however,  when 
first  bought,  were  not  destined  to  be  im- 
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mediately  used.  In  the  same  year  (1812) 
she  married  her  cousin  William  Somerville, 
M.D.,  the  son  of  her  uncle,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Somerville, 
D.D.,  minister  of  Jedburgh,  head  of  a 
branch  of  the  very  ancient  family  of  the 
Lords  Somerville.  The  marriage,  as  we 
have  said,  was  from  first  to  last  eminently 
happy.  She  was  welcomed  by  the  father 
of  her  husband  with  the  warmest  affection, 
and  learned  from  him  that  the  union  had 
also  been  the  secret  desire  of  his  wife.  All 
the  longing  for  sympathy  in  her  scientific 
pursuits  which,  as  a  true  woman,  she  felt 
through  the  solitary  struggles  of  her  youth, 
was  satisfied  at  last,  and  if  her  husband  was 
not  a  man  of  great  eminence  or  splendid 
attainments,  he  possessed  more  than  ave¬ 
rage  culture  and  good  ability,  and  all  the 
more  for  having  no  ambition  on  his  own 
account  was  he  willing,  with  generous 
self-forgetfulness,  to  make  her  happiness, 
and  the  development  of  her  powers  the 
pride  and  interest  of  his  life.  Very  nearly 
half  a  century  afterwards,  in  i860,  when 
they  might  almost  have  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding,  the  aged  widow  records 
in  her  ‘  Recollections’  her  loss,  and  her  re¬ 
gret  for  the  man  whose  ‘  sympathy,  affec¬ 
tion,  and  confidence,’  had  never  failed 
through  all  the  intervening  years,  and 
wrote  of  him  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend : — 

‘  Florence,  i8th  July,  i860. 

‘  My  dear  and  valued  friend, — My  heart  warm¬ 
ed  more  than  ever  to  you  on  rcceivinc  your  affec¬ 
tionately  consoling  letter.  The  blow  has,  indeed, 
been  great,  and  deeply  felt  by  us  all,  for  we  were 
a  happy  and  united  family  ;  and  although  my 
dearest  husband  was  so  aged  that  we  did  not  dare 
to  look  far  into  the  future,  yet  he  was  so  well  that 
we  were  fearing  no  immediate  evil.  He  suffered 
no  pain,  but  quietly  sank  to  rest ;  and  we  have 
the  comfort  to  think  that  everything  was  done  to 
make  him  happy  while  he  lived,  and  to  prolong 
his  life,  had  it  tieen  the  will  of  God  that  it  should 
last.  We  have  the  most  perfect  conviction  that 
we  are  to  meet  again,  and  that  the  ties  of  love  and 
affection  which  made  our  mortal  life  happy  are  to 
lie  renewed  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  being.  .  .  . 
I  look  to  the  society  of  the  just  ;made  perfect  as 
the  great  source  of  future  bliss — at  least  as  one  of 
them,  for  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  what  that  glorious  and  happy 
state  may  be.  ...  I  hope  my  son  and  his  wife 
will  be  able  to  spend  some  time  with  us,  so  that  .1 
shall  have  all  my  family  about  me.  Every  one  is 
devoted  to  comfort  me  and  make  me  happy,  so  I 
have  great  cause  for  gratitude  for  mercies  left  to 
me.  Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  I  shall  always  be 
happy  to  hear  from  you  while  I  am  alive,  and  I 


shall  keep  my  promise  when  I  die  and  you  ar¬ 
rive.* 

‘  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

‘  Mary  Somerville.’ 

A  year  later,  in  another  letter,  she  wrote 
to  the  same  friend : — 

•  *  Since  we  came  back  to  Florence  the  sad  blank 
weighs  heavily  on  my  heart,  for  “  one  is  not  ;  ” 
but  the  affectionate  devotion  of  my  children  is  be¬ 
yond  expression,  and  cheers  me,  and  makes  me 
thankful  for  wliat  is  left.’ 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  the 
*  Recollections  ’  further  through  the  details 
of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  life  subsequent  to  her 
second  marriage.  It  flowed  on  for  sixty 
years  in  an  even  tenor  of  sustained  mental 
work,  happy  domestic  duties,  and  social 
pleasures  of  that  high  kind  in  which  only 
thoroughly  cultivated  minds  can  bear  a 
part.  We  shall  glance  at  each  of  these 
phases  of  her  career  as  rapidly  as  may  be. 
•.  In  March  1827,  I.ord  Brougham  wrote 
to  Dr.  Somerville  and  begged  him  to  in¬ 
duce  his  wife — as  the  only  person  in  Eng¬ 
land  capable  of  undertaking  the  task — to 
translate  La  Place’s  ‘  M6canique  Celeste  ’ 
on  behalf  of  his  new  Society  for  the  Diffu¬ 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Urged  by 
husband  and  friend,  though  very  diffident 
of  her  powers,  Mrs.  Somerville  set  to  work, 
and,  as  she  remarks,  '  thus  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  the  whole  character  and 
course  of  my  future  life  was  changed.’ 
The  whole  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
(1500  copies)  was  sold  off  rapidly,  but  a 
second  was  never  called  for. 

Her  next  work  was  the  ‘  Connexion  of 
the  Pliysical  Sciences,’  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  soon  in  demand ;  the  interval 
being  occupied  by  writing — at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  M.  Poisson  —  a  sequel  to  the 
‘  M6canique  Celeste’  on  the  Form  and 
Rotation  of  the  Earth  and  Planets ;  and 
246  pages  (which  she  states  she  ‘  wrote 
con  amore')  on  ‘  Curves  and  Surfaces  of  the 
Second  and  Higher  Orders.’  The  MS.  of 
her  la:;t  two  works  she  revised  in  her 
eighty-ninth  year,  rejoicing  in  her  still  re¬ 
tained  facility  in  the  Calculus.  The  ‘  Con¬ 
nexion  ’  went  through  nine  editions  in 
England,  besides  many  (never  paid  for)  in 
America,  and  German  and  Italian  transla¬ 
tions.  Mrs.  Somerville’s  *  Physical  Ge¬ 
ography  ’  was  written  after  considerable  de- 


•  Referring  to  her  parting  words : — ‘  We 
shall  meet  in  heaven,  and  I  will  claim  you  there.’ 
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lay — partly  in  Florence,  partly  in  Rome, 
partly  in  Gotland — and  when  it  at  last 
was  ready  to  be  printed,  Humboldt’s  ‘  Cos- 
mos’  had  just  appeared,  and  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville  desired  to  destroy  her  manuscript,  but 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Dr.  ^ra- 
erville  and  Sirjohn  Herschel.  Humboldt 
wrote  to  her  a  charming  letter  (p.  286)  on 
the  occasion.  She  lived  to  see  a  sixth  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  book  demanded,  and  a  great 
number  of  cheap  imitations  of  it  published. 
After  this,  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  after  the  death  of  her  beloved  hus¬ 
band,  she  withdrew  with  her  daughters 
from  the  happy  social  circle  of  Florence 
and  went  to  live  at  Spezzia — at  that  time  a 
much  smaller  and  quieter  town  than  it  has 
become  since  it  has  been  made  the  Wool¬ 
wich  of  Italy.  Here,  she  says,  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  having  something  to  do,  desul¬ 
tory  reading  being  insuihcient  to  interest 
me,  and  as  I  had  always  considered  Chem¬ 
istry  the  weakest  part  of  my  “  Connexion 
of  the  Sciences,”  I  resolved  to  write  it 
anew.’  Her  intention  was  overruled,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  persuasion  of  her  daughters, 
and  she  set  about  gathering  materials  for 
her  ‘  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Science  ’ 
from  the  experiences  of  Professor  Tyndall, 
MM.  Gassiot  and  Pliicher,  and  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  Professor  de  Filippi,  &c.  The 
author  comments  on  this  book  (p.  337) : 

‘  In  writing  it  I  made  a  great  mistake,  and 
repient  it.  Mathematics  are  the  natural 
bent  of  my  mind.  If  I  liad  devoted  myself 
exclusively  to  that  subject  I  might  proba¬ 
bly  have  written  something  useful,  as  a 
new  era  has  begun  in  that  science.’  These 
are  mournful  words  as  a  record  of  her  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  last  scientific  work  of  her 
long  career,  but  they  show  the  perfect 
simplicity,  and,  if  we  may  say  it,  humility 
of  mind,  wherewith  Mrs.  ^merville  regard¬ 
ed  her  own  labors.  The  praise  and  honors 
she  had  received  never  for  a  moment  dis¬ 
turbed  the  even  balance  of  her  judgment 
She  knew  herself  to  be  a  persevering  and 
able  woman  with  a  special  gift  for  mathe¬ 
matics,  when,  in  her  unaideS  youth,  every 
member  of  her  family  regarded  her  studies 
with  disapproval  or  contempt;  and  she 
thought  neither  more  nor  less  of  herself 
when  all  Europe  had  recognised  her  as 
holding  a  place  in  the  first  ranks  of  sci¬ 
ence. 

It  was  not  indeed  in  a  very  tangible  or 
exalted  form  that  the  public  rewards  of 
merit  were  offered  to  her,  although  she  ac¬ 


cepted  such  as  came  with  'gratitude  and 
undisguised  pleasure.  Instead  of  bestow¬ 
ing  exceptional  honors  on  those  who  have 
achieved  success  in  spite  of  the  exceptional 
difficulties  which  surround  a  woman’s  ca¬ 
reer,  the  world  has  always  hitherto  been 
content  to  pay  her  the  compliment  of  as¬ 
suming  her  to  be  above  heeding  such  con¬ 
siderations,  and  able  to  make  ‘  virtue  its 
own  reward '  more  completely  than  men 
are  expected  to  do.  For  nearly  all  Mrs. 
Somerville’s  male  friends  and  comrades  in 
scientific  pursuits  there  were  baronies  and 
marquisates  abroad,  and  baronetcies  and 
Orders  at  home;  but  there  does  not  even 
exist  a  recognised  shape  in  which  England 
can  honor  her  daughters  as  she  delights  to 
honor  her  sons. 

The  history  of  the  public  tributes  paid 
from  first  to  last  to  Mrs.  Somerville  may 
be  very  quickly  told.  After  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  her  ‘  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  ’ 
she  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Astronomical  Society,  at  the  same  time 
with  another  gifted  woman  (whose  fame 
has  been  almost  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of 
her  father’s  and  brother’s  honors),  Caroline 
Herschel;  and  she  received  letters  of 
thanks  and  praise  from  Whewell,  Herschel, 
&c.«  Also,  she  received  from  Sir  Robert 
Feel  the  courteous  announcement  of  a 
pension  of  200/.,  afterwards  raised  by 
Earle  Russell  to  300/.  a  year.  Her  bust, 
by  Chantrey,  was  placed  in  the  hall  of  the 
Royal  Society,  a  new  East  Indiaman  was 
christened  by  her  name,  and  she  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  member  of  several  philosophical  so¬ 
cieties  at  Dublin,  Bristol,  &c.  For  her 
first  edition  of  the  ‘Connexion  of  the 
Sciences,’  dedicated  to  Queen  Adelaide, 
Mrs.  Somerville  received  her  Majesty’s 
thanks  at  a  drawing-room;  and  another 
copy  she  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  Princess  Victoria,  at 
a  private  audience.  Later  in  life  she  was 
elected  Associate  of  the  College  of  Risur- 
genti,  in  Rome,  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arezzo.  Thanks 
to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  she  received 
the  Victoria  Medal  of  the  Geographical 
Society  for  her  ‘  Physical  Geography  ’ ;  and 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Florence  pre¬ 
sented  to  her  their  first  gold  medal.  In 
alluding  'to  this  latter  medal,  she  says — 
‘  An  honor  so  unexpected  and  so  far  be¬ 
yond  my  merits,  surprised  and  affected  me 
more  deeply  than  I  can  say’  (p.  349)- 
And  again—*  In  the  events  of  my  life  it 
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may  be  seen  how  much.  I  have  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  scientific  societies  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  Italy.’ 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  has  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  any  pretension,  to  offer  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  scientific  value  of  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville’s  works.  Just  forty  yeais  ago,  in  the 
99th  number  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’ 
appeared  a  long  and  careful  analysis  of 
her  ‘  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,’  by  the 
man  best  able  to  measure  its  importance— r- 
Sir  John  Hcrschel.  In  this  notice  (re¬ 
printed  in  his  ‘  Essays,’  1857)  he  makes  the 
lollowing  remarks,  pp.  41-42  : — 

‘Mrs.  Somerville  is  already  advantageously, 
known  to  the  philosophical  world  by  her  expen- 
nients  on  the  magnetising  influence  of  the  violet 
rays  of  the  solar  S|iectrum,  a  delicate  and  difficult 
subject  of  physical  inquiry,  which  the  rarity  of 
opportunities  for  its  prosecution,  arising  from  the' 
nature  of  our  climate,  will  allow  no  one  to  study 
in  this  country,  except  at  a  manifest  disadvantage. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  feeble, 
although  unequivocal,  indication  of  magnetism 
which  she  undoubtedly  obtained  should  have  been 
regarded  by  many  as  insufficient  to  decide  the 
question  at  issue.  To  us  their  evidence  appears 
of  considerable  weight,  but  it  is  more  to  our  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  to  notice  here  the  simple  and 
rational  manner  in  which  the  experiments  were 
conducted,  and  the  jierfect  freedom  from  all  pre¬ 
tension  or  affected  embarrassment  in  their  state¬ 
ment.  The  same  simplicity  of  character  and  con¬ 
duct,  the  same  entire  absence  of  anything  like 
vanity  or  affectation,  pervades  the  present  work. 
In  the  pursuit  of  her  object,  and  in  the  commend¬ 
able  wish  to  embody  her  acquired  knowledge  in  a 
useful  7and  instructive  form  for  others,  she  seems 
entirely  to  nave  lost  sight  of  herself ;  and  although 
in  the  pierfect  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
powers  fully  adequate  to  meet  every  exigency  of 
tier  arduous  undertaking,  it  never  appears  to  have 
suggested  itself  to  her  mind  that  the  possession  of 
such  powers  by  a  person  of  her  sex  is  in  itself  extra¬ 
ordinary  or  remarkable.  We  find,  accordingly, 
nothing  in’  the  present  work,  beyond  the  name  in 
the  title-page,  to  remind  us  of  its  coming  from  a 
female  hand.  .  .  .  We  arc  neither  called  on 

to  make  allowances,  nor  do  we  find  any  to  make. 
On  the  contrary,  we  know  not  the  geometer  in 
this  country  who  might  not  congratulate  himself 
on  the  execution  of  such  a  worL  .  .  .  We 

have,  indeed,  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  con¬ 
sider  it  by  far  the  best  condensed  view  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy  which  has  appeared.’ 

Of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  other  works  num¬ 
berless  reviews  have  from  time  to  time  ap)- 
peared,  all,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  more 
or  less  laudatory.  The  ‘  Connexion  of  the 
Sciences  ’  and  ‘  Physical  Geography,’  ob¬ 
tained  the  more  important  testimony  of 
being  very  widely  adopted  as  text-books  in  a 
great  number  of  public  colleges  (we  believe, 
^ndhurst  amongst  others),  and  the  latter 
has  been  quite  recently  placed  among  the 


class-books  of  the  Government  schools  in 
Bengal.  It  is,  however,  the  inevitable 
destiny  of  all  scientific  works  to  pass  gra¬ 
dually  from  the  rank  of  expositions  of  the 
latest  results  of  living  knowledge  into  that 
of  historical  monuments  of  the  science  of 
the  past — lines  of  fossil  shell-beach,  telling 
of  seas  now  thundering  far  away.  Some 
such  works,  like  Mrs.  Somerville’s  *  Geo¬ 
graphy  ’  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s  admirable 
‘  Elements  of  Geology,’  are,  by  their  plan, 
susceptible  of  receiving  almost  indefinitely 
additions  and  modifications  through  suc¬ 
cessive  editions,  and  thus  naturally  con¬ 
tinue  for  a  whole  generation  to  hold  their 
place  in  ‘  the  foremost  files  of  time.’ 
Others,  like  the  ‘  Connexion,’  are  less  suited 
for  modification,  or  would  require  it  on  too 
many  points  to  make  anything  less  than  a 
complete  recast  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
a  fresh  edition  after  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  ground  plan 
of  this  latter  work  is  in  itself  in  some  de¬ 
gree  defective,  belonging  rather  to  the 
older  and  superficial,  than  to  the  newer 
and  more  organic,  method  of  classification 
of  the  sciences.  Being  addressed  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  it  is  also  necessarily  im¬ 
perfectly  suited  to  the  use  of  either  the 
advanced  student  or  the  beginner.  The 
result  of  solitary  study,  and  consequent 
ignorance  of  the  different  grades  of  minds 
whom  she  addressed,  was  that  Mrs.  Som¬ 
erville’s  writings,  while  always  sound  in 
science,  were  alternately  easy  enough  for 
a  schoolboy’s  comprehension  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  difficult  to  cause  first  rate  mathe¬ 
maticians,  like  Dr.  Whewell,  to  complain 
laughingly,  that  ‘  when  ladies  wrote  stiff 
books  they  had  no  pity  on  people’s  stu¬ 
pidity;  Mrs.  Somerville’s  works  were  so 
hard !  ’  Looking  back  on  them  as  a  whole, 
we  feel  that  her  life’s  labors,  though  un¬ 
fortunately  not  directed  (after  her  first 
book)  in  the  channel  wherein  her  powers 
would  have  attained  their  maximum  of 
utility,  must  yet  have  done  vast  service  by 
opening  the  wonders  of  the  universe  to 
the  minds  of  thousands  of  readers.  Her 
own  idea  of  the  aim  of  study  was  surely 
fulfilled,  through  her  writings,  to  many 
who  without  them  had  never  risen  into 
such  upper  air. 

‘  The  contemplation  of  the  works  of  creation 
elevates  the  mind  to  the  admiration  of  whatever 
is  great  and  noble,  accomplishing  the  object  of 
study,  which,  in  the  language  of  Sir  J.  Mackin¬ 
tosh,  is  “  to  inspire  the  love  of  truth,  of  wisdom. 
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of  beauty,  especially  of  goodness,  the  highest 
beauty,”  and  of  that  Supreme  and  Eternal  Mind 
which  contains  all  truth  and  wisdom,  all  beauty 
and  goodness.  By  the  love  or  delightful  contem* 
plation  of  these  transcendant  aims,  for  their  own 
sake  only,  the  mind  of  man  is  raised  from  low 
and  perishable  things,  and  prepared  for  his  high 
destiny.’* 

What  Mrs.  Somerville  might  have 
achieved  had  she  devoted  her  powers  ex¬ 
clusively  to  mathematics,  and  especially 
had  those  power  received  early  and  regu¬ 
lar  training,  it  is  of  course  impossible  now 
to  tell.  As  Mr.  Proctor,  in  the  generous 
estimate  of  her  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  observes, — 

•  There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  her  writings  which 
does  not,  while  showing  what  she  was,  suggest 
thoughts  of  what  she  might  have  been  .... 
It  is  certain  that  no  department  of  mathematical 
research  was  beyond  her  powers,  and  that  in  any 
she  could  have  done  original  work.  In  mere 
mental  grasp,  few  men  have  probably  surpassed 
her  ;  but  the  thorough  training,  the  scholarly  dis¬ 
cipline,  which  can  alone  give  to  the  mind  the 
|Mwer  of  advancing  beyond  the  point  up  to  which 
It  has  followed  the  guidance  of  others,  had  un¬ 
fortunately  been  denied  to  her.  Accordingly, 
while  her  writings  show  her  power  and  her  tho¬ 
rough  mastery  of  the  instruments  of  mathematical 
research,  they  are  remarkable  less  for  their  actual 
value — though  that  value  is  great — than  as  indi¬ 
cating  what,  under  himpier  auspices,  she  might 
have  accomplished.’ — P.  12. 

But  as  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  said, 
‘  Mrs.  Somerville  was  not  only  a  woman 
of  science.  Scotland  is  proud  of  having 
produced  a  Crichton — she  may  be  proud 
also  in  having  given  birthplace  to  Mary 
Somerville.’  To  the  social  and  artistic 
aspects  of  her  life  we  now  turn,  as  more 
properly  our  subject  in  the  present  review 
of  her  ‘  Recollections.’ 

There  is  a  once  familiar  juvenile  poem 
which  sets  forth  all  the  delightful  things 
we  might  have  known  and  done  ‘  if  we 
had  just  been  bom  three  thousand  years 
ago.’  Some  resemblance  to  the  moral  of 
tliese  verses  would  perhaps  be  found  in 
any  reflections  we  might  be  tempted  to 
make  regarding  the  wonderful  number  of 
interesting  people  with  whom  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville  became  acquainted  in  the  course  of  her 
life.  Had  we  ‘just  been  bom’  only  eight 
years  short  of  a  century  ago,  we  might  have 
seen  and  known  not  a  few  able  and  re¬ 
markable  persons.  There  is  however 
‘  knowing  ’  and  ‘  knowing  ’  in  such  acquain¬ 
tance,  and  when  Mrs.  Somerville  entered 
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the  circle  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  her 
day,  it  was  to  enjoy  that  high  privilege  as  it 
was  by  no  means  vouchsafed  to  outsiders 
to  do.  She  was  at  all  times  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  and  suggestive  companion,  and  her 
great  capabilities  for  giving  and  receiving 
social  pleasure,  were  by.no  means  baulked 
by  the  chances  of  life.  A  whole  galaxy 
of  stars  passed  across  the  field  of  her  vision 
during  her  long  peaceful  watch.  Walter 
Scott,  Brewster,  Home,  Joanna  Baillie, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Fry,  Hallam,  Sis- 
mondi,  Milman,  Schlegel,  Brougham,  La¬ 
fayette,  Cavour,  La  Place,  Cuvier,  Arago, 
Biot,  Humboldt,  Wollaston,  Young,  Fara¬ 
day,  Herschel,  Lyell,  Sedgwick,  Whewell, 
Babbage,  De  Candolle,  Rosse.  Sabine,  Tyn¬ 
dall,  Canova,Thorwaldsen,  Gibson,  Moore, 
•the  Brownings,  Mackintosh,  Holland,  the 
Napiers,  John  Stuart  Mill;  these  formed 
only  a  portion  of  the  names  on  the  ‘  Gol¬ 
den  Book  ’  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s  memory. 
By  all  of  them,  we  may  safely  say,  she  was 
liked  and  resjiected,  and  by  many  tenderly 
beloved ;  while  her  own  feelings — espe¬ 
cially  for  those  who  shared  her  scientific 
pursuits — were  not  merely  free  from  the 
shadow  of  jealousy  or  rivalry  (such  senti¬ 
ments  never  seem  to  have  been  compre¬ 
hensible  to  her),  but  full  of  warm  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  their  achievements.  To  Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  particular,  she  was  profoundly 
attached.  ‘  I  think  now,’  she  wrote  to 
her  daughter,  during  her  last  visit  to  Col- 
lingwood,  ‘  as  I  have  always  done,  that 
Sir  John  is  by  much  the  highest  and  finest 
character  I  have  ever  met.’  When  the 
news  of  his  death  reached  her,  she  records : 
‘  I  am  deeply  grieved  and  shaken  by  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  In  him  I 
have  lost  a  dear  and  affectionate  friend, 
whose  advice  was  invaluable,  and  his  so¬ 
ciety  a  charm.  None  but  those  who  have 
lived  in  his  house  can  imagine  the  bright¬ 
ness  and  happiness  of  his  domestic  life’ 
(p.  362).  Even  to  those  whose  course 
merely  crossed  her  orbit  accidentally,  and 
for  a  brief  period,  Mrs.  Somerville’s  ready 
sympathy  and  friendliness  were  open.  *  It 
is  interesting  now,  after  the  lapse  of  five- 
and-thirty  years,  to  read  the  mutual  remi¬ 
niscences  of  a  night  journey  in  a  coach  to 
Scotland,  recorded  alike  by  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville,  in  her  ‘  Recollections,’  and  by  the 
gentleman  who  has  kindly  permitted  us  to 
use  the  MS.  notes  of  the  like  occurrence, 
entered  at  the  time  in  his  journal.  Mrs. 
Somerville  says : — 
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‘  Somerville  and  I  went  to  Scotland.  We  had 
travelled  all  night  in  the  mail  coach,  and  when  it 
became  light,  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  car¬ 
riage  said  to  Somerville,  “  Is  not  the  lady  oppo¬ 
site  tome  Mrs.  Somerville,  whose  bust  I  saw  at 
Chantrey’s  ?”  The  gentleman  was  Mr.  Sopwith, 
civil  engineer  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  surveyor  of 
an  extensive  mineral  district  of  argentiferous  lead. 
He  travelled  faster  than  we  did,  and  when  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  Newcastle  he  was  waiting  to  take  us  to 
his  house,  where  we  were  hospitably  received  by 
Mrs.  Sopwith.  His  conversation  was  highly  in¬ 
teresting,  and  to  him  I  was  indebted  for  much  in¬ 
formation  while  writing  on  Physical  (leography. 
Many  years  after  he  and  Mrs.  Sopwith  came  to 
see  me  at  Naples,  which  gave  me  much  pleasure. 
He  was  unlike  any  other  traveller  1  ever  met  with, 
so  profound  and  original  were  his  observations.’* 

Mr.  Sopwith,  F.R.S.,  on  his  side^  records 
in  his  journal : — 

‘Thursday,  September  14th,  1837. 

‘Travelling  northwards  from  London  in  the 
Edinburgh  mail,  an  elderly,  stout  gentleman,  a 
lady,  and  a  young  gentleman,  were  my  compan- 
ions.  .  .  .  Some  circumstances,  chiefly  a 

striking  likeness  to  the  bust  1  had  so  oftened  ad¬ 
mired  at  Chantrey’s,  led  me  to  conjecture  that  the 
lady  was  no  other  than  the  far-famed  Mary  Som¬ 
erville.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and 

unassuming  than  the  manners  and  conversation 
of  this  highly  gifted  l.idy.  The  interest  of  her 
countenance  chiefly  consists  in  an  agreeable,  com¬ 
placent,  and  highly  intellectual  expression.  On 
the  following  day  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Somerville  ac¬ 
cepted  my  invitation  top>artake  of  such  hospitality 
as  1  could  offer.  .  .  .  She  expressed  herself 

as  much  pleased  with  the  arrangements  of  my 
writing-cabinet,  and  exhibited  great  admiration 
at  the  application  of  isometrical  drawing  to  geo- 
logy  and  mining,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the 
isograph  and  projecting  rulers,  &c.’ 

Tliirty-three  years  afterwards,  Mr,  Sop- 
with  records  his  evening  with  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville,  at  Naples : — 

'March  14M,  1870. — One  of  my  chief  objects,’ 
he  notes,  ‘  in  visiting  Naples  was  to  visit  Mrs. 
Somerville,  and  most  amply  was  this  carried  out. 
Very  imperfect  is  the  homage  which  any  words  of 
mine  can  express  compared  with  the  inward  re¬ 
spect  and  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  her.’ 

The  conversation  (as  often  happened 
when  Mrs.  Somerville  was  in  the  company 
of  thoroughly  congenial  friends)  turned  on 
the  possibilities  of  a  future  life,  and  after 
e.xpressing  her  agreement  with  the  senti¬ 
ment  on  an  Italian  tomb,  ‘  Death  to  the 
wise  is  the  evening  of  a  pleasant  day,’  she 
discussed  with  her  visitor,  in  detail,  the 
conception  of  a  soul  freed  from  the  physi¬ 
cal  limitations  of  the  body,  and  endowed 
W'ith  fresh  piower  of  perception,  with  speed 

*  ‘  Recollections,’  p.  200. ' 


quicker  than  light,  and  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  of  parallel  rays. 

Next  to  her  profound  attachment  to 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Mrs.  Somerville’s 
warmest  friendships,  outside  the  limits  of 
her  own  family,  were  with  her  own  sex  ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  in  the  letters 
published  in  this  volume,  the  record  of  the 
proud  and  tender  affection  with  which  the 
first  women  of  her  day  regarded  her  and 
her  scientific  achievements.  ‘  My  dear 
Mary  Somerville,’  says  Joanna  Baillie, 
‘  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  frit  .id,  and 
that  she  so  calls  me.  I  could  say  much 
on  this  point,  but  I  dare  not  .  .  .  The 
pride  I  have  in  thinking  of  you  as  a  philo¬ 
sopher  and  a  woman  cannot  be  exceeded  ’ 
(p.  267^.  ‘  You  receive  great  honors,  my 
dear  friend,’  wrote  Mrs.  Marcet  (p.  211), 
‘  but  that  which  you  confer  on  our  sex  is 
still  greater.’  ‘You  should  have  had  my 
grateful  and  humble  thanks,’  says  Miss 
Edgeworth,  ‘long  ago  for  the  favor,  the 
honor,  you  did  me  by  sending  me  that 
“  Preliminary  Dissertation,”  but  that  I 
wished  to  read  it  over  and  ovei  again’ 
(p.  207).  Among  Italian  ladies  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  she  excited  sometimes  resulted  in  a 
fervent  life-long  friendship,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Marchesa  Teresa  Doria  (//a/a  Du- 
razzo)  of  Genoa,  who  spent  a  large  part 
of  each  year  near  her ;  and,  in  that  of  the 
Countess  Bon-Brenzoni,  who,  having 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  visit  her,  addressed 
to  her  a  book  of  poetry,  and  wrote  hoping 
that  ‘  Ella  si  riccordi  di  me  siccome  di  una 
persona,  chi  sebbene  lontana  fisicamente, 
le  ^  sempre  vicina  coll’  animo  nei  senti¬ 
ment!  della  pill  affetuosa  venerazione  ’  (p. 
298).  Everything  which  women  achieved, 
the  writings  of  her  own  contemporaries. 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Mrs.  Marcet,  the  ar¬ 
tistic  success  of  Harriet  Hosmer  and  Ro¬ 
sa  Bonheur,  the  degrees  gained  in  Paris 
by  Mdlle.  Chenu,  excited  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville’s  ready  sympathy.  She  records 
among  the  last  pages  of  her  ‘  Recollec¬ 
tions  ’  each  effort  which  was  then  making 
for  women’s  advancement.  ‘  Age  has  not 
abated  my  zeal  for  the  emancipation  of 
my  sex  from  unreasonable  prejudice,  too 
prevalent  in  Britain,  against  a  literary  and 
scientific  education  for  women.  I  joined 
in  a  petition  to  the  Senate  of  London 
University,  praying  that  degrees  might  be 
granted  to  women,  but  it  was  rejected.  I 
have  also  frequently  signed  petitions  to 
Parliament  for  the  female  suffrage,  and 
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have  the  honor  now  to  be  a  member  of 
the  General  Committee  for  Women  Suf¬ 
frage  in  London’  (p.  315).  Miss  Somer¬ 
ville  adds,  ‘  She  hailed  the  establishment 
of  the  I,adies’  College  at  Girton  as  a  great 
step  in  the  tnie  direction,  and  one  which 
could  not  fail  to  obtain  most  important  re¬ 
sults.’  To  this  institution  her  daughters, 
with  the  generous  desire  to  carry  out  her 
wishes,  have,  we  are  informed,  presented 
the  whole  of  her  valuable  library  of  scien¬ 
tific  works,  which  will  occupy  a  case  apart, 
surmounted  by  the  bust  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  this  volume. 

The  vulgar  prejudice  which  makes  peo¬ 
ple  expect  an  intellectual  woman  to  be  a 
slattern  in  her  dress,  and  to  despise  such 
sublunary  things  as  flowers,  furniture,  and 
a  delicate  table,  is  an  amusing  instance  of 
the  construction  of  an  ideal  creature  out 
of  the  moral  consciousness,  irrespective  of 
a  single  glance  at  nature.  We  are  almost 
weary  of  the  continual  surprise  expressed 
by  Mrs.  Somer\’ille’s  earlier  contempora¬ 
ries  at  the  fact  that  she  was  always  neatly 
and  becomingly  dressed,  and  that  her  ta¬ 
ble  was  somewhat  exceptionally  well 
served.  It  would  really  appear  as  if  they 
thought  it  a  law  of  nature  that  habits  of 
mental  order  should  tend  to  produce  bodi¬ 
ly  slovenliness,  and  that  the  feminine  in¬ 
tellect  (unlike  the  elephant’s  trunk  and  the 
British  House  of  Commons),  when  able  to 
‘  *end  the  oak,’  is  necessarily  incapacitated 
from  ‘  picking  up  a  needle.’  The  simple 
truth,  of  course,  is  that,  both  as  regards 
men  and  women,  exceptional  mental  pow¬ 
ers  of  any  kind  are  not  so  many  d^uc- 
tions  from  manliness  or  w'omanliness,  but 
the  surplus  and  crown  of  more  complete 
manliness  in  the  man  and  womanliness  in 
the  woman.  A  finely  developed  brain,  a 
large  and  powerfully  acting  heart  supply¬ 
ing  it  with  sufficient  blood  for  strenuous 
work,  and  sound  lungs  which  purify  such 
blood — these,  we  now  know,  are  the  phy¬ 
sical  conditions  of  all  high  and  long-sus¬ 
tained  mental  labor  and  well-balanc^  in¬ 
tellectual  powers.  Is  it  at  all  less  certain 
that  the  moral  conditions  of  the  same 
labor  and  powers  must  likewise  be  healthy 
development  of  the  affections  and  tastes  ? 
Exceptions  there  are,  of  course,  when  the 
abnormal  development  of  some  particular 
faculty  in  a  man  seems  to  have  drained 
away  all  the  sap  from  the  other  branches 
of  his  manhood,  like  those  phenomena  of 
calculating  Irak's,  w'ho  are  in  other  matters 


than  their  special  gift  dull  or  imbecile. 
But  force  diffused  with  some  approxima¬ 
tion  to  equability,  must  be  the  rule  of  true 
genius  ;  and  even  the  pedestal  of  a  *  heal¬ 
thy  animalism  ’  must  support  the  grandest 
ideal  of  man.  With  regard  to  woman’s 
intellectual  powers,  it  is,  we  suspect,  the 
frequent  explanation  of  their  failure  that 
they  lack  such  a  basis ;  and  the  actual  fact 
(which  may  be  observed  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  open  his  eyes)  is, 
that  women  who  have  attained  any  kind 
of  eminence  in  literar)-,  scientific,  or  artis¬ 
tic  work,  are  more  than  usually  prone  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  beauty  and  order  of 
their  houses,  and  to  love  flowers  and  ani¬ 
mals,  and  eveiything  which  the  typical 
Eve  should  bring  about  her  to  ‘  dress  and 
keep’  the  Eden  of  Home.  We  could 
name,  in  a  moment,  a  score  of  female 
writers  and  artists  of  whom  this  dictum 
holds  good,  and  if  we  desired,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  point  to  an  ill-kept  house,  where 
the  dust  lies  thick  on  the  tables  and  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  flowers  (if  any  there  be)  re¬ 
main  decaying  in  their  vases,  and  the 
breakfasts  and  dinners  attain  the  maximum 
of  expense  with  the  minimum  of  good 
eating,  we  should  infallibly  seek  it  in  the 
domain  of  some  lady  who  rarely  reads, — 
and  could  not  write — a  book;  and  who 
assures  all  her  friends  that  she  considers 
‘  woman’s  proper  sphere  ’  to  be  the  Home ; 
and  that  she  ‘  means  her  daughters  to  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  their  domestic  du¬ 
ties  ’ — like  herself.  In  one  great  house¬ 
hold  detail,  indeed,  there  is  an  obvious 
physiological  connection  between  the 
strong  mental  work,  which.  Dr.  Carpenter 
tells  us,  requires  higher  living  than  any 
muscular  labor,  and  the  taste  for  well- 
earned  food.  Our  hope  that  women  will 
at  last  wipe  away  their  standing  reproach 
of  ignorance  and  carelessness  about  this 
part  of  their  natural  duty  is  founded,  not 
so  much  on  the  chance  of  an  increase  of 
forced  attention,  as  of  an  improved  taste. 
‘  L' esprit  ne  saurait  jotter  long-temps  le  per- 
sonnage  du  caur,'  and  so  long  as  a  woman 
really  does  not  know  if  it  be  boiled  mut¬ 
ton  or  roast  pheasant  which  she  puts  into 
her  mouth,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  by 
dint  of  conscientiousness  she  will  provide  a 
good  dinner. 

Madame  de  Stael,  it  was  said,  was 
‘  welcomed  wherever  she  travelled,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  her  reputation  and  followed  by 
her  cook.’  Mrs.  Somerville  was  at  no 
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period  of  her  life  rich  enough  to  keep  a 
cordon  bUn  in  her  kitchen,  and  probably 
would  not  have  thought  fit  to  spend  her 
money  in  doing  so  had  she  possessed  it. 
Her  ‘  Recollections’  tell  us,  however,  that 
she  learned  the  Fine  Art  of  Cookery  in 
her  youth,  and  the  reminiscences  of  her 
friends  seem  particularly  vivid  concerning 
the  table  to  which  she  invited  them  in 
Hanover  Square  and  at  Chelsea.  The 
‘  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  ’  never  kept 
her.  so  far  above  the  clouds  as  not  to  see 
and  hear,  taste,  smell,  and  feel  all  that  was 
around  her  on  earth.  Birds  were  her  un¬ 
failing  pets,  and  on  the  pretty  Parisian 
caps  which  surmounted  the  wise  and  vene 
rable  head,  her  guests  often  smiled  to  see 
her  mountain  sparrow  perched  in  his 
glory.  .\  pertinacious  little  white  Pome¬ 
ranian  t  also  had  his  full  share  of  affection 
from  the  ‘  Padrona  ;  ’  and,  indeed,  every 
animal  with  which  she  came  in  contact 
excited  her  interest.  We  have  heard  her 
describing  a  recent  visit  to  a  travelling 
menagerie  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  child 
taken  for  the  first  time  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Nor  was  she  so  far  above  the 
feminine  concerns  of  dress  as  to  be  indiffe¬ 
rent  whether  silks  were  rich  and  soft,  or 
lace  and  muslins  of  the  most  delicate 
kinds.  With  regard  to  lace,  indeed,  she 
was  herself  an  admirable  maker  and 
mender,  and  some  specimens  of  her  work 
might  be  exhibited  as  curiosities.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  young  lady,  who,  while  stop¬ 
ping  at  Mrs.  Somerville’s  house,  had  the 
misfortune  to  tear  some  particularly  fine 
old  point.  Naturally,  the  last  person  in 
the  world  she  would  have  applied  to  for 
aid  was  her  hostess;  but  the  Misses  So¬ 
merville  observed  at  once,  ‘  Oh,  never 
mind  ;  when  mamma  has  done  what  she  is 
about  she  will  mend  it  for  you  so  that  you 
will  not  see  where  it  was  tom.’  So  the 
visitor  watched  ‘  mamma,’  who  happened 
to  be  solving  some  terrible  problem,  and 
when  that  was  over,  neetled  to  write  a 
letter  of  thanks  for  some  honor  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Business  done,  Mrs. 
Somerville  dropped  her  pen  and  donned 
her  thimble  fsj^taf les  she  never  used  or 
needed),  and  in  brief  time  returned  the 
lace  most  delicately  and  perfectly  re¬ 
paired.  Another  of  her  accomplishments 
was  Music.  As  we  have  seen,  she  de¬ 
scribes  herself  as  ‘  thumping  ’  the  piano  in 
youth ;  but  the  superfluous  energy  so  ex- 
I>ended  ere  long  gave  place  to  a  very 


sweet  touch,  and  her  taste  was  at  all  times 
excellent,  and  formed  on  the  best  school. 
As  Beethoven  was  her  Prophet  in  music, 
so  were  Shakespeare,  Uante,  and  .Aeschy¬ 
lus  in  poetry.  All  her  life' she  continu^ 
at  intervals  to  read  these  great  books, 
which  most  of  us  are  contented  to  study 
once  lor  all ;  nor  did  her  mind,  playful 
and  childlike  as  it  was,  ever  seem  inclined 
to  beg  off  the  severer  for  the  lighter  verse, 
or  ask  that  the  reading  should  be — 

‘  Not  from  the  grand  old  ma.sters. 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime. 

Whose  trampling  footsteps  echo 
Down  the  corridors  of  time.’ 

And,  lastly,  Mrs.  Somerville  was  a  very 
fair  Landscape-painter,  and  from  her 
youth,  when  go^  old  Hugh  Blair  paid 
her  his  elaborate  old-world  compliments 
for  having  ‘contributed  to  his  entertain¬ 
ment’  by  the  loan  of  her  sketches, — till 
her  last  summer  at  Sorrento,  she  continued, 
whenever  other  occupation  grew  slack,  to 
betake  herself  to  her  brush  and  painted 
original  pictures  in  oils  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery.  One  such  picture  be¬ 
fore  the  writer  now,  represents  a  lovely 
bit  of  Italian  woodland,  with  a  village 
crowning  an  adjacent  height;  just  one  of 
the  scenes  of  peace  and  sweetness  on  which 
her  eye  and  mind  delighted  to  dwell. 

In  Politics  Mrs.  Somerville  had  early 
thrown  herself— chiefly  from  disgust  at  the 
atrocities  of  the  press-gang  system  and  the 
inhuman  severities  of  the  criminal  code — 
into  the  Liberal  camp.  Her  friends  be¬ 
longed  almost  exclusively  to  the  party  re¬ 
presented  in  England  by  Lord  Brougham 
and  Lord  RusselL  But  the  Liberalism  “of 
1813,  or  of  1823,  is  not  very  easily  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  Conservatism  of 
1873;  and  Mrs.  Somerville’s  political  as¬ 
pirations  certainly  never  went  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  that  really  Radical  Reform 
which  would  plant  the  social  tree  with  its 
roots  uppermost.  Speaking  of  .American 
affairs,  she  wrote  to  a  friend:  ‘In  a  Re¬ 
public  the  uneducated,  or  less  educated, 
being  the  most  numerous,  must  take  the 
lead ;  ’  and,  as  regarded  the  country  of 
her  adoption,  while  she  took  the  most 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  successive 
changes  which  led  up  to  the  unity  of  Italy, 
her  sympathies  w’ere  wholly  with  the 
Royalist  and  Constitutional  side ;  the 
‘  Reds  ’  being,  in  her  opinion,  no  less  dan¬ 
gerous  than  the  ‘  Neri.’  She  lent  her  name 
gladly  to  public  movements  at  home  and 
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abroad  having  for  their  object  the  higher 
education  and  removal  of  the  political 
disabilities  of  women,  and  the  suppression 
of  cruelty  to  animals.  The  occasion,  in¬ 
deed,  on  which  she  displayed  the  greatest 
zeal,  and  endeavored  most  zealously  to 
employ  her  influence,  was  in  an  attempt 
made  a  few  years  ago  to  shame  down  the 
practice  of  vivisection  at  the  Specola  in 
Florence.*  Her  feelings  on  this  subject 
were  painfully  vivid,  and,  with  all  her  pas¬ 
sionate  devotion  to.  Science,  she  never  fail¬ 
ed  to  recognize  the  truth  that  the  pursuit 
of  it  at  the  cost  of  the  torture  of  innocent 
animals  is  a  hateful  crime.  The  formation 
of  the  new  Societh  Protettrice  degli  Animali, 
set  on  foot  mainly  by  the  unwearied  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  Countess  Gertrude  Baldelli, 
of  Florence,  and  Lady  Paget,  was  an 
event  she  hailed  with  delight  in  the  last 
months  of  her  life. 

'There  remains  but  one  subject  touch¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Somerville’s  character  on  which 
it  behoves  us  to  speak — the  religious  feel¬ 
ings  which,  as  her  daughter  tells  us,  were 
the  ‘  mainspring  of  her  life.’  As  she  ever 
maintained  regarding  them,  however,  that 
sacred  reserve  which  St.  Gregory  affirms 
was  intended  to  be  typified  by  ‘  the  lid,  or 
covering,’  ordained  to  be  kept  on  every 
vessel  of  the  Temple  of  old,  we  shall  but 
distantly  approach  the  theme.  Mrs. 
Somerville  was  brought  up  in  the  Calvi¬ 
nism  of  the  Kirk  in  its  iron  days,  when 
such  an  event  as  an  invitation  to  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  to  preach  in  Grey  Friars’ 
Church  would  have  seemed  as  little  proba¬ 
ble  as  that  the  Pope  should  have  request¬ 
ed  Dr.  Cumming  to  honor  with  his  pre¬ 
sence  the  Council  of  the  Vatican.  For 
the  form  of  worship  of  this  church  of  her 
childhood  she  retained  that  tender  pre¬ 
ference  which  is  often  to  devotional  minds 
what  the  love  of  our  childhood’s  home  is 
to  us  all ;  and  we  learn  that  it  was  by  a 
minister  of  this  old  Scotch  Kirk  (the 
Reverend  Mr.  Buscarlet)  that  the  last  rites 
were  performed  over  her  grave  in  the 
beautiful  Campo  Santo  Inglese  outside  the 
Porta  Capuana  at  Naples.  But  the  stem 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Catechism, 
the  narrow  liberalism  then  almost  univer¬ 
sally  predominant,  seem  to  have  been 


*  The  effort  unhappily  failed,  and  we  learn  with 
disgust  that  the  autnorities  of  the  city  now  actual¬ 
ly  hand  over  to  the  operator  all  the  unhappy  stray 
aogs  found  in  the  streets  by  the  police. 


brushed  away  even  in  the  morning  of  life 
from  her  path — rather,  as  it  were,  by  the 
mere  momentum  of  her  onward  course, 
towards  the  True  and  the  Good,  than,  as 
happens  more  often,  with  painful  and  la-  * 
borious  struggles,  torn  hands,  and  bleeding 
feet.  ‘Her  constant  prayer,’  says  her 
daughter,  ‘was  for  light  and  truth;’  nor 
was  that  prayer  unheard. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  us  now  to 're¬ 
alise — so  fast  has  the  world  travelled — how 
much  there  remained  of. prejudice  fifty 
years  ago  wherewith  a  mind  endued  with 
such  piety  might  have  to  contend.  Even 
so  late  as  the  first  publication  of  her  ‘  Phy¬ 
sical  Geography  ’  that  very  simple  and  un¬ 
pretending  resume  of  the  actual  results  of 
discovery  caused  its  authoress  to  be  public¬ 
ly  attacked  in  a  form  to  which  only  an 
arch-heresiarch  in  these  days  could  be  ex¬ 
posed.  ‘  The  contests,’  she  says  (p.  1 29), 

‘  concerning  the  enormous  geological  peri¬ 
ods  during  which  the  fomiation  of  the 
globe  had  extended  were  very  keen  and 
lasted  long.  After  I  had  published  my 
work  on  “  Physical  Geography”  I  was 
preached  against  by  name  in  York  Cathe¬ 
dral’  Probably  her  piosition  in  these  latter 
days  among  men  of  science  would  be 
deemed  almost  an  exceptionally  conserva¬ 
tive  one — maintaining,  as  she  ever  did, 
unwavering  faith  in  God  and  Immortality, 
and  delighting  to  refer  everything  good 
and  beautiful  in  creation  to  that  Divine 
Wisdom  and  Love  whose  consideration 
more  modem  philosophy  seems  by  prefe¬ 
rence  to  leave  outside  the  bounds  it  has 
prescribed  for  itself.  As  Newton,  v/hen  he 
had  finished  his  sublime  exposition  of  the 
Theory  of  Gravitation  in  the  ‘  Principia,’ 

‘  burst  into  the  infinite  and  knelt,’  so  in  her 
humbler  walk  in  his,  and  La  Place’s  foot¬ 
steps,  Mrs.  Somerville  allowed  no  treatise 
on  natural  science  to  pass  from  her  hands 
without  some  such  reverent  sign  as  men 
pay  when  they  have  entered  a  church. 
Telescope  and  microscope  each  admitted 
her  into  a  new  Temple,  and  from  the  ‘  Pre¬ 
liminary  Dissertation’  to  her  ‘  Mechanism  of 
the  Heavens,’  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted  one  noble  passage,  to  the  motto  • 
she  chose  for  her  ‘  Molecular  and  Micro¬ 
scopic  Science :  ’  ‘  Deus  magnus  in  magnis, 
maximus  in  minimis^  she  entered  and 
quitted  it  with  bowed  head  and  humble 
steps.  To  her  the  idea  (now,  alas,  fa¬ 
miliar  enough  to  us  all)  of  writing  a  book 
about  Nature  and  ignoring  God,  would 
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have  seemed  fantastic  as  tliat  of  writing 
her  accounts  to  her  children  of  her  visits 
to  Abbotsford  or  Collingwood,  and  care¬ 
fully  omitting  to  mention  therein  Scott  or 
Herschel.  ‘  It  is  deplorable  and  incon¬ 
ceivable,’  she  wrote  to  a  friend  just  before 
her  death,  ‘  how  men  can  believe  that  the 
glory  of  the  heavens,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  earth,  is  not  the  work  of  Deity.’ 

The  long  evening  of  Mrs.  Somerville’s 
life  was  one  of  happiness  only  overclouded 
at  intervals  as  husband,  son,  and  friend, 
dropped  away  from  the  circle  of  love  and 
sympathy  in  which  she  dwelt.  Her  abode 
in  Italy  (entirely  her  own  choice;,  if  it  de¬ 
prived  her  necessarily  of  some  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  enjoyments  of  England,  yet  permit¬ 
ted  her  modest  income  to  supply  all  such 
luxuries  as  her  age  and  tastes  required,  and 
if  the  account  which  she  gives  in  these 
‘  Recollections  ’  of  her  summers  with  her 
daughters  in  their  V'ille^aturas  in  Sorren¬ 
to  and  Albano,  and  her  winters  in  Florence 
and  Naples,  do  not  convince  the  reader 
that  she  was  thoroughly  happy  in  Italy, 
his  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  the  world  offers  to  an  aged 
woman  must  be  lofty  indeed.  Friends  she 
always  had  around  her,  and  from  time  to 
time  visitors  from  the  busy  English  world 
of  literature,  politics,  and  science,  with 
whom  she  would  converse  for  hours  with 
delight  and  animation.  An  evening  with 
Professor  Tyndall  or  Dean  Stanley  was 
marked  with  a  white  stone,  nor  did  she 
fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  kind  telegram  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  that 
their  chief  regret  in  relinquishing  their 
journey  to  Naples  was  that  they  should 
miss  seeing  her.  Of  the  reverential  affec¬ 
tion  of  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Woronzow  Greig  (who  sent  her 
continually  each  little  luxury  she  cared  for 
from  England),  and  of  the  entire  devotion 
of  her  daughters’  lives  to  her  happiness, 
this  is  hardly  the  place  to  speak.  Her 
own  ‘  Recollections  ’  sufficiently  testify  to 
tlie  facts.  Nor  in  picturing  her  later  years 
must  we  forget  the  attached  servants  who 
made  of  her  apartments,  in  a  vast  Italian 
palace,  always  a  real  home.  To  see  her 
good  Luigi  carrying  the  light  burden  of 
his  beloved  ‘  Padrona  ’  in  his  arms  up¬ 
stairs  from  her  carriage,  or  bringing  her 
early  breakfast  and  arranging  her  pillows 
in  the  morning,  was  to  witness  a  relation 
which,  could  it  be  oftener  realised,  would 
make  life  considerably  more  pleasant  than 
New  Series. — You  XIX.,  No.  4 


many  a  millionaire  finds  it  with  a  whole 
train  of  mercenary  servants. 

At  last,  as  she  herself  describes  it  very 
touchingly,  the  ‘  Blue  Peter  ’  of  the  old 
Admiral’s  daughter  was  lifted  to  the  mast 
head ;  and  she  waited  patiently,  full  of 
faith  and  hope,  for  the  signal  of  departure. 

‘  Deeply  sensible,’  she  writes,  ‘  of  my  utter 
unworthiness,  and  profoundly  grateful  for 
the  innumerable  blessings  I  have  received, 

I  trust  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  my  Al¬ 
mighty  Creator.’  Three  years  before  she 
had  written :  ‘  In  the  blessed  hope  of 
meeting  again  with  my  beloved  husband 
and  children,  and  those  who  were  and  are 
dear  to  me  on  earth,  I  think  of  death  with 
composure  and  perfect  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God.  Yet  to  me  who  am  afraid 
to  sleep  alone  of  a  stormy  night,  or  even  to 
sleep  comfortably  any  night  unless  some 
one  is  near,  it  is  a  fearful  thought  that  my 
spirit  must  enter  that  new  state  quite 
alone.’  But  it  seemed  as  if,  while  the  sun 
sunk  slowly  down,  the  light  grew  yet 
brighter  and  more  serene.  ‘  Her  mind,’ 
says  her  daughter,  ‘  was  constantly  occu¬ 
pied  with  thoughts  of*  religion,  and  she 
lifted  her  heart  yet  more  frequently  to  that 
good  Father  whom  she  had  loved  so  fer¬ 
vently  all  her  life,  and  in  whose  merciful 
care  she  fearlessly  trusted,  in  her  last  hours. 

‘  God  bless  you,  dearest  friend,’  she  wrote, 
just  three  weeks  before  she  died,  to  one 
who  had  sent  her  an  essay  ‘  On  the  Life 
after  Death,’  ‘  for  your  irresistible  argu¬ 
ments  of  our  Immortality  ;  not  that  I  ever 
doubted  of  it,  but,  as  I  shall  soon  enter  my 
ninety-third  year,  your  words  are  an  inex¬ 
pressible  comfort.’  The  summer  and 
autumn  of  1872  had  been  full  of  her  usual 
peaceful  and  happy  occupations,  and  sp>e- 
cially  interesting  from  the  great  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  of  which  she  was  able  to  be  a 
near  witness,  and  of  which  she  wrote  de¬ 
tailed  observations.  Up  to  the  28th  of 
November  she  remained  in  perfect  health, 
and  every  morning  spent  some  hours  in 
studying  and  solving  the  problems  in  a 
*  Memoir  on  Linear  and  Associative  Alge¬ 
bra,’  given  her  by  Professor  Pierce,  of 
Harvard,  and  those  in  Serret’s  Cours 
d’Alg^bre  Sup^rieure,’  and  ‘  Tail  on  Qua¬ 
ternions,’  kindly  sent  her  by  Mr.  Sjxittis- 
woode.  On  the  day  mentioned  she  felt 
less  well  than  usual,  but  passed  the  after¬ 
noon  in  her  drawing-room  with  her  daugh¬ 
ters  and  niece  speaking  of  absent  friends 
and  other  topics ;  and  only  towards  ten 
26 
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o’clock  complained  of  trifling  pain,  for 
which  her  physician,  when  summoned, 
soon  found  a  remedy.  She  fell  asleep — a 
sweet,  quiet  sleep — which  lasted  a  few 
hours ;  and  then,  just  after  midnight,  her 
daughters,  watching  beside  her,  saw  a 
slight  change.  The  stillness  which  had 


come  over  her  face  was  deeper  than  that 
of  any  earthly  rest.  The  morning  which 
rose  over  that  blue  Italian  sea  rested  on  a 
countenance  to  which  the  ‘  Great  Master,’ 
Death,had  given  his  grand  and  sacred  calm. 
For  her  there  was  another  morning — on  a 
yet  brighter  shore.  — Quarterly  Review. 


THE  SHIELD  OF  ACHILLES. 


BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
/  * 


PREFACE. 

The  famous  Episode  of  the  Shield  of 
Achilles  in  Homer  is,  in  its  conception, 
alike  daring  and  simple,  in  its  execution 
alike  complete  and  gorgeous,  from  the 
nature  of  the  topics,  and  the  telling  sharp¬ 
ness  of  outline  with  which  they  are  pre¬ 
sented.  The  employment  of  a  Divine  per¬ 
sonage  as  the  artificer  of  the  Shield  seems 
to  show  that  the  design  went  far  beyond 
anything  which  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
had  been  wont  to  view,  and  was  in  effect 
conceived  in  the  -mind  of  the  Poet,  not 
founded  as  a  whole  upon  experience,  and 
not  representative  of,  but  very  much  more 
advanced  than,  the  Art  of  the  period  in 
which  he  lived. 

This  introduction  of  the  god  has  the 
advantage,  too,  of  enabling  the  Poet,  with¬ 
out  extravagance,  to  push  to  its  furthest 
limit  the  vis  vrvida,  the  living  and  life- 
giving  power,  of  his  genius,  and  not  only 
to  introduce  successions  of  events  into  one 
and  the  same  scene,  but  to  endow  the 
things  and  persons  represented  with  other 
incidents  of  vitality ;  as  when  the  upturned 
earth  darkens  behind  the  plow,  and  we 
are  made  to  see  the  actual  progress  of  the 
dragging  of  the  slain  out  of  the  battle. 

The  Art  of  the  Shield  is  in  thorough 
consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Homeric 
Poems  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  basis  is  thorough¬ 
ly  human,  thoroughly  objective,  and  tho¬ 
roughly  realistic.  It  does  not  seek  aid 
from  the  unseen;  from  the  converse  of 
man  with  his  own  spirit ;  from  ideal  con¬ 
ceptions  ;  or  even  from  history  or  legend. 
Human  interest  in  the  actual  known  human 
life,  with  its  terrestrial  abode,  its  pursuits, 
its  simple  institutions,  its  vicissitudes,  is 
the  keynote  of  the  whole. 

For  us  and  for  our  time,  it  may  seem 
that  realistic  means  prosaic ;  and  for  cor¬ 
roborative  emblems  of  this  proposition 


may  be  chosen  some  of  our  statues  in  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  trowsers;  some  of  our  high¬ 
ly  conventional  painting;  and  the  large 
measure  in  which  our  poetry,  since  the 
days  of  Scott  and  Crabbe,  has  quitted  this 
fleld,  like  an  animal  flying  from  some 
recurrence  of  the  glacial  period  in  these 
latitudes  to  seek  a  more  congenial  clime. 
It  is  the  voice  of  humanity,  no  longer 
young,  which  says  to  us, — 

“The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no 
more,” 

and, — 

“  I  know,  where’er  I  go. 

That  there  hath  past  away  a  glory  from  the 
earth.”* 

But  what  is  flat  and  stale  to  us  was  intense¬ 
ly  poetical  to  the  youth  of  our  world. 
The  cup  which  we  have  drunk  was  but  just 
presented  to  its  lips.  The  bloom  was  yet 
on  the  grape,  the  aroma  yet  in  the  draught. 
The  first  perception  of  the  forms  of  beauty 
seems  to  have  a  life  and  force  for  the  race, 
as  well  as  for  the  individual,  which  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  retained. 
We  may  be  thankful  that  some  of  it,  at 
least,  has  been  precipitated  into  palpable 
and  lasting  forms  for  our  behoof. 

It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  the  genu¬ 
ine  realism  of  Homer  not  only  is  observa¬ 
ble  in  this  famous  episode,  but  even  reaches 
its  climax  here.  Never  was  outward  Fact 
so  glorified  by  the  Muse.  Nowhere  in 
poetry,  to  my  knowledge,  is  there  such  an 
accumulation  of  incidents  without  crowd¬ 
ing.  The  king  is  glad  as  he  watches  his 
reapers  and  his  crop ;  but  with  this  excep¬ 
tion,  there  is  hardly  anywhere  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  pure  mental  emotion.  It  is  some¬ 
times  well  to  employ  statistics  in  aid  of 
criticism.  Let  us  test  the  Shield  by  the 
number  of  its  epithets.  I  have  counted 


*  Wordsworth,  “  Ode  on  the  Recollections  of 
Childhood.” 
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them,  endeavoring  to  separate  between 
those  which  belong  to  the  quid  from  those 
which  belong  to  the  quale.  The  latter 
alone,  I  apprehend,  are  epithets  proper: 
and  I  cannot  reckon  of  these  more  than 
sixty-eight  in  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
lines :  a  number  surprisingly  small,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  whole  consists  of 
strictly  descriptive  poetry.* 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which, 
above  all  others,  the  Shield  of  Achilles  is 
distinguished  by  its  daring  form  from  most, 
if  not  all,  other  poetical  representations  of 
a  work  of  art.  It  is  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  charged  with  life  and  activity.  Of  the 
twelve  pictures  descriptive  of  scenes  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  eye,  almost  every  one  contains 
a  narrative ;  and  this  narrative  is  made  to 
pass  before  the  eye  with  a  vivid  rapidity 
which  is  alike  enchanting  and  impressive. 
There  is  but  a  single  exception,  and  it  is 
admirably  chosen;  the  sheep  at  pasture 
give  us  a  piece  of  still  life,  with  a  subject 
most  appropriate  to  the  mode  of  represen¬ 
tation.  ?>en  the  description  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  is  animated  with  the  spirit  of  move¬ 
ment.  Orion  is  watched,  or  waited  on, 
by  the  Bear.  And  the  moon  is  a  filling  or 
waxing  moon.  So  I  have  translated  it,  in 
opposition  to  Pope  and  to  high  lexicogra¬ 
phical  authorities,  after  consideration,  and 
with  confidence.  The  genius  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  participle  to  say  the  very 

least,  seems  to  warrant  that  mode  of  ren¬ 
dering.  But  pictorially,  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  Homer  meant  to  place  a  little 
round  moon  in  competition  with  a  large 
round  sun.  And,  so  far  as  poetry  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  surely  in  the  spirit  of  this  most 
animated  episode  to  represent  the  moon 
as  growing  rather  than  as  stationary  in 
figure.  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  how 
much  more  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Poet's  treatment  of  the  Sun.  Here  he  has 
no  change  of  shape  to  call  in  aid :  so  he 
touches  him  with  the  spark  of  life  in 
another  form,  by  calling  him  the  unweary¬ 
ing  Sun.  This  phrase  at  once  brings 
before  the  mind  his  daily  journey,  how  he 
climbs  and  then  descends  the  heaven. 

Uiwn  the  whole,  I  would  venture  to 
submit  it,  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  have  a  more  extensive  and  accurate 
command  of  poetical  literature  than  my- 


*  The  epithets  in  the  corresponding  episode  of 
the  Aineia,  compared  with  the  num^r  of  lines, 
seem  to  be  nearly  twice  as  many. 


self,  whetlier  any  poet  of  any  age  has  been 
so  hardy  and  so  powerful  as  Homer  in  the 
imaginative  handling  of  material  objects  of 
Art  for  the  purposes  of  Poetry  ?  This 
hardiness  and  power  of  Homer  unquestion¬ 
ably  reach  their  climax  in  the  “  Shield.” 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  legend 
does  not  enter  into  the  representations  of 
the  Shield.  The  short  roll  of  nascent 
Greek  history  or  tradition  had  already,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  War,  yielded  at , 
least  two  great  enterprises  of  historical 
interest  to  posterity;  the  voyage  of  the 
ship  ^rj^,  and  the  War  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes.  But  it  was  only  thus 
making  its  beginning;  it  perhaps  was  nei¬ 
ther  rich  and  full  enough,  nor  as  yet  fami¬ 
liar  eqough  to  the  mass,  to  make  it  more 
suitable  for  representations  like  that  on  the 
Shield,  than  the  purely  unattached  and 
impersonal  representations  with  which  it  is 
filled. 

It  may  be  also  that  the  Eastern  charac¬ 
ter,  still  attaching  to  the  god-artificer  He- 
phaistos,  would  have  presented  an  incon¬ 
gruity  in  the  treatment  of  purely  national 
legends,  which  is  not  felt  where  the  deli¬ 
neation  of  life,  though  thoroughly  Greek, 
is  still  general,  and  where  much  of  the 
subject-matter  presented  was  probably 
common  to  Greece  and  to  the  Syrian  and 
Assyrian  East. 

Virgil,  on  the  other  hand,  has  with  per¬ 
fect  propriety  adopted  the  basis  of  history 
and  legend  for  his  otherwise  derivative 
representation  of  the  Shield,  of  ^Eneas. 

But  perhaps  we  are  warranted  in  saying 
that  the  entire  absence  of  tradition  from 
the  Homeric  Shield  not  only  accords  with 
the  recency  of  Greek  national  or  quasi¬ 
national  existence,  but  also  with  the  belief 
that  Art  had  not  yet  become,  so  to  speak, 
endemic  in  Greece ;  as  we  may  feel  certain 
that  the  intense  patriotism,  which  pervades 
the  Iliad,  would  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
development  have  impressed  upon  Greek 
art  a  national  character  by  the  free  use  of 
legend  for  the  purpose. 

The  materials  used  in  the  composition 
of  the  Shield  deserve  notice.  The  metals 
cast  into  the  furnace  are  copper,  tin,  gold, 
and  silver;  and  in  one  passage  we  find 
what  may  be  a  reference  to  xvavog,  or 
bronze,  resulting  from  a  mixture  of  tin  and 
copper ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
mixed  metal  yielding  the  dark  color  is 
intended,  or  the  dark  color  only.  No¬ 
where  else  in  Homer  is  there  a  reference 
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to  the  making  of  a  mixed  metal.  In 
general,  to  say  the  least,  the  workmanship 
of  the  Shield  is  employed  upon  the  several 
metals,  single  and  uncombined;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Poet  meant,  by  their  free 
intermixture,  to  aim  at  the  effect  of  color.* 
This  likelihood  is  confirmed  by  his  repeat¬ 
ed  use  of  the  word  TrotKtAAw,  to  variegate, 
which  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  sister 
art  of  embroidery,  and  which  is  applied 
with  a  p>eculiar  propriety  to  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  the  representations,  that  of 
the  Dance  at  the  close. 

The  reader,  even  in  a  translation,  cannot 
fail  to  observe  the  highly  archaic  picture 
of  life,  presented  by  the  scenes  upon  the 
Shield.  The  scene  of  the  trial  respecting 
the  fine  for  homicide  belongs  to  a  stage  of 
society  anterior  to  law,  though  forms  of 
polity  have  begun  to  exist ;  and  when  cor¬ 
ruption,  by  the  receipt  of  gifts  other  than 
the  acknowledged  public  premium  for 
superior  judgment,  {dorodokia^  had  not 
yet  come  in.  That  of  the  harvest,  where 
the  master  of  the  reapers  is  also  the  King, 
is  yet  nearer  the  patriarchal  stage;  but 
some  difference  is  to  be  expected  between 
the  country  and  the  town;  which  are  dis¬ 
tinct  from  one  another  in  the  Shield  as 
they  arc  .also  in  the  Iliad.t  In  no  particu¬ 
lar  do  the  manners  of  the  Shield  appear  to 
differ  from  those  of  the  Poems  generally  : 
they  are  certainly  not  less  primitive. 

In  the  main  it  may  be  said,  as  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  episode,  that  the  Poet 
represents,  upon  the  surface  offered  by  the 
g^t  defensive  weapon  of  the  Warrior,  first, 
through  its  outline,  a  figure  of  the  universe, 
such  as  he  conceived  it;  secondly,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  all  those  scenes  and  events  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  which  were  at  once  the  mok  stir¬ 
ring,  the  most  familiar,  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant 

A  question  may  be  raised,  whether  we 
ought  to  conceive  of  the  form  of  the  Shield 
as  oblong,  or  as  round.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  a  discussion  on  the  subject ;  no 
epithet  is  used,  in  the  description  of  the 
process  of  manufacture,  which  determines 
it ;  but  I  have  taken  the  Shield  to  be  ob¬ 
long  ;  and  I  may  observe  that  Pope  who 
treats  it  as  round,  in  reliance  apparently 
upon  an  erroneous  rendering  of  a  word. 


*  See  Pope’s  Observations  on  the  Shield,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  i8th  book.  But  he  goes  greatly  beyond 
what  I  have  stated, 
t  IL  xxiii.  835. 
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(aVTt'l),  assumes  for  it  a  diameter  of  no 
less  than  four  feet.* 

It  is  probable,  that  the  boss  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  was  meant,  in  the  Poet’s  mind,  to  afford 
space  and  a  suitable  shape  for  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  vault  of  heaven. 

The  scenes  wrought  upon  the  Shield 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Earth,  Sea,  and  Heavenly 

bodies. 

2.  In  a  city  at  peace,  we  have 

^  a.  Marriage  processions  and  fes¬ 

tivities  : 

b.  A  judicial  suit,  tried  by  the 
people,  under  the  presiden¬ 
cy  of  the  Elders. 

3.  In  a 'city  at  war, — 

a.  A  scene  before  the  ramparts  : 

b.  An  ambush  and  surprise  : 

c.  A  blootly  fight. 

4.  The  ploughing  of  a  field. 

5.  The  harvest,  and  the  meal  in  pre¬ 

paration. 

6.  The  vintage,  with  music,  and 

march  (or  something  more  than 
march)  to  time  of  the  vintagers. 

7.  A  herd  of  cattle  attacked  by  lions. 

8.  Sheep  at  pasture,  and  their  folds. 

9.  The  Dance. 

10.  The  great  Ocean  River,  encom¬ 
passing  the  whole  ;  as,  in  the 
mind  of  Homer,  it  encompassed 
the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

The  two  grand  over-ruling  conditions  of 
human  life,  and  the  prevailing  t^nd  elemen¬ 
tary  pursuits  of  human  industry,  are  thus 
plac^  before  us  with  a  remarkable  com¬ 
prehensiveness.  We  see  Peril  and  Safety, 
Stir  and  Calm,  Toil  and  Pleasure  ;  the  re¬ 
past  prepared  to  reward  the  one,  music 
and  movement  enlivening  the  other. 

The  alternations  of  the  scenes  are  both 
skilful  and  studied.  From  the  bloody 
fight  we  pass  to  the  activity  of  peaceful 
industry  ;  from  the  furious  assault  of  the 
lions  to  the  deep  repose  of  the  pasturing 
flocks  ;  and  from  these  again  to  the  rapid 
and  sparkling  animation  of  the  dance. 

We  may  however  remark  upon  what 
the  Shield  does  not  contain  as  well  as  on 
what  it  does.  We  do  not  find  on  it  any 
scene  of 

1.  Navigation: 

2.  Hunting  : 

3.  Any  domestic  art  or  trade  : 

4.  Religious  rite  or  observance. 


*  Observations,  &c. 
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As  to  the  first,  it  is  plain  from  the  Poems 
generally,  that  Navigation  had  not  yet  be¬ 
come  a  characteristic  or  familiar  feature  of 
Greek  life.  We  hear  nowhere  of  a  trading 
ship,  except  in  connection  with  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians. 

As  to  the  second,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  hunting  of  the  Homeric  times 
was  not  a  pastime,  but  a  pursuit  of  di¬ 
rect  utility,  intended  to  rid  the  land  of  a 
nuisance,  and  to  provide*  for  the  safety  of 
property.  When  it  is  thus  viewed,  we  have 
the  substance  of  hunting  given  in  the  sin¬ 
gularly  animated  scene  of  the  lions  and  the 
bull. 

With  respect  to  the  third  head,  we  may 
bear  in  mind  that  the  useful  arts  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  were  for  the  most  part  homely,  seden¬ 
tary,  and  single-handed.  Even  for  his 
similes,  Homer  has  but  little  employed 
them  :  much  less  could  they  come  up  to 
the  dignity  of  these  more  stirring  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  life.  Even  the  combined  labor 
of  the  damsels  in  the  Palace  of  Alkinoos — 
the  only  instance  given  us  in  the  Poem  of 
such  combination — would  have  supplied 
but  a  tame  and  poor  picture  for  the  Shield. 
Moreover  it  is  rather  a  Phoenician,  than  a 
Greek  picture. 

The  absence  of  any  scene  representing 
the  rites  and  observances  of  religion,  opens 
much  wider  questions. 

The  great  and  standing  institution  of  an¬ 
cient  religion  was  sacrifice. 

We  have  this  in  Homer  as  associated 
with  particular  places,  like  the  grove  and 
fountain  of  the  Nymphs  near  the  towns  of 
Ithaka  ;♦  or  with  rare  and  solemn  occa¬ 
sions,  like  the  hecatomb  to  Apollo  in  the 
First  Iliad,t  and  the  sacrifice  of  Agamem¬ 
non  in  the  Third.J  Lastly,  it  is  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  common  meal,  as  we  see  both 
in  other  places,  and  in  this  very  description 
where  the  Heralds  had  “  sacrificed,”  that 
is,  had  killed  and  cooked,  a  great  ox  for 
the  meal  of  the  reapers.  None  of  these 
three  occasions  of  sacrifice  were  available 
for  a  prominent  position  on  the  surface 
of  the  Shield  :  the  first  and  second  because 
they  were  occasional,  not  ordinary ;  the 
third,  because  it  could  not  command  the 
requisite  breadth  and  liveliness  of  interest 
as  a  separate  or  special  subject.  In  truth, 
the  observances  of  religion  filled  no  large 


*  Od.  xvii.  204-11. 
t  II.  i.  446. 

^  II.  iii.  264. 


place  in  the  Greek  mind,  even  in  the  Ho¬ 
meric  times.  And  this  leads  to  a  wider 
form  and  scope  of  observation.  We  find 
here  in  this  extraordinary  poetic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Homer,  an  early  indication,  an 
embryo,  so  to  speak,  of  that  principle 
which  was  to  reach  its  fullest  manifestation 
in  the  Greek  of  the  classical  period,  the 
principle  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  our  hu¬ 
man,  earthly  life ;  without  any  capital 
regard  to  what  is  before  us  in  futurity,  or 
what  is  above  and  around  us  in  the  un¬ 
seen  world.  Hence  the  Shield  contains 
no  Birth,  and  no  Funeral,  of  man.  The  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end  of  life  are  Endowed 
for  Christians  with  so  intense  an  interest, 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  different  an 
aspect  they  offered  to  those  beyond  the 
pale.  Both  of  them  are  swathed  in  weak¬ 
ness  or  distress,  and  the  Greek  had  no 
charm  in  his  possession  which  could  invest 
distress  and  weakness  with  beauty,  or  infuse 
into  them  the  glow  of  life.  Sorrow  had  not 
yet  been  glorified.  Scenes  like  these,  he 
would  say,  do  not  make  up  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  life,  but  impair  it ;  they  are  not  to 
be  acknowledged  as  legitimately  belonging 
to  it ;  we  submit  to  them,  for  we  cannot 
help  submitting  ;  but  they  form  no  portion 
of  our  glory,  and  we  put  them  out  of  sight. 

Fulness  of  energy  in  the  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  and  fulness  of  delight  follow¬ 
ing  their  exercise  ;  action  rewarded  in  it¬ 
self,  and  sustained  by  this  reward ;  a  sphere 
bright,  brilliant,  bounded,  self-contained, 
self-supported,  full  of  all  things  glorious, 
beautiful,  and  strong  ;  such  was  the  aim  of 
life  for  the  Greek,  and  all  that  tended  to 
break  and  banish  the  illusion  was  carefully 
kept  away  from  thought  and  view.  The 
spirit  which  pervades  the  action  of  the 
Shield  is  therefore  the  spirit  of  joy :  joy  in 
movement,  joy  in  repose ;  joy  in  peace,  aqd 
joy  in  battle  :  anywhere  and  always  joy, 
until  the  day  that  must  come  shall  come, 
and  the  final  plunge  is  made  into  the  Dark¬ 
ness,  where  a  Sceptre,  ruling  all  the  dead, 
is  not  worth  as  much  as  is  the  mess  of  a 
laborer  for  hire,  though  the  master  be 
poor,  and  can  give  but  scanty  cheer,*  if 
only  it  be  had  beneath  the  cheerful  sun 
and  in  the  abode  of  the  living. 

In  writing  thus  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  Greek  Tragedy.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
qualifies  the  general  truth  of  my  position  ; 
and  I  would  recommend  those  who  doubt 
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to  result  the  remarkable  observations  of 
Bishop  Butler,  in  the  Analogy,  on  passive 
habits. 

Upon  the  Translation  I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  have  aimed  at  great  fidelity — in  a 
word,  at  the  representation  of  Homer  as 
he  is ;  though  well  aware  in  how  slight  a 
measure  this  object  can  have  been  gained : 
for  in  the  effort  to  hold  firmly  by  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  Poet,  the  ethereal  parts 
escape. 

I  have  given  to  the  obscure  word  eirai 
the  sense  of  ramparts,  which  the  context 
seems  almost  to  require  :  and  I  have  not 
attempt^  to  render  by  any  exact  equiva¬ 
lent  the  expression  periclutos  Amphiguteis  ; 
even  Chapman  in  this  place  recoils  from 
the  letter,  and  translates  the  phrase  ‘  the 
famous  Artsman.’ 

THE  SHIELD  OF  ACHILLES,  WROUGHT  BV 
HEPHAISTOS. 

II.  xviit.  468—608. 

I. 

So  He  spake,  and  left  the  goddess ; 

Straitway  to  the  bellows  drew. 

Fixed  them  fireward,  set  them  blowing  ; 

Mouths  a  score  in  all  they  blew. 
Reddening,  whitening,  all  the  furnace 
With  their  timely  various  blast. 

As  the  god  and  work  required  it. 

Slower  now,  and  now  more  fast 
Precious  gold,  and  stubborn  copper. 

Silver  store,  and  tin,  he  cast 
In  the  flame.  The  ponderous  anvil 
Next  upon  its  block  he  tries  ; 

One  hand  grasps  the  sturdy  hammer. 

One  the  pincers  firmly  plies. 

II. 

First  of  all,  the  Shield  he  moulded 

Broad,  and  strong,  and  wrought  through¬ 
out. 

With  a  bright  and  starry  border. 

Threefold  thick,  set  round  about. 
Downward  hung  its  belt  of  silver. 

Five  the  layers  of  the  Shield, 

And  with  skilful  mind  he  sculptured 
Rare  devices  o’er  its  field. 

HI. 

There  he  wrought  Earth,  Sea,  and  Heaven, 
There  he  set  the  unwearying  Sun, 

And  the  waxing  Moon,  and  stars  that 
Crown  the  blue  vault  every  one; 


Pleiads,  Hyads,  strong  Orion, 

Arctos,  hight  to  boot  the  Wain. 

He  upon  Orion  waiting. 

Only  he  of  all  the  train 
Shunning  still  the  baths  of  Ocean, 
Wheels  and  wheels  his  round  again. 

iv. 

There  he  carved  two  goodly  Cities 
Thick  with  swarms  of  speaking  men. 


Weddings  were  in  one,  and  banquets. 
Torches  blazing  overhead. 

Nuptial  hymns,  and  from  their  chambers 
Brides  about  the  city  led. 

Here  to  pipe  and  harp  resounding 
Young  men  wildly  whirling  danced ; 
While  the  women,  each  one  standing 
By  their  piorches,  gaze  entranced. 

VI. 

But  the  townsmen  all  assembled 
In  the  forum  thronging  stood ; 

For  a  strife  of  twain  had  risen. 

Suing  on  a  fine  of  blood. 

All  was  paid,  the  first  protested. 

Pleading  well  to  move  the  crowd  ; 
Nought  was  liad,  upheld  the  second  ; 

Each  to  obey  an  umpire  vowed ; 

And  the  hearers,  as  they  sided 
This  or  that  way,  cheered  aloud. 

And  the  heralds  ordered  silence ; 

And,  on  chairs  of  polished  stone. 
Ranged  in  venerable  circle 
Sate  the  Elders.  One  by  one 
Each  the  clear-toned  herald’s  sceptre 
Took,  and  standing  forth  alone 
Spake  his  mind.  Two  golden  talents 
Lay  before  them,  to  requite 
Only  him,  among  tlie  Judges, 

Straightliest  who  should  judge  the  right. 

VII. 

But  before  the  second  City 
Bright  in  arms  two  Armies  lay. 

Evil  choice  one  gave  the  other : 

Either  half  the  goods  to  pay 
In  that  smiling  town,  or  see  it 

Given  to  fire  and  slaughter.  They 
Brooked  it  not,  but  armed  for  ambush. 

Wives  beloved,  and  stripling  hands. 
And  with  these  the  age-bound  greybeards, 
Guard  tlie  wall.  Off  march  the  bands. 

VIII. 

Ar^s  and  Athend  lead  them  ; 

Gold,  and  golden-clad,  they  gleam. 
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Fair,  and  large  in  aims,  and  towering 
Right  and  left,  as  gods  beseem. 
Dwindled  either  host  beside  them. — 

One  to  ambush  held  its  way, 

Where  the  folk  was  used  to  water. 

And  along  the  river  lay 
Wrapt  in  swarthy  armor.  Yonder, 

Twain  for  scouts  they  set,  to  keep 
Watch  for  the  expected  booty, 
Curly-horndd  beeves,  and  sheep. 

Soon  it  comes  in  view.  Two  shepherds 
Mirthful  music  heedless  play 
On  their  pipes.  Forewarned,  the  army 
Quick  make  havoc  of  the  prey. 

Snowy  flocks,  and  droves  of  oxen. 

And  the  swains  beside  them  slay. 

IX. 

When  the  host  before  the  ramparts 
Heard  the  bellowing  din  from  far, 
Mounted  each  man  on  his  chariot 
Drove  the  prancing  steeds  to  war : 
Quick  they  came.  They  closed  in  battle 
Ranged  along  the  river’s  banks, 

And  they  hurled  the  sharp-tipped  •  lances 
Each  athwart  the  other’s  ranks. 

Strife  and  Tumult  there  were  mingling. 
There  destroying  Fate  he  drew ; 

Some  alive  and  still  unwounded. 

Some  she  grasped,  with  gashes  new ; 
Some,  now  corpses,  through  the  turmoil 
Draggling  by  the  feet  she  bore. 

And  her  shoulders  had  a  mantle 
Dabbled  foul  with  human  gore. 

Like  to  living  men  they  mingled, 

Fought  alive  with  might  and  main, 

.\nd,  alive,  to  either  army 

Dragged  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

X. 

There  he  set  a  loamy  fallow. 

Three  times  wrought,  full  soft,  and  wide 
Many  a  team,  and  many  a  ploughman 
Down  and  up  the  fallow  plied. 

And  as  each,  the  boundary  reaching. 
Turned,  would  one  that  stood  beside 
Give  into  his  hands  the  wine-cup 
Honey-sweet  So  each  more  fain. 
Wheeling  down  the  deep  soft  furrow. 
Eager  strove  the  bound  to  gain. 

And  the  darkening  glebe  behind  them. 

All  along,  albeit  of  gold. 

New  wrought  earth  in  hue  resembling. 
Gave  a  marvel  to  behold. 


*  Literally,  copper-tipped. 


XI. 

There  he  set  a  field  corn-laden. 

In  that  field  the  shearers  reap. 

Grasping  close  their  sharpened  sickles. 

Down  the  furrows,  heap  on  heap, 

Falls  the  grain  to  ground.  The  binders 
Sheaves,  in  order  following,  bind  ; 
Binders  three :  to  whom  unwearied 
Carrier-lads  their  armfuls  bring. 
Watching  from  beside  the  furrow. 

Silent  near  them  stands  the  King, 

Staff  in  hand,  and  glad  in  spirit 
By  an  oak  o’er  shadowing. 

Heralds,  for  the  feast  preparing, 

Slay  a  weighty  ox,  and  dress ; 

And  the  women  strew  thick  o’er  it 
Barley-meal,  the  reaper’s  mess. 

XII. 

There  he  set  a  goodly  vineyard. 

Laden  with  its  grapes  of  gold  : 
Silver-pales  the  pendant  clusters 
Glossy-black  all  through  uphold. 

Moat  of  bronze*  around  the  border, 
Round  the  moat  a  hedge  of  tin  ; 

One  small  path,  at  time  of  vintage. 

Lets  the  gatherers  out  and  in. 

.\nd  the  train  of  youths  and  maidens 
In  the  wicker- baskets  brings, 

Blithe  of  thought,  the  luscious  fruitage. 

Daintily  a  stripling  sings 
To  his  clear-toned  lyre,  amongst  them. 

So  as  Linos  sung  of  yore : 

They  too,  frisking,  shouting,  singing. 
Stamp  the  time  upon  the  floor. 

XIII. 

There  a  herd  of  kine  he  moulded. 

Some  in  tin,  and  some  in  gold. 

Lowing  they,  with  horns  uplifted. 

Rushed  afield  from  out  the  fold. 

Where  the  wavy  reed-bed  quivered. 
Where  the  sounding  river  rolled. 
Golden  herdsmen  four  attend  them. 

Nine  swift  dogs  behind.  When  lo ! 
Dread  to  see,  a  pair  of  lions. 

Mid  the  kine  that  foremost  go 
Seized  a  bellowing  bull,  and  dragged  him 
Roaring.  Dogs  and  men  pursued. 
They,  the  huge  hide  tearing  open. 

Lapped  the  bowels  and  the  blood. 
While  the  herdsmen,  void  of  purpose. 
Chid  the  swift  hounds  to  the  proof. 


*  It  is  an  unsolved  question  whether  the  word 
in  the  original  {Kvaveij)  refers  only  to  color,  or  to 
a  metallic  substance.  In  my  opinion,  if  it  refers 
to  a  metallic  substance,  that  substance  is  bronze. 
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These,  as  loath  to  grip  the  lions, 

Bayed  at  hand,  yet  held  aloof. 

XIV. 

There  a  pasture,  broad,  and  gleaming — 
White  with  sheep,  in  beauteous  glade. 
And  with  hut,  and  roof-clad  pen,  and 
Stall,  the  mighty  Master  made. 

XV. 

There  a  Dance  the  mighty  Master 
In  the  broidered  metal  wrought. 

Such  to  rich-haired  Ariadnd 
Daidalos  in  Knossos  brought. 

Spacious  Knossos.  Youths  and  maidens, 
Maidens  grown  of  age  to  wed, 

|land  on  wrist,  each  one  with  other, 
Through  the  mazes  lightly  sped. 

These  are  robed  in  rarest  muslin, 

Those  fine-woven  tunics  wear. 

Soft  with  glaze  of  oil,  and  glistening. 
These  are  crowned  with  garlands  fair. 


Those  their  golden  poniards,  hanging 
From  their  belts  of  silver,  bear. 

Now  with  trained  feet  careering 
,  All  the  troop  in  circle*  flies. 

Like  the  potter’s  wheel  t  and  gearing. 
Which  for  speed  he  sits  and  tries ; 

Now  each  rank  in  backward  movement 
On  the  rank  behind  them  fall. 

Charmed  with  those  bewitching  dancers. 
Throngs  a  gazing  crowd.  Mid  all 
Harps  and  sings  the  sacred  minstrel : 

Ever,  as  his  notes  begin. 

Tumblers  twain  are  wildly  whirling 
Round  the  open  ring  within. 

XVI. 

Ocean’s  might,  resistless  River, 

Last  of  ail,  his  labor  sealed. 

Rolling  round  the  outmost  border 
Of  the  deftly-fashioned  Shield. 

•  — Contemporary  Review. 
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In  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  it  is  desirable  that  physiolo¬ 
gists  should  continue  the  practice  of  what 
is  commonly  called  vivisection,  to  which 
thejr  have  hitherto  been  accustomed.  By 
vivisection  I  understand  the  operating 
with  cutting  instruments  or  by  other  means 
on  the  still  living  bodies  of  animals.  The 
word  “  living"  requires  perhaps  some  fur¬ 
ther  definition.  In  the  long  series  of 
changes  through  which  the  body  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  animal  passes  from  full  functional  ac¬ 
tivity  to  complete  decomposition  there  are 
three  chief  stages,  each  of  which  may  be 
arbitrarily  taken  as  the  end  of  life.  There 
is  the  time  at  which  consciousness  is  lost, 
the  time  at  which  the  breath  stops  and 
the  heart  ceases  to  beat,  and  the  time 
at  which  the  muscles  become  rigid  with 
the  death-stiffening.  The  succession  of 
the  three  events  is  always  in  the  same  or¬ 
der,  but  the  interval  of  time  between  any 
two  of  them  varies  within  very  wide  limits. 
For  our  purposes  it  will  perhaps  be  best 
to  take  the  second  as  marking  the  end  of 
life,  to  say  that  an  animal  is  still  alive  so 
long  as  the  heart  is  beating  and  air  enters 
into  and  issues  from  the  chest. 

_;It  is  very  desirable  that  a  discussion. 


the  decision  upon  which  must  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  physiology  at  least, 
should  not  be  turned  aside  to  any  false 
issues.  ' 

The  question  whether  vivisection  is  a 
bad  thing  is  in  no  wise  settled  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  there  are  many  things  equally 
bad.  Thus,  to  say  that  the  evil  wrought 
upon  animals  in  the  name  of  science  is 
but  a  flea-bite  compared  to  that  done  in 
the  name  of  sport,  is  simply  to  bring’for- 
ward  a  tu  quoque  argument  of  no  real  worth 
except  to  stop  the  mouths  of  particular 
opponents.  When  the  ardent  sportsman, 
or  when  one,  no  sportsman  himself,  but 
having  a  theoretical  admiration  of  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  the  field,  declaims  against  vivisec¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  such 
a  one  of  some  of  the  agonies  of  sport — of 
the  scenes  which  accompany  a  battue  or  a 
pigeon-match  ;  of  wounded  birds  dragging 


^  *  The  simile  of  the  potter’s  wheel  h;is  led  me 
to  describe  the  dance  in  terms  as  circular ;  and  I 
have  been  influenced  in  rendering  this  passage  to 
a  certain  extent  by  dances  as  I  have  seen  them 
practised  by  a  Greek  village^population  of  this 
day. 

f  “  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter’s 
wheel.” — I  Henry  VI.,  i,  5. 
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their  maimed  bodies  to  some  hidden  co¬ 
vert,  there  to  die  a  lingering  death;  of 
the  piercing  squeals  of  the  hunted  hare; 
of  the  last  moments  of  the  brave  fox,  when, 
after  a  fruitless  struggle,  the  time  comes 
for  his  living  body  to  be  torn  by  the  pur¬ 
suing  hounds ;  to  ask  him  how  often  a  liv¬ 
ing  object  of  sport  is  by  some  purposeful 
sudden  blow  humanely  killed  “  to  put  it 
out  of  its  misery ;”  to  suggest  to  him  as  a 
matter  of  reflection  that  had  we  any  satis¬ 
factory  measure  of  pain,  it  would  be  found 
that  all  the  pain  which  physiologists  have 
caused  since  their  science  began,  is  less 
than  that  which  the  animal  creation  has 
suffered  in  the  field  from  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
since  the  last  General  Election.  It  may 
be  of  use  to  say  this  to  a  sportsman  ;  but 
vivisection  is  not  thereby  justified.  It  is 
no  use  saying  it  at  all  to  those  who  are 
now  agitating  this  question.  They  are 
equally  opposed  to  cruelty  in  sport  as  to 
cruelty  in  science  ;  but  they  are  also  wise 
in  their  generation.  They  see  that  there 
is  far  more  hope  of  putting  down  the  one 
than  the  other.  Biologists  and  physiolo¬ 
gists  are  at  the  present  moment  clearly  in 
disrepute.  To  call  them  atheists,  is  to 
show  oneself  a  man  of  spirit  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Following  out  their  own  science, 
along  the  path  Nature  has  pointed  out 
to  them,  they  have  run  counter  to  many 
established  opinions  and  cherished  views. 
Divorced  by  the  divergence  of  their  re¬ 
spective  methods  in  large  measure  from 
the  mathematicians  and  physicists,  to  whom 
orthodoxy  is  easy,  accused  of  materialism, 
active  in  the  support  of  Darwinism  and 
evolution  theories,  believed  by  the  many 
to  have  no  faith, — their  position  not  a 
little  resembles  that  of  the  Jews  in  the 
middle  ages;  they  are  just  in  the  condition 
in  which  the  accusation  of  cruelty  is  most 
tellingly  made  and  most  readily  credited 
against  them  by  a  vulgar  public.  This 
the  opponents  of  vivisection  know  full 
well ;  and  therefore  it  is  against  the  phy¬ 
siologists  and  not  against  the  pigeon 
shooters  that  they  make  their  complaint. . 
They  arc  even  willing  at  the  present  to 
use  the  latter  against  the  former.  By  and 
bye,  if  they  are  successful  in  this,  they 
will  move  against  sport,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  far  more  cruel  and  has  far  less 
justification  than  the  vivisection  which  has 
l)een  done  away  withi 
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Nor  is  it  any  use  to  tell  a  far  larger 
class,  the  eaters  of  meat,  that  the  pain 
which  physiology  has  caused  since  the 
time  of  Galen  is  far  less  than  that  which 
in  any  one  week  is  caused  in  butchers’ 
shambles  in  providing  flesh  to  fill  the 
mouths  of  the  people  of  London. 

Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  any  use 
to  say  that  because  many  physiologists  are 
kindly,  humane  men  in  private  life,  there¬ 
fore  the  accusation  of  cruelty  brought 
against  them  must  be  false.  I  know  a 
physiologist  who,  after  a  day  spent  in  ex¬ 
perimental  work,  may  be  seen  sitting  in 
the  evening  with  a  favorite  cat  on  his  lap, 
an  old  dog  by  his  side,  and  a  new  one  at 
his  feet ;  but  I  would  not  therefore  guaran¬ 
tee  that  he  had  not  been  cruel  in  the 
morning.  He  might  be  an  angel  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  but  a  demon  in  the 
laboratory.  I  Jtnow  a  physiologist  of 
whom  his  friends  have  said,  that  had  he 
not  been  so  amiable  he  might  have  made 
a  noise  in  the  world,  and  yet  who  at  the 
present  moment  is  being  accused  of  brutal 
cruelties.  I  feel  that  the  accusation  might 
be  true. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  say,  through  it 
may  be  said  with  perfect  truth,  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  present  agitation  against  vivi¬ 
section  is  one  of  the  many  fruits  of  a  mawk¬ 
ish  sentimentalism  which  is  stealing  over 
the  present  generation,  and-by  a  lessening 
of  manliness  is  curtailing  the  good  effects 
of  increased  enlightenment.  The  foolish  of 
this  world  are  often  used  to  correct  the 
wise;  and  actions  brought  about  by  a 
wrong  sentimentalism  may  be  in  themselves 
right  and  good. 

The  question  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
man  should  continue  to  inflict  the  pains  of 
death,  or  pains  without  death,  on  other 
animals,  and  if  so,  within  what  limits,  is 
one  which  must  be  argued  out  on  its  own 
merits  alone,  and  the  discussion  of  it  will 
not  be  advanced  byjrrelevant  considera¬ 
tions  such  as  these  on  which  we  have 
dwelt. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  inquiry — 
one  from  the  side  of  man,  the  other  from 
the  side  of  the  animal.  I.et  us  first  con¬ 
sider  the  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  animal. 

We  have  to  determine  the  principles 
which  govern  or  should  govern  the  con¬ 
duct  of  man  towards  animals.  One  broad 
principle  may  be  briefly  stated :  Unless 
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man  destroys  animals,  animals  would  soon 
destroy  man.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  told 
us — 

“  Nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no  pre-icher 
can  heal 

and  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  the  lives 
of  all  living  beings  are  shaped  by  “  the 
struggle  for  existence.”  Man’s  life  is  a 
struggle  for  existence  with  his  fellow-men, 
with  living  animals  and  plants,  and  with 
the  lifeless  forces  of  the  universe.  The 
very  conditions  of  his  existence  lay  upon 
him  the  burden,  and  in  so  doing  give  him 
the  right  to  use  the  world  around  him,  the 
lives  of  animals  included,  to  aid  him  in  his 
strife.  Imagine  the  results  of  forbidding 
man  to  take  away  the  lives  of  animals. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  whole  human 
race  were  to  form  itself  into  a  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  the  *  Destruction  of 
Tigers.  How  many  generations  would 
pass  before  “  the  last  man”  provided  a 
tumultuous  crowd  of  tigers  with  the  last 
human  meal  ? — possibly  the  indefatigable 
Secretary  of  the  Society  sealing  with  his 
death  his  loyalty  to  the  cause.  Or,  since 
tigers,  like  man,  are  carnivorous,  and  might 
therefore  be  supposed  more  worthy  of 
death  than  herbivorous  creatures,  let  us 
suppose  the  efforts  of  the  Society  to  be 
directed  towards  the  preservation  of  sheep. 
How  many  generations  would  pass  before 
the  face  of  the  earth  were  covered  with 
woolly  flocks,  and  man  were  driven  to  lead 
a  laborious,  frugivorous,  arboreal  life  on  the 
tree-tops,  or  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence 
on  resuscitated  P/ahlbauten,  as  being  the 
only  places  where  the  necessities  of  the 
sheep  would  permit  him  to  dwell  ?  Did 
the  reader  ever  by  chance  descend  at  early 
dawn  into  the  kitchen  and  watch  the  con' 
vulsive  agonies  of  a  writhing  heap  of  cock¬ 
roaches  drowning  in  the  watery  trap  set 
for  them  by  the  cook  overnight  ?  What  a 
scene  of  unutterable  woe  is  that  w-hen 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cock¬ 
roach  !  But,  if  man  were  to  deny  himself 
the  right  of  vivisection  or  vivipression  over 
the  vermin  which  infest  his  home  and  bed, 
what  would  come  of  it  ? 

To  be  serious  :  man,  if  he  is  to  live  and 
prosper,  must  kill  other  animals.  It  is  a 
duty  laid  upon  him  by  the  nature  of  things ; 
a  duty,  and  therefore  a  right.  Self-preser¬ 
vation  demands  it.  But  what  do  we  mean 
by  self-preservation  ?  Can  we  draw  a  line 
and  say  that  he  is  justified  in  slaying  an 


animal  for  this  purpose  and  not  for  that  ? 
We  can  only  do  so  by  applying  the  test  of 
whether  the  death  of  the  animal  is  useful 
to  him  or  no.  Wh'  never  or  wherever  the 
death  of  an  animal  is  of  advantage  either 
to  himself  or  to  the  human  society  of 
which  he  is  a  unit,  he  is  justified  in  slay¬ 
ing  that  animal. 

'I'he  success  of  the  human  race  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  depends  on  man’s 
being  well  fed ;  man  is  therefore  justified 
in  slaying  and  ea'ing  a  sheep.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  human  race  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  dei)endent  on  knowledge  being 
increased ;  man  is  therefore  justified  in 
slaying  a  frog  or  a  rabbit,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  human  knowledge  is  thereby 
enlarged. 

Death  is  in  itself  painful.  It  is  only  by 
special  means  that  the  pangs  amid  which 
the  ties  of  life  are  loosened  can  be  done 
away  with.  The  slaughter  of  an  animal 
is  therefore  of  necessity  painful,  except  in 
the  special  cases  where  means  have  been 
taken  to  do  away  with  pain.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  when  an  ani¬ 
mal  is  slaughtered  by  man,  it  is  the  death 
of  the  animal  which  benefits  man,  the 
pain  itself  which  accompanies  the  death 
does  him  no  good  at  all.  While  justified, 
therefore,  in  killing  the  animal,  he  is  not 
juUified  in  causing  it  pain.  He  is  bound, 
in  fact,  to  kill  the  animal  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cause  as  little  pain  as  is  consistent  with 
his  own  interest.  The  death  of  a  sheep 
in  a  butcher’s  slaughter-house  is  painful; 
but  men  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  do 
wrong  in  killing  a  sheep  for  food.  They 
kill  it  with  as  little  pain  as  is  under  the 
circumstances  possible.  They  could  not 
make  the  pain  less,  except  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  elaborate  and  costly  methods  which 
would  probably  ruin  the  butcher  or  spoil 
the  meat,  or  at  least,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  and  of  the  market,  do 
damage  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  The 
death  of  an  ox,  again,  is  more  painful  than 
that  of  a  sheep  ;  but  men  do  not  therefore 
feel  bound  to  live  on  mutton  alone.  They 
.consider  that  the  advantages  of  a  mixed 
diet  of  beef  and  mutton  justify  them  in 
inflicting  that  additional  quantity  of  pain 
which  is  suffered  whenever  an  ox  is  felled. 

In  short,  this,  under  one  aspect,  is  a 
selfish  world.  The  struggle  for  existence 
is  its  guiding  principle.  If  we  believe 
that  man  is  to  govern  the  world,  and  he 
must  either  govern  or  succumb,  then  we 
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must  be  prepared  to  use  animals  selfishly, 
if  you  please  to  call  it  so — to  use  animals 
for  our  advantage — to  kill  them  when  we 
have  need  of  their  deaths — ^to  kill  them 
with  pain  when  the  pain  is  for  our  benefit ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  greater  includes  the 
less,  to  inflict  pain  without  death  where 
their  pain  does  us  good.*  Our  good  is 
in  fact  the  rule  of  our  conduct  towards 
animals.  Whenever  an  animal  is  killed 
by  man,  or  suffers  pain  at  the  hand  of 
man,  without  benefit  to  man,  or  where 
the  same  benefit  could  be  gained  without 
the  death  or  without  the  pain,  then  the 
death  or  the  pain  can  be  no  longer  justi¬ 
fied.  The  man  who  inflicts  them  is  a 
cruel  man ;  he  no  longer  does  good,  but 
harm,  to  humanity,  and  humanity  ought 
to  stop  his  hand. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  almost  to  apologize 
to  the  reader  for  having  spent  so  much  of 
his  time  over  what  are  almost  truisms ;  but 
so  many  absurd  statements  are  continually 
being  made,  and  so  many  whimsical  ideas 
broached,  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  concerning  the 
principles  which  should  guide  our  general 
conduct  towards  animals  before  discussing 
the  special  subject  of  vivisection. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  the 
deaths  and  pains  which  the  word  vivisec¬ 
tion  implies  are,  or  have  been,  wrought 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  led  to  knowledge  and  power 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
gained;  or  whether  they  have  not  been 
wrought  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  have  not  led  to  knowledge 
and  'power,  or  the  power  and  knowledge 
might  have  been  gained  in  some  other 
way,  or,  being  gained  by  many  deaths 
and  much  pain,  have  been  so  small  that 
mankind  could  well  have  done  without 
them.  I  introduce  the  word  death  as  well 
as  pain,  because,  in  spite  of  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  and  the  fact  that  vivisection 
suggests  to  the  public  mind  pain  only,  and 
not  death  at  all,  the  truth  is,  that  in  at 
least  the  great  majority  of  cases  vivisection 
does  or  ought  to  mean  death  only,  and 
not  pain  at  all.  In  the  minds  of  those  ig¬ 
norant  of  physiology — and  they  are  fore- 


*  Some  writers  have  urged  that  while  man  is 
perfectly  justified  in  killing  any  number  of  ani¬ 
mals,  he  is  not  justified  in  causing  pain.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  animal  this  is  simply  a 
grotesque  al>surdity ;  from  the  point  of  view  of 
man  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  it  later  on. 
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most,  if  not  alone,  in  blaming  vivisection 
— much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
different  meanings  attached  to  the  words 
“  life”  and  “  living.”  I  alluded  to  these 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  To  many 
such  it  is  perhaps  a  revelation  to  leant 
that  an  animal  may  be  kept  alive — that  is, 
with  its  heart  in  full  working  order,  and 
its  respiratory  movements  continuing  with 
perfect  regularity — for  hours  and  hours 
after  all  signs  of  consciousness  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  All  operations  performed  on 
such  an  animal  would  come  under  the 
term  vivisection ;  but  in  the  total  absence 
of  all  signs  of  consciousness  it  would  be 
absurd  to  speak  of  pain.  It  would  per¬ 
haps  be  a  still  greater  revelation  to  such 
to  learn  that  a  frog,  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
series  of  events  which  we  class  together 
as  death — when  its  brain  and  spinal  cord 
have  been  instantaneously  destroyed  by 
an  operation  the  pain  of  which  may  be 
said  to  be  infinitesimal,  and  its  heart  re¬ 
moved  at  a  time  when  feeling  is  impossi¬ 
ble — may  yet  be  made  by  proper  means 
to  kick  and  jump  and  move  its  lx)dy  about 
in  almost  all  [>ossible  ways.  Any  opera¬ 
tion  performed  on  the  body  of  such  a  frog 
would  by  many  be  still  called  vivisection ; 
but  to  speak  of  such  a  mere  mass  of  mus¬ 
cle  and  nerve  as  suffering  pain,  is  about 
as  truthful  and  rational  as  to  say  that  it  is 
cruel  to  cut  down  a  tree,  though  a  silly, 
ignorant  looker-on  might  shriek  when  the 
leg  moved,  for  about  the  same  cause  and 
with  the  same  reason  that  the  African 
grovels  before  his  Fetish. 

Did  the  reader  ever  see  a  rabbit  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  influence  of  Chloral? 
Lying  prostrate,  with  flaccid  limbs,  with 
head  sunk  back  on  the  limp  neck,  motion¬ 
less  and  still,  at  first  sight  it  seems  quite 
dead  and  gone.  But  a  gentle  heaving  of 
the  body,  a  rise  and  a  fall  every  few  se¬ 
conds,  tells  you  that  it  still  breathes ;  and 
a  finger  placed  on  the  chest  may  feel  the 
quick  throb  of  the  still  beating  heart.  You 
pull  it  and  pinch  it ;  it  does  not  move. 
You  prick  with  a  needle  the  exquisitely 
sensitive  cornea  of  its  eye ;  it  makes  no 
sign,  save  only  perhaps  a  wink.  Y ou  make 
a  great  cut  through  its  skin  with  a  sharp 
knife;  it  does  not  wince.  You  handle  and 
divide  and  pinch  nerves  which  in  ourselves 
are  full  of  feeling ;  it  gives  no  sign  of  pain. 
Yet  it  is  full  of  action.  To  the  physiolo¬ 
gist  its  body,  though  poor  in  what  the 
vulgar  call  life,  is  still  the  stage  of  mani- 
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fold  events,  and  each  event  a  problem 
with  a  crowd  of  still  harder  problems  at 
its  back.  He  therefore  brings  to  bear  on 
this  breathing,  pulsating,  but  otherwise 
quiescent  frame,  the  instruments  which 
are  the  tools  of  his  research.  He  takes 
deft  tracings  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  blood 
in  the  widening  and  narrowing  vessels ;  he 
measures  the  time  and  the  force  of  each 
throb  of  the  heart,  while  by  light  galvanic 
touches  he  stirs  this  part  or  quiets  that ;  he 
takes  note  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  chest- 
walls,  as  they  quicken  or  grow  slow,  as  they 
w’ax  or  wane,  under  this  influence  or  that ; 
he  gathers  the  juice  which  pours  from  one 
or  another  gland;  he  divides  this  nerve, 
he  stimulates  that,  and  marks  the  result  of 
each  ;  he  brings  subtle  poisons  to  bear  on 
the  whole  frame,  or  on  parts ;  and  having 
done  what  he  wished  to  do,  having  ob¬ 
tained,  in  the  shape  of  careful  notes  or 
delicate  tracings,  answers  to  the  questions 
he  wished  to  put,  he  finishes  a  painless 
death  by  the  removal  of  all  the  blood  from 
the  body,  or  by  any  other  means  that 
best  suit  him  at  the  time.  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating  when  I  say  that  this  is  at  the 
present  day  one  of  the  commonest  forms 
of  vivisectional  experiment ;  this  is  what 
newspaper  writers  speak  of  as  “  torture,” 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  accuse  cultivated 
physiologists  of  barbaric  cruelty. 

A  dog  under  chloroform  or  morphia 
may  be  brought  to  very  nearly  the  same 
condition  as  a  rabbit  under  chloral ;  but 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  same 
long  duration  of  complete  quiescence  is 
maintained  with  greater  difficulty.  Dogs 
sometimes  howl  under  chloroform  or 
morphia  when  nothing  is  being  done  to 
them,  and  under  circumstances  in  which 
they  can  be  suffering  no  pain.  At  the 
moment,  w’hen  the  chloroform  begins  to 
take  effect  upon  them,  when  probably  con¬ 
fused  carnivorous  visions  chase  through 
their  brains,  the  howling  is  often  excessive. 
Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
administration  of  chloroform  to  human 
beings  is  well  aware  how  frequent  cries 
and  noises  are  in  the  stage  of  excitement, 
and  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  them  as  signs  of  pain. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  then,  where 
anaesthetics  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
used,  vivisectional  experiments  cause  no 
pain  at  all ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  this 
country  at  least,  physiologists  always  use 
anaesthetics  where  they  can.  They  do  so 


not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  animal,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment  itself. 
Unless  they  are  studying  actual  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  feefing,  pain  with  all  its  conse¬ 
quences  is  a  disturbing  element  which 
must  by  all  possible  means  be  eliminated 
if  the  experiment  is  to  have  its  due  value. 
The  apparent  lifelessness  of  the  animal  is 
the  physiologist’s  opportunity ;  struggling 
limbs  would  utterly  defeat  his  aims,  and  a 
sudden  start  might  wreck  his  whole  experi¬ 
ment.  Chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics 
have  immensely  lessened  human  suffering, 
not  only  by  simply  diminishing  pain,  but 
even  still  more  by  putting  it  in  the  power 
of  the  surgeon  to  perform  operations  which 
he  otherwise  would  not  dare  to  attempt. 
In  the  same  way  they  have  powerfully  aid¬ 
ed  the  progress  of  physiology  by  render¬ 
ing  possible  new  experiments,  and  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  investigator  to  analyse  securely 
phenomena  which  otherwise  would,  per¬ 
haps  for  ever,  have  remained  confused 
through  the  disturbances  caused  by  pain. 

There  are  some  experiments,  however, 
requiring  vivisection,  in  which  the  use  of 
chloral  or  other  anaesthetics  is,  for  various 
reasons,  inadmissible  or  undesirable. 
These  form  two  classes.  In  the  first  and 
most  numerous  the  experiment  is  generally 
a  short  one  and  quickly  carried  out,  and 
the  pain  slight  and  transient.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  for  anyone  to  judge 
truly  of  the  pain  fek  by  any  other  body, 
and  we  may  err  in  two  ways  in  estimating 
the  pain  felt  by  animals.  We  may  over¬ 
estimate  or  under-estimate  it.  Perhaps  a 
rough  but  tolerably  safe  test  of  great  pain 
or  distress  may  be  gained  by  noting 
whether  the  animal  is  willing  to  eat  or  no. 
When  a  rabbit,  for  instance,  not  previous¬ 
ly  starved,  begins  to  munch  carrots  im¬ 
mediately  after  an  operation,  or  even  con¬ 
tinues  to  munch  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  the  operation  is  being  performed, 
it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  cannot  be  very  painful.  I  may  add, 
that  in  the  experience  of  experimental 
physiologists,  the  skin  of  the  dog,  and  the 
rabbit — allowance  being  made  for  indivi¬ 
dual  p)eculiarities — is  not  nearly  so  sensi¬ 
tive  as  the  human  skin. 

The  second  class  of  experiments  car¬ 
ried  on  without  anjEsthetics,  those  entail¬ 
ing  a  considerable  amount  of  pain,  are  not 
only  by  far  the  least  numerous,  but  must 
of  necessity  beco/ne  less  and  less  numerous  as 
physiology  advances.  The  end  which  the 
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physiologist  lias  in  view  is  to  analyse  the 
life  of  any  being  into  its  constituent  fac¬ 
tors.  As  his  science  advances,  he  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  able  to  disengage 
any  one  of  these  factors  from  the  rest,  and 
so  to  study  it  by  itself.  He  can  already, 
as  we  have  seen,  study  the  complicated 
phenomena  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
of  respiration,  of  various  kinds  of  move¬ 
ment,  quite  apart  from  and  independent  of 
the  presence  of  consciousness.  As  his 
knowledge  widens  and  his  means  of  re¬ 
search  multiply,  this  power  of  analysis  will 
grow  more  and  more ;  and  by  and  bye,  if 
physiology  be  allowed  free  scope  for  its 
development,  there  will  come  a  day  when 
the  physiologist  in  his  experimental  in¬ 
quiries  will  cause  pain  then,  and  then  only, 
when  pain  is  the  actual  object  of  his  study. 
And  that  he  will  probably  study  best  upon 
himself. 

At  the  present  day,  the  greatest  amount 
of  pain  to  animals  is  probably  caused  in 
experiments  which  perhaps  hardly  come 
under  the  title  of  vivisection,  experiments 
in  which  the  effects  of  starvation  or  of  in¬ 
sufficient  food,  or  the  actions  of  poisons, 
are  being  studied.  These,  however,  lead 
to  valuable  results.  The  pain  which  is  the 
greatest  in  amount  and  the  least  worthy  in 
object  is  the  pain  which  comes  to  animals 
whose  bodies  have  been  used  as  tests  to 
ascertain  the  poisonous  nature  of  some 
suspected  material ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
the  witness-box,  not  of  physiology. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  physiolo¬ 
gists  are  the  cause  to  animals  of  much 
death,  of  a  gooil  deal  of  slight  pain,  and 
of  some  amount  of  severe  pain.  A  very 
active  physiologist  will,  for  instance,  in  a 
year  be  the  means  of  bringing  about,  for 
the  sake  of  science,  as  much  death  as  a 
small  village  will  in  a  week  for  the  sake  of 
its  mouths  and  its  fun,  and  will  give  rise  to 
about  as  much  pain  as  a  not  too  enthusi¬ 
astic  sportsman  in  a  short  sporting  season. 

We  have  now  to  ask  what  justification 
does  he  plead  for  this  death  and  this  pain  ? 
What  good  to  mankind  is  thereby  wrought 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  gained  ? 

His  answer  is,  that  the  science  of  phy¬ 
siology  is  thereby  advanced,  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  has  in  the 
main  been  won  by  experiments  on  living 
animals.  He  of  course  cannot,  and  no 
one  can,  tell  the  “  might  have  been.” 
Without  any  such  experiments,  physics 
and  chemistry,  aided  by  mathematics, 


might  have  synthetically  resolved  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  life  (though  even  then  it  might 
be  said  that  both  physics  and  chemistry 
sprang  from  the  older  biologic  lore,  and 
not  so  long  ago  a  common  physiological 
preparation,  the  muscle  and  nerve  of  a 
frog,  started  a  new  epoch  in  physics) ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  history,  experiments  on 
living  animals  have  been  the  stepping- 
stones  of  physiological  progress. 

The  great  Vesalius,  the  founder  of 
modern  anatomy,  turning  his  thoughts  to 
the  uses  of  the  structures  he  had  so  well 
described,  saw  clearly  that  the  problems 
opening  up  before  him  could  be  settled 
only  by  vivisection.  In  his  great  work, 
“  De  Corporis  Human!  Fabrica”  may  be 
read  the  evidence,  not  only  that  he  per¬ 
formed  experiments  on  living  animals,  but 
that,  had  he  not  in  so  inscrutable  a  way 
forsaken  the  arduous  pleasures  of  learning 
for  the  gossip  of  a  court,  those  exi)eriments 
would  have  led  him  up  to  and  probably 
beyond  the  discovery  which  years  after¬ 
wards  marked  an  epoch  in  physiology,  and 
made  the  name  of  Harvey  immortal.  He, 
indeed,  sowed  the  seed  whose  fruit  Har¬ 
vey  reaped.  The  corner-stone  of  physio¬ 
logy,  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  was  not  built  up  without  death  and 
pain  to  animals.  To-day,  it  is  true,  much 
of  the  evidence  touching  the  flow  of  blood 
may  be  shown  on  a  dead  body,  yet  the 
full  proof  cannot  be  given  even  now  with¬ 
out  an  experiment  on  a  living  creature ; 
and  certainly  Harvey’s  thoughts  were 
guided  by  his  study  of  the  living  palpitat¬ 
ing  heart  and  the  motions  of  the  living 
arteries,  quite  as  much  as  by  the  sugges¬ 
tions  coming  from  dead  valves  and  veins. 

After  Harvey  came  Haller,  whose  keen 
intellect  dispersed  the  misty  notions  of  the 
spiritualists,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
the  doctrine  of  “  irritability”  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  true  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system :  he  too,  in  his  work, 
wrought  death  and  suffering  on  animals. 

Another  great  step  onward  was  made 
when  Charles  Bell  and  Majendie,  by  ex¬ 
periments  on  animals  more  painful  than 
any  of  the  present  day,  traced  out  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  motor  and  sensory  nerves; 
and  yet  another,  when  Marshall  Hall  and 
others  demonstrated  by  vivisections  the 
widespread  occurrence  and  vast  importance 
of  reflex  actions. 

What  was  begun  with  death  and  pain 
has  been  carried  forward  by  the  same 
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means.  I  assert  deliberately  that  all  our 
real  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system — compared  with  which  all 
the  rest  of  physiology,  judged  either  from 
a  practical  or  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  is  a  mere  appendage — has  been 
gained  by  experiment,  that  its  fundamen¬ 
tal  truths  have  come  to  us  through  inqui¬ 
ries  entailing  more  or  less  vivisection.  By 
meditating  over  the  differences  in  structure 
visible  in  the  nervous  systems  of  different 
animals,  a  shrewd  observer  might  guess  at 
the  use  of  some  particular  part ;  but  till 
verified  by  experiment,  the  guess  would 
remain  a  guess ;  and  experiment  shows 
that  such  guesses  may  be  entirely  wrong. 
Where  experiment  has  given  a  clue,  careful 
observations  have  frequently  thrown  light 
on  physiological  problems.  Without  the 
experimental  clue,  the  phenomena  would 
ever  have  remained  a  hopeless  puzzle,  or 
have  served  to  bolster  up  some  baseless 
fancy.  What  disease,  or  what  structure, 
in  what  animal,  could  ever  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  that  “  inhibitory”  function 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  which  the  vivi- 
sectional  experiment  of  Weber  first  detect¬ 
ed  ?  What  a  light  that  one  experiment 
has  thrown  on  the  working  of  the  nervous 
system  1  What  disease  could  have  told  us 
that  which  we  have  learnt  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Du  Bois-Reymond  and  of 
Pfluger  ?  Where  would  physiological 
science  be  now  if  the  labors  of  Flourens, 
Brown-S^quard,  Schiff,  Vulpian,  Goltz, 
Waller,  and  others,  were  suddenly  wiped 
away  the  records  of  the  past  ?  Yet 
each  of  these  names  recalls  long  series  of 
experiments,  some  of  them  painful  in  char¬ 
acter,  on  living  animals. 

I  repeat,  take  away  from  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system  the  back-bone  of 
experimental  knowledge,  and  it  would  fall 
into  a  shapeless  huddled  mass. 

The  chemistry  of  living  beings,  one 
would  imagine  at  first  thoughts,  might  be 
investigated  without  distressing  the  organ¬ 
isms  which  formed  the  subjects  of  research. 
The  labors  of  Lavoisier  and  Priestley,  who 
first  made  clear  the  chemistry  of  respira¬ 
tion,  if  they  entailed  no  use  of  the  knife, 
caused  at  times  a  no  less  painful  suffoca¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  great  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  this  branch  of  the  study 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
are  still  being  made,  necessitate  almost 
daily  vivisection,  in  order  that  the  gases 
of  the  blood  may  be  studied  in  exactly  the 


same  condition  as  they  are  in  the  living 
body.  Even  still  more  bloody  has  been 
the  path  by  following  w'hich  we  have 
gain^  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of 
the  chemistry  of  digestion  and  nutrition. 
I  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Bid¬ 
der,  and  Schmidt  and  Bernard,  to  call  to 
the  mind  of  the  physiological  student  im¬ 
portant  results,  nearijr  all  reached  through 
vivisection.  The  shifts  and  changes  of  the 
elements  within  our  body  are  too  subtle 
and  complex  to  be  divined  from  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  chemical  laboratory  ;  the  phy¬ 
siologist  has  to  search  for  them  within  the 
body,  and  to  mark  the  compounds  chang¬ 
ing  in  the  very  spot  where  they  change ; 
otherwise  all  is  guess-work. 

Among  the  labors  of  the  present  gene¬ 
ration,  none  pierhaps  have  already  more 
far-reaching  results,  none  hold  out  more 
promise  of  fruit  in  the  future,  than  those 
which  bear  on  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  over  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  over  nutrition.  The  knowledge  we 
are  gradually  acquiring  of  the  subtle  nerv¬ 
ous  bonds  which  bind  together  the  uncon¬ 
scious  members  of  the  animal  common¬ 
wealth,  which  make  each  part  or  organ  at 
once  the  slave  and  guardian  of  every  other, 
and  which  with  cords  of  nervous  sympathy 
draw  each  moiety  of  the  body  to  work  for 
the  good  of  all,  is  putting  u  new  aspect  on 
physiology,  and  throwing  many  a  gleam  of 
light  into  the  very  darkest  regions  of  the 
science.  The  words  “  inflammation”  and 
“  fever,”  bandied  about  of  old  as  mystery- 
words,  sounding  much  but  signifying  little 
— shuttlecocks  tossed  to  and  fro  from  one 
school  of  doctrinaire  pathologists  to 
another — now  at  last,  through  the  labors 
of  modem  physiology,  seem  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  understood.  That  understanding, 
when  it  is  complete,  will  have  been  gained 
step  by  step  through  experiments  on  living 
animals,  one  of  the  first  of  which  was 
Claude  Bernard’s  research  on  vaso-motor 
nerves.* 


♦  The  great  importance  of  the  vaso-motor  sys¬ 
tem  justly  led  Mr.  Huxley  to  introduce  into  his 
Elementary  Lessons  in  Physiology  Bernard’s 
fundamental  experiment  with  some  such  words  as 
*'  a  rabbit  may  be  made  to  blush  artificially  by  di¬ 
viding  the  sympathetic  nerve.”  A  writer,  appa¬ 
rently  biassed  by  the  memories  of  his  own  ooy- 
hood,  has  accus^  Mr.  Huxley  of  thereby  danger¬ 
ously  inciting  boys  and  girls  to  cruelty,  as  if  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  were  the  sort  of 
thing  a  schoolboy  might  do  with  a  pocket-knife 
and  a  bit  of  string.  Is  it  any  use  to  enlighten  the 
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There  still  remains  the  question,  What 
good  does  physiology  bring  to  mankind  ? 
Of  the  value  of  physiology  as  a  not  insig¬ 
nificant  segment  of  the  circle  of  universal 
knowledge,  nothing  need  be  said ;  where 
saying  aught  is  necessary,  it  would  be  use¬ 
less.  Nor  need  much  be  said  concerning 
the  practical  value  of  physiology  as  a 
basis  for  the  conduct  of  life.  So  long  as 
men  refuse  to  learn  or  to  listen  to  physio¬ 
logy  in  order  that  they  may  the  better  use 
their  bodies,  it  would  be  hopeless  and  use¬ 
less  to  talk  of  the  day  when  they  may 
come  to  it  for  instruction  how  to  form 
their  minds  and  mould  their  natures.  It 
will  be  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to 
point  out  briefly  the  relations  of  physiolo¬ 
gy  to  the  practical  art  of  medicine. 

These  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  medical  profession  is  largely  indebted 
to  physiology  oa  account  of  special  dis¬ 
coveries  and  particular  experimental  re¬ 
searches.  If  we  regard  the  profession 
simply  as  a  body  of  men  who  possess  or 
should  possess  a  remedy  for  every  disease, 
this  may  seem  an  exaggerated  statement. 
Many  of  the  remedies  in  use  or  in  vogue 
at  the  present  day  have  been  discovered 
by  chance,  borrowed  from  ignorant 
savages,  or  lighted  on  by  blind  trials. 
Physiology  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  opium  or  quinine.  Where  spe¬ 
cific  remedies  have  been  suggested  by 
physiological  results  or  theories,  it  has  not 
eldom  happened  that  the  remedies,  though 
useful,  have  been  given  for  a  wrong  reason, 
or  have  done  good  in  a  way  which  was 
not  expected. 

But  if  we  look  upon  that  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  body  of  men,  cunning  to  detect 
the  nature  and  to  forecast  the  issues  of  the 
bodily  ills  under  which  we  suffer,  skilful  in 
the  use  of  means  to  avoid  or  to  lessen 
those  ills,  rich  in  resources  whereby  pain 
is  diminished  and  dangerous  maladies  art¬ 
fully  guided  to  a  happy  end,  then  we  owe 
physiology  many  and  great  debts.  Did 
the  reader  ever  suffer,  or  witness  others 
suffer,  with  subsequent  relief,  a  severe  sur¬ 
gical  operation  ?  if  so,  let  hirn  revere  the 
name  of  John  Hunter,  the  father  of  mod¬ 
em  surgery.  But  Hunter  was  emphatical¬ 
ly  a  physiologist;  his  surgery  was  but  the 
carrying  into  practice  of  physiological 

malevolent  ignorance  of  such  minds  by  telling 
them  that  many  physiological  experiments  require 
such  skill  anu  care  as  make  ordinary  surgical 
operations  seem  rough  and  easy  proceedings ? 


ideas,  many  of  which  were  got  by  experi¬ 
ments  on  living  animals.  Does  the  reader 
know  that  in  all  great  surgical  operations 
there  are  moments  of  imminent  danger 
lest  life  steal  away  in  gushes  of  blood  from 
the  divided  vessels,  danger  now  securely 
met  by  ligatures  scientifically  and  deftly 
tied?  Does  he  know  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  danger  was  imperfectly  met 
by  hot  searing-irons  and  other  rude  means, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  ligatures,  with 
their  proper  application,  was  due  to  experi¬ 
ments,  cruel  experiments,  if  you  like,  on 
dogs  and  other  dumb  animals,  experiments 
eminently  physiological  in  their  natures, 
about  which  much  may  be  read  in  the 
book  of  Jones  on  Hremorrhage?  Even 
now,  year  by  year,  the  scientific  surgeon, 
by  experiments  on  animals,  is  at  once  add¬ 
ing  to  physiological  knowledge  and  better¬ 
ing  his  treatment  of  wounded  or  diseased 
arteries.  Has  the  reader  seen  anyone  once 
stricken  by  paralysis,  or  bowed  down  by 
some  nervous  malady,  yet  afterward  made 
whole,  and  brought  back  to  fair,  if  not 
vigorous,  health  ?  The  advice  which  turn¬ 
ed  such  a  one  towards  recovery  was  based 
on  knowledge  originally  drawn  from  the 
vivisectional  experiments  of  physiologists, 
and  made  safe  by  matured  exi)erience.  Or 
has  he  watched  any  dear  friend  fading 
away  in  that  terrible  malady  diabetes,  after 
rejoicing  that  for  a  season  he  seemed  to  be 
gathering  strength  and  ceasing  to  fail,  even 
if  not  regaining  health  ?  The  old  gleam 
of  light  into  that  mysterious  disease  which 
we  possess,  came  from  the  vivisectional  re¬ 
searches  of  Claude  Bernard  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  glycogen  in  the  liver ;  and  by  ju¬ 
diciously  acting  upon  the  results  of  those 
researches  the  skilful  physician  can  some¬ 
times  stay  its  ravages.  He  cannot  cure  it 
even  now ;  and  unless  some  empiric  reme¬ 
dy  be  found  by  chance,  will  never  cure  it, 
until,  by  the  death  of  many  animals  in  the 
physiological  laboratory,  the  mystery  of  the 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  be  cleared 
up. 

But  why  need  I  go  on  adding  one  spe¬ 
cial  benefit  to  another?  They  may  be 
all  summed  up  in  one  'sentence,  which 
embodies  the  whole  relation  of  physiology 
to  the  medical  profession. 

The  art  of  medicine  is  the  science  of 
physiology  applied  to  detailed  vital  pheno¬ 
mena  by  the  help  of  a  wisdom  which 
comes  of  enlightened  experience,  and  an 
ingenuity  which  is  bom  of  practice.  Were 
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there  not  a  single  case  on  record  in  which 
physiology  had  given  special  and  direct 
help  to  the  cure  of  the  sick,  there  would 
still  remain  the  great  truth  that  the  ideas 
of  physiology  are  the  mother  ideas  of  me¬ 
dicine.  The  physiologist,  unencumbered 
by  the  care  of  the  sick,  not  weighted  by 
the' burden  of  desiring  some  immediate 
practical  result,  is  the  pioneer  into  the 
dark  places  of  vital  actions.  The  truths 
which  he  discovers  in  his  laboratory  pass 
over  at  once  to  the  practitioner,  busy  in  a 
constant  struggle  with  the  puzzling  com¬ 
plexity  of  corporeal  events :  in  his  hands 
they  are  sifted,  extended,  and  multiplied. 
The  property  of  the  physiologist  alone, 
they  might  perhaps  lie  barren ;  used  by 
the  physician  or  surgeon,  they  soon  bear 
fruit  The  hint  given  by  a  physiologist  of 
the  past  generation  becomes  a  household 
word  with  the  doctors  of  the  present,  and 
their  records  in  turn  offer  rich  stores  of 
suggestive  and  corrective  facts  for  the 
.physiologists  of  the  generation  to  come. 
Take  away  from  the  practical  art  of  medi¬ 
cine  the  theoretical  truths  of  physiology, 
and  you  would  have  left  a  crowd  of  busy 
idlers  in  full  strife  over  fantastic  ideas. 
The  reader  has  laughed  with  Molifere  over 
the  follies  of  the  doctrinaire  physicians  of 
times  gone  by.  He  has  to  thank  experi- 
-  mental  physiology  that  he  has  not  the 
same  follies  to  laugh  over  and  to  suffer 
from  now.  The  so-called  practical  man 
is  ever  prone  to  entangle  himself  in  and 
guide  his  conduct  by  baseless  speculations. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  medicine. 
The  history  of  medicine  in  past  centuries 
is  largely  occupied  with  the  conflicts  of 
contending  schools  of  pathology — schools 
which  arose  from  this  or  that  master  put¬ 
ting  forward  a  fancy,  or  a  fragment  of 
truth,  as  the  basis  of  all  medical  judgment. 
These  have  given  place  in  the  present 
century  to  a  rational  pathology,  which' 
knows  no  school  and  swears  to  the  words 
of  no  master,  but  is  slowly  and  surely  un¬ 
ravelling,  bit  by  bit,  the  many  separate 
tangled  knots  of  disease.  They  have 
given  place  because  men  have  come  to 
see  that  maladies  can  only  be  mastered 
through  a  scientific  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  disease ;  that  pathology,  the 
science  of  disease,  being  a  part  of,  is  in¬ 
separable  from,  physiology,  the  science  of 
life ;  that  the  methods  of  both  are  the 
same,  for  in  each  a  sagacious  observation 
starts  an  inquiry,  which  a  well-directed 


series  of  experiments  brings  to  successful 
end. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  experiments 
must  be  made  on  living  beings.  Hence 
it  is  that  animals  are  killed  and  suffer  pain, 
in  order  that  physiological  knowledge  may 
be  increased,  and  disease  made  less. 

Take  away  from  the  art  of  medicine  all 
that  with  which  physiology  has  enriched 
it,  and  the  surgeon  or  the  physician  of  to¬ 
day  would  be  little  better  than  a  mystery- 
man,  or  a  quack  vendor  of  chance-gotten 
drugs.  Take  out  of  the  present  system  of 
physiology  all  that  has  been  gained  by 
experiments  on  living  animals,  and  the 
w'hole  structure  would  collapse,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  few  isolated  facts  of  human 
exj>erience. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  what  has  been 
will  be.  The  physiology  of  the  future,  if 
not  hampered  by  any  ignorant  restraint, 
will,  out  of  the  death  of  animals,  continue 
to  press  further  and  further  into  the  mys¬ 
tery  of — and  year  by  year  bring  the  physi¬ 
cian,  and  not  the  physician  only,  but  every 
one,  power  to  prolong,  to  strengthen,  and 
to  purify — the  life  of  man.  By  no  other 
way  can  man  hope  to  gain  this  end.  He 
is  thereby  justified  for  the  death  he  causes 
and  the  pain  he  gives. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  this  question 
in  its  other  aspect ;  we  have  to  examine, 
not  only  the  effects  of  vivisection  as  far  as 
animals  are  concerned,  but  also  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  man  himself.  Little,  however, 
need  be  said.  Necessary  vivisection,  we 
have  shown,  cannot  be  called  cruel.  The 
question  of  the  necessity  of  any  particular 
case  can  only  be  judged  by  the  investiga¬ 
tor  himself.  I  content  myself  with  assert¬ 
ing  that  any  attempt  to  draw  up  for  the 
guidance  of  others  a  general  definition  of 
necessary  and  unnecessary  vivisection  must 
prove  utterly  futile.  Only  he  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  inquiry  knows  his  own  needs.  If 
he  experiments  recklessly  and  needlessly, 
he  becomes  cruel,  and,  being  cruel,  will 
thereby  be  the  worse.  But  if  he  experi¬ 
ments  carefully  and  heedfully,  never  caus¬ 
ing  pain  where  it  could  be  avoided,  never 
sacrificing  a  life  without  having  in  view 
some  object,  to  attain  which  there  seemed 
no  other  way,  remembering  that  whoever 
“  tortures”  either  dead  or  living  nature 
carelessly  will  get  no  true  response,  there 
is  no  reason  why  his  moral  nature  should 
suffer  even  ever  so  little  tarnish.  On  the 
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contrary,  experience  teaches  us  that  earn¬ 
est  physiologists,  who  have  killed  animals 
in  the  single  hope  of  gaining  new  truths 
or  of  making  old  ones  plain,  have  grown 
more  gentle  and  more  careful  the  longer 
they  worked  and  the  more  experiments 
they  made. 

The  effects  of  vivisection  on  the  moral 
nature  of  man  may  fairly  be  tested  by  ex¬ 
perience.  There  are  in  this  country  seve¬ 
ral  physiologists,  myself  among  the  num- 
l)er,  vfho  have  for  several  years  performed 
experiments  on  living  animals.  VVe  have 


done  repeatedly  the  things  which  a  distin¬ 
guished  lady  has  seen  fit  to  say  “  are  best 
spoken  of  as  nameless.”  I  can  confident¬ 
ly  appeal  to  all  who  know  us,  whether 
they  have  seen  any  deterioration  in  our 
moral  nature  as  the  result  of  our  work ; 
whether  we  are  to-day  less  careful  of  giv¬ 
ing  pain  than  we  were  when  we  began  to 
experiment ;  whether  they  can  trace  in  us 
any  lessening  of  that  sympathy  with  dumb 
animals  which  all  men  should  feel  even  in 
the  very  thickest  of  the  struggle  for  exis¬ 
tence. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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At  a  quarter  to  one  o’clock  on  the  i6th 
of  October,  the  Peluse  slipped  from  her 
moorings  in  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  and 
passing  slowly  between  the  far-seen  pil¬ 
grimage  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Garde  and  the  Quarantine  Station,  took 
her  course  to  the  eastward. 

Then  followed  a  chequered  week,  of 
which  the  least  agreeable  incidents  were  a 
gale  of  some  eight-and-twenty  hours,  and 
a  night  which  we  spent  tossing  about  in  a 
ground-swell  off  the  harbor  of  Alexandria ; 
while  the  most  agreeable  incidents  were  a 
lovely  morning  amongst  the  Lipari  Isles, 
which  looked  more  charming  than  I  ever 
saw  them  look  before,  our  first  view  of 
Crete,  and  the  society  of  M.  Mariette,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  living  Egyptologists. 

Do  you  ask  who  were  our  other  fellow- 
travellers  ?  Well,  they  were  numerous — 
somewhat  too  numerous  for  comfort,  and 
you  will  have  an  excellent  idea  of  what 
they  were  like,  if  you  will  only  read  the 
description  given  of  his  travelling  compan¬ 
ions  by  M.  About  in  “  Le  Fellah,”  for  that 
amusing  writer  made  the  same  voyage  in 
the  same  ship  a  few  years  ago.  Only  to 
complete  the  picture,  in  our  case  a  few 
touches  from  Wilhelm  Meister  should  be 
thrown  in,  for  we  had  on  board  the  whole 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
which  is,  I  dare  say,  at  this  very  moment 
amusing  the  Alexandrians. 

We  ran  early  in  the  morning  into  the  har¬ 
bor  which  Alexander,  Caesar,  Antony,  and 
so  many  others  of  the  greatest  actors  on 
the  world’s  stage  have  made  famous,  and 
were  for  some  time  in  suspense  as  to  our 
New  Series.— Vol.  XIX.,  No.  4 


fate  with  reference  to  quarantine,  that 
scourge  of  Mediterranean  travel  having 
been  called  into  exceptional  activity  this 
year  by  the  presence  of  the  cholera  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Europe.  Very  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  a  boat  came  off  bringing  a  letter  which 
informed  us  that  kind  friends  had  made 
every  arrangement  for  our  comfort,  and 
that  we  should  perform  our  quarantine  in 
a  charming  yacht  fitted  up  on  purpose. 

Hither  we  soon  betook  ourselves,  a 
guardian  frcra  the  Lazaretto  accompany¬ 
ing  us,  and  our  yacht  hoisting  the  yellow 
flag  as  a  warning  to  all  persons  to  avoid 
touching  it,  to  say  nothing  of  us — its  ter¬ 
ror-striking  inhabitants. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  to  prevent 
our  receiving  visits,  provided  our  visitors 
did  not  actually  touch  the  vessel,  and  we 
did  receive  a  good  many,  conversing  with 
our  friends  over  the  side. 

After  some  seventy-two  hgurs  of  close 
but  delightful  imprisonment,  the  quaran¬ 
tine  authorities  came  to  tell  us  that  we 
were  free.  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  used  our  freedom  by  going  on 
shore  to  call  on  Dr.  Gaillardot,  a  French 
physician  and  man  of  science,  who  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  Pre-historic 
Antiquities  and  to  the  botany  of  Egppt. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  day  we  all  set  out 
for  a  long  drive  to  see  the  sights,  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  first  impressions  of  Alexandria. 

The  sights  proper  are  only  two— Cleo¬ 
patra’s  Needle  and  Pompey’s  Pillar.  Cle¬ 
opatra’s  Needle  is  an  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
which  is  connected  by  the  hieroglyphics 
still  legible  upon  it  with  Rameses  11.,  of 
27 
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whom  we  shall  hear  more.  It  was  brought 
from  Heliopolis,  some  say  by  Cleopatra, 
whence  the  name  which  it  usually  bears. 
Others  say  it  was  brought  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius. 

Pompey’s  Pillar  is  a  tall  column,  also  ot 
granite,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Pompcy,  but  was  erected  in  honor  of  Dio¬ 
cletian,  and  which,  according  to  M.  Mari- 
ettc  and  others,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
Serapeum,  a  gigantic,  edifice,  erected  for 
r^igious,  literary,  and  other  purposes,  and 
dedicated  to  Serapis. 

The  above  are  the  sights  proper — the 
sights  obligatory.  But  not  less  interesting 
than  they  are  the  lighthouse,  marking  the 
place  where  stood  the  famous  Pharos,  whose 
name  has  become  the  word  for  lighthouse 
in  many  languages  ;  the  island  of  Pharos 
itself,  long  since  united  with  the  mainland, 
and  the  two  great  harbors — one  of  which 
the  Eunostus,  or  port  of  Good  Return, 
bids  fair  to  become  under  the  hands  of 
English  engineers  one  of  first-rate  impor¬ 
tance,  worthy  to  be  the  gate  of  the  Egypt 
of  the  future. 

With  the  Alexandria  of  to-day,  which 
everyone  abuses,  we  were  on  the  whole 
agreeably  surprised.  It  would  doubtless  be 
a  horrid  place  of  residence,  but  the  new¬ 
ness  and  strangeness  of  everything  is 
pleasant  to  the  eyes  of  the  European  tra¬ 
veller.  We  thought  it  in  everything,  ex¬ 
cept  situation,  far  superior  to  Smyrna,  the 
place  with  which  it  seemed  natural  to  com¬ 
pare  it. 

Very  charming  to  the  eye  was  the  vari¬ 
egated  crowd  in  the  strets — a  crowd  of  all 
lands,  all  dresses,  all  colors,  and  all  fea¬ 
tures.  Very  charming  were  the  date- 
palms  laden  '.with  fruit,  the  unfamiliar 
forms  of  the  Acacia  Ubbek,  of  the  true  Sy- 
comore,  of  the  lilac-tasselled  Limodorum 
persicu'm,  of  a  tall  Tamarisk,  of  the  Bam¬ 
boo,  and  many  other  trees,  which  were 
either  not  known  to  us  at  all,  or  known 
only  in  stunted  specimens. 

Very  charming  was  it  to  taste  the  fresh 
sugar-cane  for  the  first  time,  to  see  the 
brown  tents  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  and 
those  more  civilized,  but  hardly  less 
strange,  Dahabeeahs,  which  convey  so 
many  of  our  countrymen  up  the  Nile.  ' 

We  slept  in  Alexandria,  and,  starting  be¬ 
times  in  the  morning,  passed  in  little  more 
than  four  hours  over  the  13 1  miles  which 
separated  us  from  Cairo. 

They  were  four  memorable  hours. 


First  came  lake  Mareotis,  looking  unhapy- 
pily  as  unlike  as  {)ossible  to  what  Shelley 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  lines — 

,,  But  her  choice  sport  w«s,  in  the  hours  of  sleep, 
To  glide  adown  ^d  Niins,  when  he  threads 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  from  the  steep 
Of  utmost  Axum^,  until  he  spreads. 

Like  a  calm  flock  of  silver-fleecM  sheep. 

His  waters  on  the  plain  ;  and  crested  heads 
Of  cities  and  proud  temples  gleam  amid. 

And  many  a  vapor-belted  pyramid. 

By  Moeris  and  the  Mareotid  lakes. 

Strewn  with  'faint  blooms  like  ..bridal  chamber 
floors ; 

Where  naked  boys  bridling  tame  water-snakes. 
Or  charioteering  ghastly  alligators. 

Had  left  on  the  sweet  waters  mighty  wakes 
Of  those  huge  forms  : — within  the  brazen  doors 
Of  the  great  labyrinth  slept  both  boy  and  beast. 
Tired  with  the  pomp  of  tneir  Osirian  feast.” 

Looking,  I  say,’as  unlike  that  as  possible, 
but  still  a  great  and  historical  expanse  of 
water  with  new  birds  and  new  water-plants 
dear  to  the  eye  of  a  botanist. 

Next  came  the  surprise,  which  should 
not  have  been  a  surprise,  of  finding  Egypt 
so  intensely  green  in  the  month  of  October, 
when  all  other  Mediterranean  lands  are 
parched  and  burnt  up. 

Then  about  sixty-five  miles  from  our 
point  of  departure,  we  crossed  the  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a  stream,  now  that  the 
river  had  been  falling  in  for  a  fortnight, 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  Rhine  at  Cologne. 

At  last,  after  a  good  many  more  miles 
had  been  traversed,  came  the  Damietta 
branch — not  quite  so  large, — and  ere  long 
one  of  our  party  called  out,  “  I  see  them." 

Yes,  there  far  away  to  the  south-west, 
like  ghosts  of  themselves,  as  known  to  us 
from  pictures,  were  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh, 
with  the  Libyan  Desert  rising  behind  them. 
That  was  one  of  the  great  moments  of 
life,  like  th&t  in  which  one  first  caught 
sight  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  or  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,'or  the  Mosque  of  St. 
Sophia. 

Very  soon  after'this  we  arrived  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  of  Cairo.  I  will  not  attempt  a  gene¬ 
ral  description  of  Masr  the  Victorious,  for 
that  is  what  El  Kahira  is  said  to  mean, 
since  I  am  sure  I  should  fail  to  convey  to 
you  in  my  own  words  an  adequate  image 
of  its  kaleidoscopic  life.  The  best  sketch 
I  have  seen  is  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  M. 
Brugsch,  somewhere  in  Germany,  but  not 
very  accessible.  The  thin^  usually  said 
about  the  old  part  of  Cairo  is,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  “  Arabian  Nights,"  and  the 
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thing  usually  said  happens,  in  this  case,  to 
be  very  true  and  apt. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  an 
extremely  trashy  American  book,  seems  to 
me,  nevertheless,  to  reflect,  with  great 
faithfulness,  the  feeling  of  the  place  : — 

“To  our  new  eyes  everything  was  picture. 
Vainly  the  hard  road  was  crowded  with  Moslem 
artisans  home-returning  from  their  work.  To  the 
mere  Moslem  observer,  they  were  carpventers, 
masons,  laborers,  and  tradesmen  of  all  kinds. 
We  p>assed  many  a  meditating  Cairene,  to  whom 
there  was  nothing  but  the  monotony  of  an  old 
story  in  that  evening  and  in  that  road.  But  we 
saw  all  the  pageantry  of  Oriental  romance  quiet¬ 
ly  donkeying  into  Cairo. 

“  I  saw  Fadladeen  with  a  gorgeous  turban  and 
a  long  sash.  His  chibouque,  bound  with  colored 
silk  and  gold  threads,  was  borne  behind  him 
by  a  black  slave.  P'at  and  fuming  was  Fadla¬ 
deen  as  of  old  ;  and  though  Fermooz  was  not  by, 
it  was  clear  to  see  in  the  languid  droop  of  his  eye 
that  choice  Arabian  verses  were  sung  by  the  twi¬ 
light  in  his  mind. 

“  Abou  Hassan  sat  by  the  city  gate,  and  I  saw 
Haroun  Alrashid  .quietly  come  up  in  that  disguise 
uf  a  Mosul  merchant.  I  could  not  but  wink  at 
Abou,  for  I  knew  him  so  long  ago  in  the  '  Arabian 
Nights.'  But  he  rather  stared  than  saluted,  as 
friends  may  in  a  masquerade.  There  was  Sinbad 
the  Porter,  too,  hurrwng  to  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  I 
turned  and  watched  his  form  fade  in  the  twilight, 
vet  1  doubt  if  he  reached  Bagdad  in  time  for  the 
kighth  History. 

“  Then  came  Sakkas,  men  with  hogskins  slung 
over  their  hacks,  full  of  water.  I  remembered 
the  land  and  the  time  of  putting  wine  into  old 
liottles,  and  was  shoved  liack  beyond  glass. 
Pedlars — swarthy  fatalists,  in  lovely  lengths  of 
robe  and  turban — cried  their  wares.  'lo  our 
F'rank  ears  it  was  nothing  but  Babel  jargon.  Yet 
had  erudite  Mr.  I.ane  accomjianied  us — Mr.  Lane, 
the  Eastern  Englishman,  who  has  given  us  so 
many  glimpses  into  the  silence  ancT  mystery  of 
Oriental  life,  like  a  good  genius  revealing  to 
ardent  lovers  the  very  hallowed  heart  of  the  ha- 
reem — we  should  have  understood  those  cries. 

“  We  should  have  heard  ‘  Sycomore  figs — O 
grapes  1’  meaning  that  said  figs  were  offered,  and 
the  sweetness  of  sound  that  ‘  grapes  ’  hath  was 
only  bait  for  the  attention  ;  or  ‘  Odors  of  Para¬ 
dise — O  flowers  of  the  henna!’  causing  Moslem 
maidens  to  tingle  to  their  very  nails’  ends ;  or,  in¬ 
deed,  these  p^lar  poets,  vending  water-melons, 
sang,  ‘  Consoler  of  the  embarrassed,  O  pips  1  ’ 
Were  they  not  poets  there,  these  pedlars,  and  full 
of  Oriental  extravagance  ?  F'or  the  sweet  sissoci- 
ation  of  p<Mtic  names  shed  silvery  sheen  over  the 
actual  article  offered.  The  unwary  philosopher 
might  fancy  that  he  was  buying  comfort  in  a  green 
water-melon,  and  the  pietist  dream  of  mementos 
in  heaven  in  the  mere  earthy  vani^  of  henna. 
But  the  philanthropic  merchant  of  sour  limes 
cries,  ‘God  made  them  light — limes!’  Meaning 
not  the  fruit,  nor  the  stomach  of  the  purchaser, 
but  his  purse.  Will  they  never  have  done  with 
hieroglyphics  and  sphinxes,  these  Egyptians  ? 
Here  a  man  rose-embowered  chants,  ‘  The  rose  is 
a  thorn,  from  the  sweat  of  the  Prophet  it  bloom¬ 
ed  !  •  Meaning,  simply,  fresh  roses. 

“  These  are  masquerade  manners,  but  they  are 


pleasant.  The  maiden  buys  not  henna  only,  but 
a  thought  of  heaven ;  the  poet  not  water-melons 
only,  but  a  dream  of  consolation  which  truly  will 
he  need.’’ 

Our  first  excursion  was  to  Heliopolis 
the  On  of  the  Old  Testament.  You  will 
recollect  that  Joseph  married  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  the  High-priest  of  that  city, 
and  the  Armenians  still  consider  as  ca¬ 
nonical  an  apocryphal  book  known  as  the 
“  History  of  Joseph  and  Asenath.”  Heli¬ 
opolis  was  never,  it  would  seem,  very  large, 
but  it  was  a  place  of  great  importance — 
the  Oxford  or  St.  Andrew’s  of  Egypt. 
Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Moses 
and  Plato  both  studied  there.  If  Moses 
did  study  here,  then  the  great  obelisk  of 
Osirtasen,  which  is  now  the  first  object  the 
traveller  seeks  out,  must  have  been  quite 
familiar  to  him,  for  it  was  already  older,  in 
his  day,  than  any  building  in  Scotland  is 
now. 

It  stood,  when  we  visited  it,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  field  of  sugar-cane,  which 
I  here  saw  growing  for  the  first  time,  and 
which  murmured  round  it  in  the  breeze  as 
charmingly  as  ever  murmured  the  pines 
of  Theocritus  upon  the  hills  of  Sicily. 

Dean  Stanley,  whose  short  sketches  of 
Egyptian  scenery  at  the  beginning  of 
“  Sinai  and  Palestine,”  are,  like  so  much 
else  of  the  same  kind  that  he  has  written, 
the  purest  of  pure  gold,  reminds  us  that 
this  obelisk  had  once  many  companions  in 
the  City  of  the  Sun,  and  that  it  was  hence 
that  those  obelisks  were  taken  to  which  so 
many  memories  are  attached,  which  touch 
us  more  nearly  than  anything  in  Egypt — 
the  obelisks  of  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran, 
and  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

Hard  by  Heliopolis,  at  the  village  of 
Matareeah,  is  the  tree  which  the  traditions 
of  Eastern  Christianity  connect  with  the 
Flight  into  Egypt.  It  is  a  Sycamore  or 
Egyptian  fig,  of  considerable  though  not 
of  venerable  age ;  but,  of  course,  it  may  be 
the  descendant,  as  is  believed  by  the 
Copts,  of  an  older  tree  which  grew  on  the 
same  spot.  However  that  may  be,  it  now 
shelters  from  the  fierce  Egyptian  sun  the 
most  lovely  jasmine,  some  of  which  we 
gathered  “  in  memoriam'* 

Our  drive  to  Heliopolis  introduced  me 
to  various  Egyptian  plants,  for  which  I 
need  hardly  say,  I  kept  a  sharp  look-out, 
although  the  season  of  the  year  was  the 
reverse  of  propitious.  One  of  the  first 
I  lit  upon  was  the  Erigeron  Canadense — a 
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pushing  American  tourist  whom  I  have 
traced  over  half  Europe,  and  who  has  actu¬ 
ally  had  the  assurance  to  establish  himself 
at  Heliopolis.  Not  less  interesting  in  a 
different  way  was  the  Cleome  pentaphyllus, 
which  we  afterwards  saw  in  every  field,  a 
pretty  climbing  Cynanchum,  the  Althcea 
cannabina,  a  very  handsome  mallow,  much 
used  as  a  defence  for  the  fields  of  cotton 
( Gossypium  viHfolium which  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  its  showy  yellow  flowers. 

Here,  too,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  one  of 
the  comnjonest  of  Egyptian  birds,  a  lovely 
white  heron,  Ardetta  rustica^  which  travel¬ 
lers  newly  landed  generally  mistake  for  the 
Ibis. 

Of  course  we  went  to  the  Pyramids,  and 
a  very  delightful  exp>edition  it  was ;  but  do 
not  be  afraid,  1  am  not  going  to  describe 
the  Pyramids,  and  that  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  you  have  all  read  descrip¬ 
tions  of  them ;  and  secondly,  because  one 
of  the  uses  of  a  sketchy  lecture  like  this  is 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  best  books 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  I  would 
advise  you,  then,  to  read  the  very  clear 
and  vivid  description  of  her  excursion  to 
the  Pyramids,  which  is  given  by  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  in  her  “  Eastern  Life,”  and  will  only 
notice  one  or  two  particulars  in  which  our 
visit  differed  from  hers.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  we  were  some  months  earlier  in  the 
season  than  she,  so  that  we  looked  from 
the  top  of  the  great  Pyramid,  with  our 
back  to  the  yellow  desert,  over  an  immense 
extent  of  flooded  country,  from  the  midst 
of  which,  the  villages  rose  like  so  many 
little  red  islands. 

In  the  next  place,  two  of  us.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  myself,  penetrated  into  the 
Second  Pyramid,  that  of  the  Cephrenes, 
which  is  comparatively  rarely  visited,  al¬ 
though  it  is  in  no  way  more  difficult  to 
penetrate  than  the  other. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  now  abso¬ 
lutely  no  difficulties  which  need  be  taken 
into  account  by  any  man  or  woman  of 
average  health  and  strength,  in  going  up, 
coming  down,  or  entering  the  Great  Pyra¬ 
mid.  You  drive  to  it  from  Cairo  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  the  so-called  Pyramid 
Arabs  understand  the  business  of  helping 
you  up  and  down  extremely  well.  I  will 
not,  I  say,  waste  time  in  description,  but 
you  will  expect  me  to  say  a  word  as  to  the 
purpose  and  history  of  the  Pyramids,  be¬ 
cause  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  these 
matters  of  late  years. 
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There  is  then  now  no  doubt  whatever, 
amongst  people  entitled  to  express  an 
opinion,  that  the  Pyramids  were  simply 
tombs. 

There  was  found  some  years  ago  in 
Phoenicia  a  sarcophagus,  which  is  now  in 
the  Louvre.  The  beginning  of  an  in¬ 
scription  on  it  has  been  translated  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“  In  the  month  of  Bui,  the  fourteenth  year  of 
my  reign,  I,  King  Ashmanezer,  king  of  the  Sidoni- 
ans,  son  of  King  Tabnith,  king  of  the  Sidonianc, 
spake  King  Ashmanezer,  king  of  the  Sidonians, 
saying,  ‘  I  nave  been  stolen  away  before  my  time 
— a  son  of  the  flood  of  days.  The  whileom  Great 
is  dumb;  the  son  of  Gods  is  dead.  And  I  rest 
in  this  grave,  even  in  this  tomb,  in  the  place 
which  I  have  built.  My  adjuration  to  all  the 
Ruling  Powers  and  all  men :  l.et  no  one  open  this 
resting-place,  nor  search  for  treasure,  for  there  is 
no  treasure  with  Us  ;  and  let  him  not  bear  away 
the  couch  of  My  rest,  and  not  trouble  Us  in  this 
resting-place  by  disturbing  the  couch  of  My  slum¬ 
bers.  .  .  .  For  all  men  who  should  open  the 

tomb  of  My  rest,  or  any  man  who  should  carry 
away  the  couch  of  my  rest,  or  any  one  who  trouble 
me  on  this  couch  :  Unto  them  there  shall  be  no 
rest  with  the  departed  ;  they  shall  not  be  buried 
in  a  grave,  and  there  shall  be  to  them  neither  son 
nor  seed.  .  .  .  There  sHall  be  to  them  neither 

root  below  nor  fruit  above,  nor  honor  among  the 
living  under  the  sun.  .  .  . 

Well !  the  Great  Pyramid  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  place  where  Choo- 
foo,  or  Cheops  as  the  Greeks  called  him, 
meant  to  “lie  in  glory” — mightiest 
amongst  the  dead  as  he  had  been  mightiest 
amongst  the  living.  He  did  not  trust,  like 
the  Phoenican  king,  to  words  marked  on  his 
sarcophagus  to  scare  intruders.  He  trust¬ 
ed  to  the  skill  of  the  architect  to  prevent 
the  secret  of  his  resting-place  ever  being 
penetrated.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  to 
a  great  extent  he  succeeded.  True  his 
tomb  has  now  been  rifled,  but  according 
to  some  authorities  it  remained  inviolate 
for  full  five  thousand  years. 

Cheops  was  a  king  of  the  fourth  dynas¬ 
ty,  about  whom  many  fables  were  told  to 
the  Father  of  History.  That  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  when  we  recollect  that  the  Father 
of  History  lived  about  456  B.c.,  in  the 
days  of  the  27th  dynasty — very  possibly 
3,500  years  and  more  after  the  death  of 
Cheops. 

No  one  can  look,  however,  on  this  tre¬ 
mendous  mass,  which  is  about  as  high  as 
Strassburg  Cathedral,  covers  as  much 
ground  as  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  is  es¬ 
timated  to  contain  eighty-five  millions 
cubic  feet  of  stone — all  this,  observe,  after 
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its  whole  outer  casing  has  been  taken  away, 
which  has  much  dininished  its  size,  without 
feeling  that  he  who  raised  for  himself  such 
a  sepulchre  must  have  been  a  Prince  obey¬ 
ed  by  enormous  numbers  of  people. 

Time,  says  an  old  writer — 

“  Sadly  overcometh  all  things,  and  now  sitteth 
on  a  Sphinx  and  gazeth  on  the  ruins  of  Memphis 
and  Old  Thebes,  gloriously  triumphing  and  turn¬ 
ing  old  glories  into  dreams.  The  traveller,  as  he 
passeth' through  these  deserts,  asketh — Who  build-" 
ed  the  Pyramids  ?  and  he  murmurs  something  in 
reply,  but  what  it  is  he  heareth  not." 

And  truly  the  riddle  is  only  half  read 
when  we  say  that  Cheops  raised  the  Great, 
Cephrenes  the  Second,  and  Mycerinus  the 
Third  and  much  smaller  pyramid.  Who, 
we  ask,  as  yet  quite  vainly,  were  the  engin¬ 
eers  ?  Who  were  the  laborers  ?  Were 
they  captives  from  afar,  or  were  they  na¬ 
tive  Egyptians  ?  Time,  as  yet,  has  mur¬ 
mured  nothing  in  reply  even  to  the 
most  attentive  ears.  Our  children  may 
learn  something  more  about  this  mystery, 
for  the  science  of  Egyptology  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  glory  of 
these  stately  tombs,  it  would  be  the  still 
older  and  still  more  mysterious  monument 
which  stands  close  to  them.  I  allude  of 
course  to  the  Sphinx,  the  type  of  the 
countless  Sphinxes  that  have  been  carved 
in  so  many  places  in  ancient  and  modem 
days,  but  as  much  superior  to  anything  of 
the  same  kind  as  Kinglake’s  immortal 
description  of  it  is  to  all  other  descrip¬ 
tions. 

(  "  I-augh  and  mock  if  you  will  at  the  worship  of 

stone  idols,  but  mark  ye  this,  ye  breakers-  of 
images,  that  in  one  regard  the  stone  idol  bears 
awful  semblance  of  Deity — unchangefnlness  in 
the  midst  of  change — the  same  seeming  will,  and 
intent  for  ever  and  ever  inexorable!  Upon  an¬ 
cient  dynasties  of  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  kings, 
upon  Greek  and  Roman,  upon  Arab  and  Ottoman 
'  conquerors,  upon  Napoleon  dreaming  of  an  East- 

[  ern  Empire,  upon  battle  and  pestilence,  upon 

I  keen-eyed  travellers — Herodotus  yesterday,  and 

I  Warburton  to-day, — upon  all  and  more  this  un- 

'  worldly  Sphinx  has  watched,  and  watched  like  a 

Providence,  with  the  same  earnest  eyes  and  the 
\  same  sad,  tranquil  mien.  And  we,  we  shall  die, 

J  and  Islam  will  wither  away,  and  the  Englishman, 

[  straining  far  over  to  hold  his  loved  India,  will 

plant  a  firm  foot  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  sit 
m  the  seats  of  the  Faithful,  and  still  that  sleepless 
rock  will  lie  watching  and  watching  the  works 
i|  of  the  new  busy  race,  with  those  same  sad  earn- 

||  est  eyes,  and  the  same  tranquil  mien  everlasting. 

I  You  dare  not  mock  at  the  Sphinx." 

,i  Travellers  and  others  have  formed  many 

d  various  estimates  of  the  character  meant  to 


be  portrayed  by  the  Sphinx.  The  Arabs 
called  it  the  Father  of  Fear. 

To  me,  it  seemed  to  be,  now  at  least,  a 
good  and  gracious  creature,  fit  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  old  Egyptian  life  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  long,  long  anterior  to  the  life 
represented  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes 
with  its  complicated  and  tremendous 
theology. 

What  then  was  the  Sphinx,  and  when 
was  it  cut  out  of  the  mighty  rock  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  ?  Alas  I  we  know  not. 
Probably  it  was  an  object  of  worship,  or 
the  symbol  of  an  object  of  worship — for 
the  stern,  stately,  unadorned  temple,  known 
as  that  of  Cephrenes  close  by,  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  dedicate  to  it.  Its 
Egyptian  name  was  Hou,  butthe  meaning 
of  that  word  is  still  a  mystery.  As  to  the 
date  of  its  creation  we  are  no  better  in¬ 
formed,  but  we  do  kifow  that  Cheops  re¬ 
paired  it,  so  that  it  is  older  than  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

The  voyage  up  the  Nile  is  usually  made 
in  one  of  two  ways —  by  steamers  which 
start  at  fixed  times,  and  remain  a  fixed 
time  at  each  interesting  place,  or  by  sail¬ 
ing  barges  with  huge  latteen  sails,  which 
travellers  hire  for  themselves.  The  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  first  method  is  the  restraint 
and  the  being  thrown  with  persons  whom 
you  have  not  yourself  selected.  The  in¬ 
convenience  of  the  second  method  is  the 
loss  of  time,  and  the  constant  repetition  ot 
small  worries,  of  which  the  works  of  tra¬ 
vellers  who  have  described  the  great  river 
are  full  to  weariness. 

Happily  for  us  we  were  de{>endent  on 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  method,  of 
which  the  second  would  have  been  hope¬ 
lessly  out  of  the  question  for  busy  men. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Viceroy  and 
of  Nubar  Paclia,  we  made  the  journey  in  a 
steamer  belonging  to  His  Highness,  in  the 
character  of  his  guests,  and  accompanied 
by  a  member  of  his  suite.  I  need  not  say 
that  under  these  circumstances,  we  saw 
everything  to  the  best  advantage,  stopping 
where  we  liked,  when  we  liked,  and  as 
long  as  we  liked,  nor  that  all  the  troubles 
of  a  Nile  voyage  being  removed,  we  were 
able  to  give  ourselves  entirely  up  to  the 
study  of  what  we  went  to  see. 

We  embarked  on  the  afternoon  of  No¬ 
vember  I  St,  and  were  well  on  our  way 
when  the  sun  broke  through  the  mists  on 
the  morning  of  All  Souls. 

Our  start  was,  in  one  respect,  an  unfor- 
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tunate  one,  for  we  had  hardly  left  Cairo 
when  Mr.  Greg  was  attacked  by  an  illness 
which,  although  it  did  not  deprive  us  of 
the  charms  of  his  conversation,  deprived 
him,  I  am  afraid,  of  much  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  journey. 

We  ran  this  first  day  some  70  miles, 
through  a  country  which  offered  little  to 
interest  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  river.  Far  away  to  the  West  rose  the 
Pyramids  of  Sakkarah,  Abouseir,  and 
Dashour,  and  the  strange  structure  known 
to  the  natives  as  the  False  Pyramid. 
Sometimes  the  desert  came  down  close  to 
the  Eastern  bank,  sometimes  it  receded, 
leaving  a  considerable  expanse,  while  in 
other  places  again  there  was  only  a  haugh, 
like  those  along  the  Deveron  or  the  Spey.* 

Here  and  there  we  p.issed  mud  villages, 
or  met  huge  boats  so  deeply  laden  that 
their  sides  had  to  be'  built  up  of  clay,  like 
“  feal  dykes,”  or  rafts  piled  with  earthen¬ 
ware  pitchers,  slowly  floating  down-stream, 
or  strange-looking  craft  with  mighty  piles 
of  chopped  straw,  as  picturesque  in  their 
way  as  the  hay-barges  of  the  Thames. 
Once  a  man  was  perceived  swimming  the 
mighty  flood  by  the  help  of  a  bundle  of 
reeds  as  a  float.  Once  we  ran  aground,  an 
operation  which  soon  becomes  a  familiar 
one  as  we  go  up  the  Nile.  Often  we  saw 
shadoofs,  the  inartistic  contrivance  by 
which  the  people  ladle  the  water  out  of 
the  river  into  the  runnels  which  irrigate 
their  fields.  Many  were  the  groves  of 
palms,  many  the  water-birds,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  hours  went  by  in  quiet  read¬ 
ing  and  conversation,  till  the  sun  robing 
himself  in  gold  went  down  below  the  Li¬ 
byan  hills,  leaving  the  loamy  Western 
bank  intensely  black,  and  the  orange  lines 
along  the  limestone  clif&  on  the  East 
white  and  ghostly. 

And  now,  as  we  run  up  the  Nile,  let  us, 
seeing  that  there  is  not  very  much  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  these  first  days,  have  a  litde  talk 
about  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt. 

But  first  let  me  premise  that  much  that 
I  shall  tell  you  in  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  uncertain.  You  may  rely  upon 
what  I  am  going  to  say  being  pretty  well 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those  best 
entitled  to  express  an  opinion  on  such 
matters,  but  they  would  be  the  first  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  imperfection  of  their  own  know- 


*  This  paper  was  written  for  and  read  to  audi¬ 
ences  living  near  these  two  rivers. 


ledge,  and  to  say  that  any  day  a  papyrus 
may  be  discovered  which  may  at  once 
revolutionize  the  whole  science  of  Egypto- 
logy. 

Till,  however,  ,^such  a  papyrus  is  dis¬ 
covered,  you  may  accept  these  as  proba¬ 
ble  opinions. 

The  oldest  historical  King  of  Egypt 
was  Menes,  and  its  ancient  history  extends 
from  his  reign  to  the  decree  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Theodosius,  which  381  years  after  our 
era  abolished  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
land  and  introduced  Christianity. 

You  ask  me,  perhaps,  when  Menes  liv¬ 
ed.  I  reply  that  I  do  not  know,  but  you 
may  judge  that  it  was  pretty  long  ago, 
when  I  tell  you  that  Menes  was  the  first 
King  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  that  Joseph 
was  Prime  Minister  to  the  last  King  of  the 
seventeenth  dynasty. 

From  Menes  to  Theodosius  thirty-four 
dynasties  ruled  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  first  ten  of  these  are  known  as  the 
dynasties  of  the  Old  Empire. 

The  next  seven  are  known  as  the  dynas¬ 
ties  of  the  Middle  Empire. 

The  next  fourteen  are  known  as  the  dy¬ 
nasties  of  the  New  Empire. 

The  last  three  are  known  as  those  of 
the  Lower  Empire  or  Lower  periods — 
these  last  extending  from  Alexander  the 
Great  332  years  before  Christ,  to  Theodo¬ 
sius,  whose  date  I  have  already  given  you, 
381  years  after  Christ. 

The  first  three  dynasties  have  left  but 
few  monuments  so  far  as  we  at  present 
know,  but  of  course  new  excavations  may 
require  this  statement  to  be  altered.  They 
reigned,  according  to  Manetho,  who  has 
been  much  rehabilitated  by  modem  re¬ 
search,  for  769  years,  but  whether  they 
did,  or  did  not,  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  say. 

The  fourth  dynasty  built  the  Pyramids 
of  Gizeh,  and  in  its  time  Egypt  was  un¬ 
questionably  a  very  civilized,  and,  in  many 
respects,  a  happy  country,  and  that  at  a 
pteriod  when  not  only  our  part  of  Europe, 
but  even  Greece,  the  mother  of  our  an¬ 
tiquity,  was  absolutely  barbarous. 

We  have  very  little  information  about 
the  fifth  dynasty,  but  we  know  that  under 
the  sixth  Egypt  warred  successfully  in  Nu¬ 
bia,  and  carried  on  mining  operations  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

After  the  sixth  dynasty,  a  dark  veil  falls 
over  the  history  of  the  Nile  valley  to  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  with  which 
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the  Old  Empire,  or  first  period  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  history,  came  to’an  end.  It  is  believ¬ 
ed  that  during  this  interval  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  received  a  check,  but  whe¬ 
ther  in  consequence  of  foreign  invasion,  or 
some  other  calamity,  is,  as  yet,  quite  un¬ 
certain. 

The  day  dawns  for  us  again  with  the 
eleventh  dynasty,  whose  seat  was  at 
Thebes,  and  not  in  any  of  the  old  royal 
cities  of  Egypt — Memphis,  or  Thinis,  or 
far  southern  Elephantine.  That  dynasty 
has  left  us  some  remains,  whose  compara¬ 
tive  rudeness  lends  confirmation  to  the 
idea>  that  the  end  of  the  Old  Empire  had 
been  gloomy  and  disastrous.  Egypt  under 
the  eleventh  dynasty  seems  to  have  been 
no  further  advanced  than  under  the  third. 
We  have  seen  similar  phenomena  in  Scot¬ 
land, — thanks  to  the  long  English  Wars. 

With  the  twelfth  dynasty  we  reach 
another  period  of  great  splendor  and  high 
civilization.  Egypt  is  once  more  in  pos¬ 
session  not  only  of  the  whole  country  from 
the  First  Cataract  to  the  Sea,  but  liolds 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  fights  success¬ 
fully  with  its  neighbors  the  Cushites,  in  the 
very  regions  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has 
lately  traversed,  and  which  are  just  going 
to  be  placed  under  the  rule  of  Colonel  Gor¬ 
don,  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  famous 
force  which  was  known  to  the  Chinese  as 
the  Ever-Victorious  Army. 

Under  this  dynasty  was  raised  the  obe¬ 
lisk  of  Heliopolis,  about  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
great  reservoir  of  Lake  Moeris  was  dug 
out,  but  M.  Mariette  is  now  inclined  to 
consider  it  much  older. 

Of  the  thirteenth  dynasty  and  its  doings 
we  have  few  details,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  under  it  Egypt  was  prosperous,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  fourteenth,  but  after  it  came  a  new  and 
terrible  change. 

Pushed  forward  by  some  force,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  which  is  unknown  to  us,  a  race  of 
people  coming  from  the  North-East  in¬ 
vaded  Egypt.  Who  were  these  people  ? 
Kalmucks,  I  think,  says  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  living  authorities.  Semites,  I  am  pretty 
sure,  says  another.  So  much  is  certain, 
that  they  were  a  pastoral  race,  and  that 
their  Kings  were  the  so-called  Shepherds. 
The  invaders  settled  in  Lower  Egypt  in 
the  region  near  the  Suez  Canal,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  land  a  considerable  time. 
How  long  ?  Well !  one  great  living  au¬ 


thority  tells  us  511  years,  and  another 
great  living  authority  tells  us — not  nearly 
so  long — less  probably  than  100  years. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  pretty  well 
agreed  that  Joseph  was  Prime  Minister  of 
one  of  these  Kings  or  Pharaohs,  most 
likely  of  Apophis',  who  was  the  last  of  the 
seventeenth  dynasty,  which  reigned  in  the 
Delta,  while  a  contemporary  native-born 
Egyptian  dynasty  reigned  at  Thebes. 

At  length,  however,  the  old  native-born 
Egyptians  grew  strong  enough  under  their 
Theban  Kings  or  Pharaohs,  to  drive  out 
these  intrusive  Pharaohs,  which  they  of 
course  proceeded  to,  a  fact  which  is  allud¬ 
ed  to  in  the  Bible,  where  we  are  told  that 
a  new  King  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph. 
So  far  from  knowing  Joseph,  he  hated 
Joseph  and  everything  connected  with 
him,  and  oppressed  in  every  possible  way 
Joseph’s  countrymen.  This  oppression 
reached  its  height  during  the  long  reign  of 
Rameses  1 1.,  or  the  Great,  who  reigned 
sixty-six  years,  and  under  whom  the  two 
cities  of  Pithom  and  Rameses,  mentioned 
in  Exodus,  were  built,  largely  by  Hebrew 
labor,  as  appears  quite  clearly  from  Egyp¬ 
tian  records,  as  well  as  from  those  which 
are  so  familiar  to  us. 

Rameses  was  a  very  powerful  prince, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  down  the  foreign 
population  in  Lower  Egypt,  partly  by  his 
own  strength,  partly  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
concluded  with  the  King  of  the  Hittites; 
but  his  successor  Menepthah  was  not  so 
powerful,  and  under  him  took  place  that 
Exodus,  which  has  exercised  such  an  im¬ 
mense  influence  both  on  religion  and  his¬ 
tory. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  generally 
known,  that  there  is  still  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Menzaleh,  close  to  the  Suez  Canal,  a 
population  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  is  descended  from  the  invaders, 
whose  kings  were  the  so-called  Shepherds, 
and  with  whom  the  Hebrews  were  con¬ 
nected  in  some  way  that  has  not  yet  been 
traced  out  These  people,  if  not  now,  at 
least  very  recently,  refused  to  pay  certain 
taxes  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
Egyptians. 

But  to  return  to  the  sequence  of  my 
narrative.  With  the  last  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  dynasty,  the  Pharaoh  to  whom 
Joseph  was  Prime  Minister — a  Pharaoh 
probably  not  of  Egyptian,  but  of  Semitic 
birth,  the  Middle  Empire  came  to  an  end. 

The  eighteenth  dynasty  was  far  the 
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most  brilliant  in  the  whole  of  Egyptian 
annals.  Its  first  king  was  Amosis,  who, 
driving  out  the  Shepherd  invaders,  inau¬ 
gural^  a  period  of  splendor. 

Strange  to  say,  a  number  of  jewels  which 
he  had  made  to  adorn  the  mummy  of  his 
mother, — jewels  which  were  old  long  be¬ 
fore  Moses  was  bom,  are  still  preserved, 
and  would  do  credit  to  Castellani,  if  they 
had  been  made  By  him  yesterday. 

I  shall  have  something  to  say  of  the 
other  kings  of  this  dynasty  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  Thebes,  but  all  I  would  ask 
you  to  remember  for  the  moment,  is  that 
several  of  them  carried  their  arms  not 
only  far  to  the  South,  but  also  far  into 
Asia,  and  that  it  was  out  of  some  confused 
recollections  of  these  victories  and  those 
ofRameses  II.  under  the  nineteenth  dy¬ 
nasty,  that  the  Greeks  made  up  the  idea 
of  Sesostris,  the  great — but  quite  fabulous 
— Egyptian  conquerer. 

The  nineteenth  dynasty  is  made  famous 
by  the  victories  of  Rameses  I.  in  Asia,  but 
already  under  his  successor  Sethi  I.,  Egypt 
appears  to  have  begun  to  lose  some  of  her 
outlying  possessions  acquired  by  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  dynasty.  His  successor  Raineses 
II.  was  a  great  conqueror,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  some  of  his  conquests  were  not 
over  rebels,  and  he  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  with  the  Hittites,  instead  of 
forcing  them  to  do  his  bidding  by  arms. 

The  twentieth  dynasty  had  one  great 
monarch,  Rameses  III.,  but  on  the  whole 
it  was  not  prosperous,  and  before  it^ended 
Egypt  had  not  only  lost  all  its  foreign  pos¬ 
sessions,  but  saw  the  supreme  power  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Kings  to  the  High-priests. 

These  High-priests  continued  to  reign 
at  Thebes  while  the  twenty-first  legitimate 
dynasty  held  sway  at  Tanis,  or  San,  in 
the  Delta,  the  Zoan  of  the  Bible. 

The  first  Sovereign  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty,  was  the  Shishak  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  who  took  Jerusalem  in  the  days 
of  Rehoboam,  and  his  date,  970  b.c.,  is 
the  first  in  Egyptian  history  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  certain.  Others  we  know  only  ap¬ 
proximately. 

About  this  dynasty  we  have  little  other 
information,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
they  were  not  natives  but  foreigners. 

The  period  of  the  twenty-third  dynasty 
was  one  of  disaster  and  confusion.  The 
short-lived  twenty-fourth  was  not  more 
fortunate,  and  the  twenty-fifth,  an  Ethio- 
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pian  one,  was  hardly  more  glorious,  at 
least  for  Egypt. 

It  fared  better  with  the  twenty-sixth,  of 
Libyan  origin.  Its  kings  built  those  por¬ 
ticoes  at  Sais  which  Herodotus  so  much 
admired,  but  of  which  no  trace  remains, 
and  Necho,  one  of  them,  was  the  first  to 
send  an  expedition  from  the  Red  Sea 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  twenty-sixth  dynasty  closed  in  cala¬ 
mity,  for  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Per¬ 
sians,  who  had  been  subjugated  by  Egypt 
in  the  days  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  to 
take  their  revenge,  and  this  they  did  under 
the  leadership  of  Cambyses,  as  Herodotus 
has  told  us  in  great  detail;  and  for  12 1 
years,  that  is  during  all  the  period  of  the 
twenty-seventh  dynasty,  Egypt  was  a  Per¬ 
sian  province.  'Fhen  it  revoltetl,  and  for 
sixty-seven  years  under  the  twenty-eighth, 
twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth  dynasties  it 
combated  the  Persians  with  considerable 
success,  till  at  length  the  fortune  of  war 
declared  for  them  again. 

Nectanebo  II.,  the  last  of  the  thirtieth 
dynasty,  and  of  the  Pharaohs,  was  driven 
away  beyond  the  First  Cataract,  and 
Egypt  becoming  part  ‘of  the  Empire  of 
Darius,  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror  of  Darius, — Alexander  the 
Great,  with  those  advent  the  New  Empire 
came  to  a  close. 

Egypt  now  became  a  Greek  Kingdom, 
falling  as  it  did  to  Ptolemy,  one  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Generals,  when  his  great  Empire 
went  to  piec^,  and  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ptolemies  lasted  for  275  years,  till  one  of 
them  left  his  kingdom  in  B.C.  30  to  the 
Romans,  and  from  that  time  till  it  was 
subdued  by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  640,  Egypt  re¬ 
mained  a  province  owing  allegiance  first 
to  Rome  and  then  to  Constantinople. 

It  was  about  half-way  through  this 
period,  a.d.  381,  that  the  Edict  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Theodosius,  put  an  end  to  the  old 
Egyptian  religion,  of  which  both  the  Ptole¬ 
mies  and  the  Romans  up  to  that  date,  had 
been  more  than  tolerant,  and  established 
Christianity. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  river. 
The  chief  interest  of  our  second  day  consist¬ 
ed  in  a  sunrise  and  sunset  of  almost  equal 
beauty,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
long  line  of  cliflls  falling  sheer  into  the 
water  on  the  Eastern  bank,  which  is  known 
as  the  Gebel  et  Tayr,  or  the  Mountain  of 
the  Bird,  and  which  reminded  me  at  a 
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distance  of  Dover  cliffs,  as  they  did  when 
closer  of  the  outside  of  Leucadia,  near 
the  rock  known  as  Sappho’s  Leap. 

On  the  top  of  these  cliffs  is  a  Coptic 
Monastery,  the  monks  of  which — equally 
skilled  in  swimming  and  begging — plunge 
into  the  river,  and  come  out  to  collect 
alms  from  passing  vessels,  accoutfed  in  a 
garb  even  more  simple  than  that  coat  of 
sky-blue  paint  which  satisfied  our  ances¬ 
tors.  The  ftpid  progress  of  our  steamer 
saved  us  from  being  boarded  by  these 
degenerate  children  of  the  great  Athana¬ 
sius. 

Our  third  day  was  made  memorable  by 
a  visit  to  the  Caves  of  Beni  Hassan,  which 
are  decorated  with  wall-paintings  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  the  second  that  is,  you 
will  remember,  of  those  of  the  Middle 
Empire,  and  the  same  which  raised  the 
obelisk  still  standing  at  Heliopolis.  These 
caves  have  yielded  to  Egyptologists  a  very 
rich  harvest,  for  they  are  full  of  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people  at  that 
remote  period, — say,  speaking  roughly, 
2800  years  before  Christ. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  know  that  others 
share  my  impression — M.  Renan,  for  ex¬ 
ample — that  that  life  must  have  been  curi¬ 
ously  like  the  life  of  China.  I  was  again 
and  again  reminded,  when  in  Egypt,  of 
the  following  very  striking  passage,  which 
I  quote  from  a  book  on  China,  called 
“  The  Ever- Victorious  Army  — 

“The  (miscalled)  Celestial  is  a  narrow-minded, 
but  exceedingly  practical  sort  of  l>eing.  He  wants 
an  ordered  world,  but  one  ordered  only  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  way.  liefore  his  rapt  Celestial  vision 
lie  the  fruitful  plains  of  the  Great  Flowery 
Land,  lively  and  bright  with  the  normal  life  of 
China,  guarded  on  the  north  by  snowy  deserts 
which  are  happily  far  away  from  him,  and  on  the 
south  by  stormy  seas  with  great  winds  and  waves 
which  he  does  not  tempt.  His  ideal  is  a  happy 
family  life,  With  age  benignant,  youth  reverential, 
three  or  four  generations  living  contentedly  under 
the  same  roof ;  the  fish-pond  in  front  well  stocked ; 
grain  abundant  ;  tea  fragrant ;  the  village  har¬ 
monized;  the  school  well  taught;  the  young  Con¬ 
fucius  of  the  family  preparing  for  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations  ;  the  ancestral  tablets  going  far  back 
and  recording  honored  names,  the  ancestral  hall 
well  gilded,  and  a  fit  mee(ing-place  for  the  wise 
elders ;  the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors  comforted 
with  offerings  and  loving  remembrances,  not  left 
to  wander  friendless  in  the  air ;  the  holidays 
cheerful,  with  bright  silks  and  abundance  of  sav¬ 
ory  dishes  ;  the  emperor  benevolent ;  the  people 
ob^ient;  foreign  devils  far  away  or  reverential; 
evil  appearing  only  in  the  form  of  impossible 
demons,  and  hideous  wicked  emperors,  painted 
on  the  walls  of  his  house  as  a  warning  to  foolish 
youth ;  no  change  in  old  customs  to  perplex  the 


mind;  the  sacred  books  reverentially  read  and 
remembered ;  the  present  definitely  arranged ; 
the  fruitage  of  the  past  stored  ;  behind,  sages  and 
emperors ;  around,  happy  families ;  beyond,  a 
uarlcness  with  which  he  little  concerns  himself, 
but  into  which  his  spirit  may  occasionally  float  a 
short  way  on  some  Buddhist  of  Tauist  idea.” 

But  to  return  to  the  Beni  Hassan  pic¬ 
tures.  It  is  in  them  one  finds  the  first 
mention  of  those  tribes  from  the  North 
East,  who  at  a  considerably  later  period 
swarmed  over  the  Egyptian  border,  and 
subjugated  many  fair  provinces  to  their 
sway. 

In  these  caves,  too,  the  traveller  sees  to 
his  suprise  the  Doric  column,  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  the  glory  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  buildings,  the  crowning  marvel 
of  the  age  of  Pericles — the  Parthenon  of 
Athens — make  its  first  appearance  in  the 
world. 

Exquisite  was  the  view  from  them  over 
the  narrow  ribbon  of  green  which  makes 
the  whole  land  of  Egypt  divided  into 
two  very  unequal  parts  by  its  noble  river, 
and  with  the  yellow  Libyan  wall  abruptly 
ending  it,  to  the  West. 

.After  we  had  contemplated  it  for  some 
time.  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  I  climbed 
the  rocks  above  the  caves,  and  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  Eastern  Desert,  which 
stretches  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  as 
the  one  beyond  the  Libyan  range  does  to 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  scene  of  absolute 
desolation.  Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a 
moss,  not  a  lichen.  The  whole  surface 
was  made  up  of  numbers  numberless  of  a 
species  of  fossil  known  as  the  Nummulite, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  money 
— the  same  which  Strabo,  finding  at  the 
Pyramids,  took  to  be  the  petrifactions  of 
beans,  which  had  been  served  out  as  ra¬ 
tions  to  their  builders. 

Here,  then,  was  a  witness  to  an  anti¬ 
quity,  which,  although  not  great  geologi¬ 
cally  speaking,  was  enormously  greater, 
not  only  than  the  hoar  antiquity  of  Egypt, 
but  even  than  that  pre-historic  antiquity  of 
which  we  had  climbed  the  hill  to  look  for 
some  stray  indications  in  flint  flakes  or  the 
like. 

The  next  few  days  had  all  their  special 
interests,  and  some  of  them  their  small 
misfortunes,  especially  when  we  lay  for 
twenty  hours  under  a  bank,  because  the 
engine  had  got  out  of  order.  Swimming 
in  the  Nile,  in  defiance  of  the  crocodile, 
which  is  in  this  part  of  the  river — though 
it  was  south  of  the  line  which  marks^on 
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the  map  the  northern  limit  of  that  agree¬ 
able  reptile, — an  excessively  rare  animal. 
A  visit  to  an  Egyptian  village,  which  was 
really  a  hardly  more  artihcial  construction 
than  the  dam  of  the  beaver ;  a  little  walk 
in  the  morning  to  look  out  for  plants  in 
the  great  fields  of  Sorghum,  a  noble  cereal 
which  grows  some  ten  feet  high,  and  an¬ 
other  at  night  to  see  the  minarets  of  Gir- 
geh  standing  up  against  the  afterglow, 
helped  to  while  away  this  enforced  delay. 

Other  days  had  other  interests — a  visit 
to  the  key  of  the  irrigation  works  of 
Egypt,  where  the  people  were  working 
in  parties,  led  generally  by  a  girl  who 
chanted  a  ditty,  all  the  rest  joining.  The 
words  were  Arabic,  but  in  other  respects 
the  scene  might  have  been  laid  in  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Then  came  the  first 
D6m  palm,  a  branching  species  far  less 
elegant  than  the  date,  but  welcome  as  a 
wholly  new  vegetable  form.  Great  flocks 
of  pelicans,  like  a  parliament  of  crows,  the 
first  indigo  crop,  all  day  long  the  soft 
movements  of  the  shadoof,  and  right  and 
left  the  Eastern  and  Western  range,  the 
old  limits  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  which 
has  made  in  countless  ages  all  this  won¬ 
derful  Egypt,  were  some  of  the  principal 
impressions  which  I  carried  away. 

But  we  must  hurry  on,  for  we  are  now 
at  Keneh,  close  to  one  of  the  most  famous 
spots  on  the  Nile. 

The  Temple  of  Denderah  should  not 
have  been,  but  was,  the  first  Egyptian 
temple  which  we  saw — should  not  have 
been,  I  say,  because  it  is  comparatively 
quite  modem — was  being  built,  in  fact, 
during  the  life  of  Christ,  and  was  not  quite 
finished  till  the  days  of  Nero.  It  stands, 
therefore,  in  somewhat  the  same  relation 
to  the  old  temples  of  the  land,  that  one 
of  Scott’s  churches  does  to  a  church  which 
was  built  before  the  Reformation. 

Imagine  a  huge  brick  wall  standing  up 
under  a  reach  of  the  Libyan  range,  which 
is  here  much  broken,  and  with  little  of  its 
usual  rimlike  character.  Surrounded  by 
this  brick  wall,  which  entirely  hid  all  with¬ 
in  it  from  the  view  of  the  outer  world,  was 
the  Sacred  enclosure,  and  within  the  Sa¬ 
cred  enclosure  the  Temple  itself. 

That  temple  was  no  edifice  for  public 
worship  like  our  cathedrals.  Huge  though 
it  was,  it  was  simply  the  oratory  dedicated 
by  a  king,  in  this  case  bjr  one  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies,  to  a  particular  divmity — in  this  case 
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to  Athor,  considered  as  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty,  Goodness,  and  Truth. 

It  was  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  a 
mighty  portico,  with  columns  three  deep 
and  ateut  sixty  feet  high ;  the  second,  the 
temple  proper,  where  the  priests  carried  on 
all  the  arrangements  preliminary  to  theii 
worship ;  the  third,  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
with  its  adjuncts  ;  and  the  fourth,  a  chapel 
upstairs,  opening  on  a  terrace,  where  cer¬ 
tain  deities  were  specially  adored. 

Almost  every  square  inch  of  its  vast 
wall  space  was  carved  with  figures,  and 
written  over  with  inscriptions  in  the  sacred, 
or  hieroglyphic  characters,  setting  forth  to 
the  eye  of  the  priests,  and  recording  for  all 
time,  the  theology  of  those  who  raised  it. 

No  foot  except  that  of  the  king  and  the 
priests  ever  trod  its  floors.  It  is  doubtful 
even  whether  a  few  initiated  persons  were 
allowed  to  watch  from  the  sacred  en¬ 
closure  the  long  processions,  of  which  the 
worship  largely  consisted,  as  they  wound 
about  upon  the  terrace  to  which  I  have  al¬ 
luded. 

Such  was  the  Temple  of  Denderah  in 
the  days  of  its  glory.  Now,  however,  the 
great  brick  wall  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
has  utterly  disappeared,  and  the  feet  of 
the  profane  may  tread  and  search  out 
every  corner  of  the  vast  edifice.  Nor  is 
this  all,  for  over  every  accessible  part  of  it, 
the  cjtrvings  and  the  inscriptions  have 
been  systematically  destroyed  by  supersti¬ 
tious  savages,  who  defiled  the  names  of 
Christianity  or  Islam. 

Nevertheless,  the  patient  research  of 
Egyptologists  has  made  all  clear.  We 
entered,  and,  thanks  to  M.  Mariette,  whose 
ItitUraire  we  had  with  us,  knew  that  the 
gigantic  columns  which  rose  on  our  right 
were  covered  with  representations  of  the 
king,  being  acknowledged  as  King  of 
Lower,  while  those  on  the  left  represented 
him  as  being  acknowledged  as  King  of 
Upper  Egypt,  introduced,  too,  in  this 
character  to  the  Goddess  of  Beauty, 
Goodness,  and  I'ruth. 

We  entered  the  temple  proper,  and, 
thanks  to  the  same  guidance,  knew  at 
once  where  the  sacred  vestments  were 
kept,  and  where  the  four  sacred  boats  re¬ 
posed,  where  the  perfumes  and  oils  were 
compounded,  and  where  the  treasures  w?re 
piled  up.  Nay,  after  going  the  round  of 
the  side  chapels,  and  knowing  so  weH  for 
what  each  was  intended,  that  we  could,  if 
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so  minded,  have  said  the  appropriate  pray* 
er  in  each,  we  reached  the  very  Holy  of 
Holies^  and  saw  the  niche  in  which  the 
sacred  secret  of  the  whole  building  repos¬ 
ed.  Now  what  was  that  sacred  secret  ? 
It  was  a  golden  sistrum  or  timbrel,  and  its 
meaning  according  to  M.  Mariette,  was 
that  all  things  were  and  should  ever  be  in 
motion  and  agitation,  should  never  rest, 
but  continually  energize.  What  is  this 
but  a  reading  2,000  years  old  of  the 
maxims  of  one  of  our  latest  teachers : — 

“  The  service  of  philosophy  and  of  culture  to 
the  human  spirit,  is  to  startle  it  into  a  sharp  and 
eager  observation.  Every  moment  some  form 
grows  perfect  in  hand  or  face;  some  tone  on  the 
hills  or  sea  is  choicer  than  the  rest ;  some  mood 
of  passion,  or  insight,  or  intellectual  excitement 
is  irresistibly  real  and  attractive  for  us — for  that 
moment  only.  Not  the  fruit  of  experience,  but 
experience  itself  is  the  end.  A  counted  number 
of  pulses  only  is  given  to  us  of  a  variegated,  dra¬ 
matic  life,  flow  may  we  see  in  them  all  that  is  to 
be  seen  in  them  W  tne  finest  senses  ?  How  can 
we  pass  most  swiftly  from  point  to  point,  and  be 
present  always  at  the  focus  where  the  greatest 
number  of  vital  forces  unite  in  their  purest  energy? 

“  To  burn  always  with  this  hard,  gem-hke 
flame,  to  maintain  this  ecstasy,  is  success  in  life. 
Failure  is  to  form  habits ;  for  habit  is  relative  to 
a  stereotyped  world;  meantime  it  is  only  the 
roughness  of  the  eye  that  makes  any  two  persons, 
things,  situations,  seem  alike.  While  all  melts 
under  our  feet,  we  may  well  catch  at  any  exoui- 
site  (Mission,  or  anv  contribution  to  knowleoge 
that  seems,  by  a  lifted  horizon,  to  set  the  spirit 
free  for  a  moment,  or  any  stirring  of  the  senses, 
strange  dyes,  strange  flowers,  and  curious  odors, 
or  work  of  the  artist's  hands,  or  the  face  of  one’s 
friend.  Not  to  discriminate  every  moment  some 
passionate  attitude  in  those  about  us,  and  in  the 
Drilliance  of  their  gifts  some  tragic  dividing  of 
forces  on  their  ways  is,  on  this  short  day  of  frost 
and  sun,  to  sleep  before  evening.”* 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Temple.  We 
penetrated  then,  as  I  have  said,  into  all  its 
recesses,  and  did  not  neglect  to  climb  the 
staircase,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  priests  moving  along  the  ter¬ 
race,  and  stopping  to  pray  at  the  Shrine  of 
Osiris,  the  representative  of  incarnate 
goodness,  and  of  Isis,  the  representative, 
perhaps,  in  the  late  and  much  altered  form 
of  Egyptian  belief,  of  the  everlasting  search 
of  the  creature  after  incarnate  goodness. 

Nor  did  we  fail  to  have  some  kindly 
thoughts  about  those  old  Egyptians  as  we 
rode  slowly  back  to  the  river,  with  the 
fresh  breeze,  from  the  still  submerged 
fields,  blowing  on  our  faces.  , 

Denderah  seen,  we  steamed  on,  and  be- 
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fore  the  sun  had  gone  down  we  were  run¬ 
ning  up  to  the  quay  of  Luxor,  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  Thebes,  for  that  city  sat  crown¬ 
ed  on  either  side  bf  the  Nile  like  London, 
and  Petersburg,  and  so  many  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  capitals. 

I  soon  landed,  glanced  at  the  much- 
ruined  temple,  built  by  Rameses  II.,  but 
not  otherwise  very  notable ;  and,  later  in 
the  evening,  after  the  moon  was  up,  we 
made  an  expedition  to  Kamak. 

Imagine  forty  acres  of  ruin,  huge 
columns  from  forty  to  seventy  feet  high 
standing  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  so  to¬ 
gether,  enormous  masses  of  walls  like  the 
wall  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  avenues  of  half- 
destroyed  sphinxes,  tall  obelisks  standing, 
tall  obelisks  thrown  down,  great  piles  of 
masonry  so  undermined  that  you  would 
tremble  to  pass  them,  if  you  did  not  know 
that  they  have  stood  as  they  are  from 
time  immemorial — a  revel  and  prodigality 
of  ruin  such  as  you  see  nowhere  else  on 
the  earth’s  surface,  not  even  in  Rome,  and 
you  will  have  some  faint  idea  of  Kamak, 
the  fallen  glory  of  the  Theban  kings  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties. 

Moonlight  is  not  a  friend  to  minute  ex¬ 
amination,  and  I  put  off  a  further  survey 
of  Kamak  to  daylight,  but  when  daylight 
came,  it  so  happened  that  I  was  far  too 
unwell  to  return  thither,  and  for  some 
days  was  unable  to  do  anything  except 
just  to  drag  myself,  as  we  steamed  up  the 
river,  to  the  only  partially  uncovered  tem¬ 
ple  of  Esneh,  whose  pretty  capitals  show 
the  influence  of  Greek  art,  and  redeem 
much  poor  work. 

At  length  we  left  the  limestone  behind, 
exchanging  it  for  low  hills  of  sandstone, 
which  sandstone  itself  presently  was  left 
for  granite.  A  bold  island  stood  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  river,  and  there  were  high 
rocks  in  its  bed ;  while  on  the  left  a  quay, 
planted  with  tall  date  palms,  looked  across 
to  them  over  the  water,  and,  lo !  we  were 
at  Assouan,  “  the  opening,”  the  ancient 
Syene,  the  furthest  extremity  of  Egypt. 

Our  first  excursion  was  to  Elephantine, 
the  large  island  which  lies  opposite  to 
Assouan,  an  interesting  place,  partly  for  its 
Nilometer,  and  partly  because  one  here, 
for  the  first  time,  comes  on  a  very  large 
Nubian  element  in  the  population. 

Another  was  to  Assouan  itself,  which  is 
curious  to  a  northern  eye,  crowded  as  it  is 
with  people  from  the  Upper  Nile,  brought 
hither  by  the  trade  in  ivory,  ostrich  fea- 
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there,  and  other  Central  African  produce. 
Of  all  these,  the  Bisharis  are  the  strangest 
in  their  appearance,  and  might,  as  far  as 
appearance  goes,  pass  for  pure  savages. 

I  carry  away  from  this  frontier  city  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  three  other  well-de- 
recoUectibns. 

I  St  The  melancholy  music  of  the  Sa- 
kias,  or  water-wheels,  worked  by  oxen, 
which,  from  a  point  some  way  below  this, 
and  all  through  Nubia,  almost  supersede 
the  Shadoof. 

*  andly.  The  thick  grove  of  lebbek  trees, 
close  to  which  our  vessel  lay,  and  under 
which  congregated  the  chief  business  men 
of  the  place  in  robes  of  many  hues. 

3rdly.  The  high  shrill  voices  of  the 
Muezzins  answering  each  other  at  even¬ 
tide  from  Assouan  to  Elephantine,  from 
Elephantine  to  Assouan. 

Another  excursion  was  to  Philae,  the 
Iona  of  the  later  Egyptian  religion — of  the 
later,  I  say,  for  its  importance  only  dates 
from  the  last  indigenous  Pharaoh,  Necta- 
nebo  II.,  who  lost,  as  I  told  you,  his 
throne  to  the  Darius,  who  lost  his  in  turn 
to  Alexander.  The  Ptolemies  expended 
large  sums  in  adorning  this  sanctuary,  and 
it  is  still  covered  with  their  ruined  con- 
,  structions.  Philae  is  a  beautiful  spot, 
whether  one  catches  sight  of  it  amidst  the 
currents  which  break  the  surface  of  the 
river  to  the  north,  or  sees  it  from  the  reach 
to  the  southward,  or  gazes  across  it  to  the 
narrow  strips  of  green  only  a  few  yards 
wide,  which  form  here,  and  inde^  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  whole  of 
cultivable  Nubia,  or  yet  again  looks  along 
its  colonnades  at  the  island  weird  and 
waste,  as  one  fancies  the  moon,  covered 
ail  over  with  masses  of  granite,  one 
would  call  boulders  in  the  North,  and 
which,  representing  as  it  does  the  tu  plus 
ultra  of  desolation,  was  very  properly 
named  by  the  Greeks  Abaton,  or  the  un¬ 
trodden. 

Philae  is  beautiful  now,  but  I  foresee  that 
it  will  one  day  be  much  more  beautiful.  I 
feel  confident  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the 
Isola  Bella  of  Egypt,  for  a  very  moderate 
expenditure  in  hydraulic  machinery  and  in 
superintendence,  would  turn  it  into  the 
most  delicious  of  botamical  gardens,  on 
which  you  might  liave  a  specimen  of  every 
interesting  plant  that  grows,  from  the 
Mediterranean  sea-board  to  the  source  of 
the  Nile. 

This  idea  of  turning  Philae  into  a  Bo- 
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tanical  Garden,  leads  me  to  say  one  word 
about  the  botany  of  Egypt. 

The  Flora  of  that  country  consists  of 
about  one  thousand  phanerogamous  plants 
and  ferns,  including  the  chief  non-indige- 
nous  plants  of  ancient  cultivation.  Our 
own  British  Flora  consists,  according  to 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  computa¬ 
tions,  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  phanerogamous  plants  and 
ferns. 

The  thousand  Egyptian  plants  are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  groups.  Of  tliese  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  third  belong  to  the 
Mediterranean  region,  a  third  to  the  Nile 
valley,  and  something  less  than  a  third  to 
the  desert. 

The  best  months  for  botanizing  are 
January  and  February — especially  the  lat¬ 
ter,  but  there  was  something  to  be  done, 
though  very  little,  even  in  November,  and 
by  carefully  utilising  every  walk  and  every 
excursion  to  look  out  for  plants,  I  contriv¬ 
ed  to  find  a  good  many,  amongst  the  most 
interesting  of  which  were  : — 

Acacia  Nilotica,  the  Sont,  or  Gum-ara¬ 
bic  tree;  Lawsonia  inermis,  which  gives 
the  henna,  much  used  by  the  Egyptian 
women  to  dye  their  nails;  Cassia  senna, 
the  Alexandrian  senna  of  commerce  ; 
Cucumis  colocynthus,  the  colocynfh  of 
medicine;  Zizyphus  spina  Christi,  which 
tradition  connects  with  the  Crown  of 
Thorns;  Indigo/era  argentea,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  well-known  dye ;  Sesamum 
Orientale,  which  recalls  the  history  of  the 
Forty  Thieves;  Asckpias  procera,  said  to 
be  used  higher  up  the  Nile  for  poisoning 
arrows ;  Parkinsonia  digitata,  believed  to 
have  been  brought  from  India  by  the 
troops  of  Alexander  the  Great;  Ricinus 
communis,  the  castor-oil  plant;  Hibiscus 
esculentus,  an  excellent  vegetable,  with  a 
beautiful  yellow  flower,  much  grown  in  the 
fields;  Rinicetum  typhoides,  a  tropical  ce¬ 
real,  which  I  found  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  just  on  the  Nubian  frontier;  Cordia 
myxa,  which,  under  the  name  of  Persea, 
figures  in  a  novel,  deciphered  by  M. 
Brugsch  from  a  papyrus,  almost,  or  alto¬ 
gether,  the  oldest  composition  of  its  kind 
known  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  of  the 
plants  most  closely  connected  with  Egypt 
in  the  popular  mind,  have  almost  or  alto¬ 
gether  disappeared.  The  Papyrus  has,  it 
is  believed,  utterly  vanished,  the  last 
known  specimen,  which  is  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  an  excellent  German  botanist  at  of  the  grottoes  in  the  narrow  gorge  of  the 
Cairo,  Dr.  Pfund,  having  been  gathered  Nile,  near  the  vast  quarries  of  sandstone  at 
by  Sieber  in  1813.  The  sacred  the  Silsileh,  out  of  which  the  Egyptians  got 

large  white  scentless  water-lily, — which  is  their  best  building  material.  It  is  curious 
often  carried  in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  has  to  see  how  completely  the  sandstone  in 
become  extremely  rare — I  could  hear  of  these  buildings  has  outlasted  both  the 
only  one  station  for  it.  The  Nymphaa  limestone  and  the  granite.  The  former 
hhtSy  white,  with  the  least  shade  of  rose,  has  been  used  up  for  lime,  and  the  granite, 
and  considered  by  Dr.  Pfund  exactly  the  which  was  brought  from  Assouan,  and  was 
same  as  the  Nymphiea  thermalis,  which  employed  so  largely  far  off  in  Ix)wer 
grows  in  the  warm  springs  of  Mehadia,  in  Egypt  under  the  impression  that  it  was  in- 
South-Eastem  Hungary,  and  which  in  the  destructible,  has  decomposed  under  the 
time  of  Herodotus  was  much  used  for  influence  of  moisture,  and  of  the  salts  in 
food,  is  not  quite  so  rare,  but  still  very  far  the  soil. 

from  common.  The  water-lily,  which  one  We  did  not  linger  long  at  Silsileh,  but 
sees  everywhere  in  the  Delta,  is  the  ran  on  to  a  point  near  Edfou,  on  the 
Nymphaa  cceruUa.  Western  bank,  where  we  made  our  vessel 

A  fourth  excursion  was  to  the  wild  and  snug  for  the  night,  taking,  before  it  was 
remote  island  of  Sehayl,  to  look  from  its  dark,  a  rather  instructive  walk  in  the  fields, 
summit  over  the  tortuous  rapids  which  are  where  we  came  upon  several  peasant  fami- 
known  as  the  First  Cataract,  and  to  think  lies  preparing  their  evening  meal.  These 
of  old  Herodotus,  who  with  his  devouring  people,  who,  be  it  observed,  are  not  labor- 
love  of  truth,  so  strangely  mingled  with  ers,  but  small  landowners,  have  no  houses, 
weakness  and  credulity,  came  hither  to  see  but  tiny  shelters  a  few  yards  round — in 
whether  the  Nile  really  did  issue  from  an  one  part  of  which  you  find  a  little  pen  with 
abyss  near  Syene  between  the  hills  of  five  or  six  sheep — in  another  an  oven,  in 
Krophi  and  Mophi,  as  he  was  told  in  Sais.  another  a  few  cooking  utensils,  while  they 
Our  rowers,  fine,  powerful,  merry  fel-  sleep  on  the  open  ground,  or  protected 
lows — N  ubians  to  a  man — made  their  at  the  utmost  by  a  few  stalks  of  the  Sorg- 
labor  lighter  by  a  hideous  chant :  the  hum,  the  large  cane-like  grain  of  which 
camel  that  carried  the  Prophet — the  camel  I  lately  spoke. 

the  Prophet  rode  on — the  camel  that  car-  Their  food  consists  of  lentils,  and  certain 
ried  the  Prophet,  and  so  on  over  and  over,  other  vegetables,  along  with  brown  bread 
again  and  again,  but  hushed  their  Babel  of  the  most  admirable  quality,  and  their 
to  allow  one  df  our  party,  as  we  floated  drink  is  the  water  of  the  Nile ;  to  which 
down  in  the  after-glow,  to  add  the  waters  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  they  are 
of  the  First  Cataract  to  the  long  list  of  always  near,  for  remember  that  in  Egypt, 
lakes  and  streams  and  seas  in  three  qua-  where  the  Nile  or  the  canals  suppli^  by 
ters  of  the  globe,  which  she  had  connect-  it  are  not,  life  instantly  ceases  and  you  are 
ed  in  the  memory  of  her  companions  with  in  the  presence  of  the  desert,  and  of  Death, 
the  Lorelei  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Next  morning  we  visited  the  noble  tem- 

At  length  we  left  behind  pretty  As-  pie  of  F^dfou,  another  work  of  the  Ptole- 
souan,  and  steaming  rapidly  down  stream  mies,  whom  one  learns  to  respect  when 
stopped  for  an  hour  to  look  at  the  ruins  of  one  sees  how  much  these  Greeks  did  in 
Kom  Ombos,  a  Ptolemaic  Temple  on  the  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

Eastern  bank,  which  recalled  to  my  mind  •  Edfou  is  a  grander  and  better  preserved 
one  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  is,  as  has  Denderah,  which  has  only  lately  been 
been  remarked,  one  of  the  very  few  ruins  cleared  out  by  M.  Mariette,  and  display- 
on  the  Nile  which  gains  anything  from  its  ed  in  all  its  noble  proportions, 
situation.  Here  the  great  Deity  was  Horus,  the 

Kom  means  a  mound,  and  on  a  mound  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  was  venerated 
the  temple  is  placed,  a  thing  about  as  rare  under  the  semblance  of  a  hawk,  the  Holy 
in  the  flat  alluvial  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  a  .of  Holies  being  an  enormous  monolith  of 
hoopoe — which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  granite  of  many  tons  weight,  which  would 
commonest  Egyptian  birds, — is  in  Eng-  appear  to  have  been  his  dwelling-place, 
land.  surely  the  strangest  birdcage  which  it  ever 

From  Ombos  we  proceeded  to  the  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  invent, 
northward,  examining  as  we  passed  some  I  daresay  you  have  often  read  notices 
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of  the  old  Egyptian  religion — some  of 
them  written  by  people  who  thought  they 
knew  all  about  it.  >  Distrust  them.  It  apH 
pears  to  me  that  up  to  this  time  the  wisest 
Egyptologists  have  got  to  know  very  little 
al^ut  the  old  Egyptian  religion  even  at 
any  one  p>eriod,  and  it  is  clear  that  that 
religion  altered  a  great  deal  even  in  his¬ 
toric  times. 

My  impression  is  that  the  basis  of  the 
religion  was  Pantheism,  but  if  you  go  on 
to  ask  me  what  was  the  relation  of  the 
different  Gods  to  the  sum  of  things  or 
Supreme  God,  or  what  were  the  ideas 
which  were  entertained  either  by  the  edu¬ 
cated  or  uneducated  at  any  one  period 
about  a  future  state — though  in  some  kind 
of  future  state  they  clearly  believed — I 
shall  be  obliged  to  confess  to  the  most 
complete  bewilderment. 

Evidently  Egypt  exercised  the  greatest 
possible  influence  on  minds  of  a  religious 
cast  in  the  old  world.  One  sees  this,  for 
example,  in  any  page  in  which  Herodotus 
alludes  to  it — a  fact  of  which  a  modern 
poet  has  made  good  use.  Few  truer  things 
have  been  said  about  one  side  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  great  Halicamassian  than  are 
contained  in  the  following  lines : — 

He  was  a  mild  old  man,  and  cherished  much 
The  weight  dark  Egypt  on  his  spirit  laid ; 

And  with  a  sinuous  eloquence  would  touch 
For  ever  at  that  haven  of  the  dead. 

Single  romantic  words  by  him  were  thrown, 

As  types,  on  men  and  places,  with  a  power 
Like  that  of  shifting  sunlight  after  shower 
Kindling  the  cones  of  hills,  and  journeying  on. 
He  feared  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  spake  low. 
That  echo  might  not  hear  in  her  light  room. 

We  said  good-bye  with  some  regret  to 
Edfou — a  vast  dictionary  of  knowledge, 
for  it  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  as  yet 
only  partially  read,  and  passing  once  more 
some  hours  at  Esneh  ran  on  to  Thebes. 

Arrived  at  the  wretched  little  village, 
which  styles  itself  Luxor  or  the  Palaces,  I 
lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Karnak  to 
complete  my  survey  of  the  ruins.  I  saw 
Shishak  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  por¬ 
trayed  upon  the  walls,  and  the  victories 
of  Sethi  I.  I  saw  the  Hall  of  Ancestors 
from  which  came  a  tablet  now  in  Paris, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  docu¬ 
ments  in  Egyptian  history.  I  saw  the 
obelisk  of  the  great  Queen,  or  rather  Re¬ 
gent,  Hatasou,  who  is  among  the  most 
striking  figures  in  the  story  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  a  building  attributed  to 
Thothmes  III.  whom  I  incline  to  think 


the  greatest  of  its  rulers.  I  re-saw  all  the 
mighty  columns  and  mightier  portals  which 
I  had  seen  before,  but,  when  all  was  done, 

I  cannot  say  that  I  carried  away  a  very 
agreeable  impression  of  Kamalc  Even 
in  its  glory  there  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  vulgar  about  it,  too  many  walls,  too 
many  pillars,  too  much  of  everything. 
The  mere  love  of  bigness  surely  killed  out 
the  sense  of  beauty  m  those  who  devised 
the  parts  of  it  which  were  last  built.  And 
now  the  desolation  is  too  complete.  It 
is  ruin  gone  mad.  In  our  own  climate, 
or  in  Italy,  all  this  austerity  of  desolation 
would  have  been  softened  down  by  ivy  or 
other  plants,  which  would  have  turned  it 
into  a  Paradise  of  green  leaves  and  flowers, 
but  in  this  almost  rainless  region  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  not  the  slightest  chance,  and 
Karnak  is  as  bare  as  a  stonecutter’s  yard ; 
whereas  till  the  antiquaries  swooi)ed  down 
upon  it  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  Colosseum  was 
the  home  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty 
plants,  enough  to  have  a  separate  Flora 
written  for  them  by  a  countryman  of  our 
own. 

The  next  two  days  were  given  entirely 
to  the  western  side  of  Thebes — the  Libyan 
suburb  as  it  used  to  be  called. 

It  is  covered  with  objects  of  the  greatest 
interest,  most  of  which  we  visited,  but  I 
will  only  refer  to  the  most  important 

These  are  the  Colossi,  the  statue  of 
Rameses  11.,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Kings. 

The  Colossi  are  too  great  statues,  as 
high  as  a  tall  house,  which  sit  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  yellow 
hills  which  walls  in  Thebes,  and  which 
when  we  saw  them  were  still  surrounded 
by  the  waters  of  the  inundation.  They 
represent  Amenophis  III.  a  king  of  the 
i8th  dynasty,  whose  territories  extended 
from  Mesopotamia  to  .\byssinia,  and  are 
certainly  amongst  the  stateliest  of  the 
works  of  man.  The  northernmost  of  the 
two  became  famous  many  hundred  years 
after  it  was  raised,  as  the  vocal  Memnon 
— the  Greeks  having  taken  it  into  their 
heads  that  it  represented  that  mythical 
personage,  who  was,  if  you  recollect,  the 
son  of  Aurora.  Nothing  was  more  natu¬ 
ral  chan  that  they  should  further  imagine 
that  the  statue  of  the  son  emitted  a  musi¬ 
cal  sound  when  his  mother  the  dawn  ap¬ 
peared.  They  did  so,  and  for  centuries 
people  came  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  listen  to  Memnon. 

It  was  strange  as  we  stood  hearing  the 
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bell-like  sound  which  part  of  the  statue 
gives  out  when  struck,  to  remember  that 
Strabo  and  Hadrian  had  done  pretty  much 
the  same. 

The  broken  statue  of  Rameses  IL,  Ra- 
meses  the  Great,  lies  in  the  building  which 
he  reared  to  commemorate  his  name,  and 
to  be  for  him  a  sort  of  mortuary  chapel. 

Dean  Stanley  says — 

“  By  some  extraordinary  catastrophe,  the  statue 
has  been  thrown  down,  and  the  Arabs  have 
scooped  their  millstones  out  of  his  face,  but  you 
can  still  see  what  he  was — the  largest  statue  in 
the  world.  Far  and  wide  that  enormous  head 
must  have  been  seen — eyes,  mouth,  and  ears. 
Far  and  wide  you  must  have  seen  his  vast  hands 
resting  on  his  elephantine  knees.  You  sit  on  his 
breast  and  look  at  the  Osiride  statues  which  sup¬ 
port  the  portico  of  the  temple,  and  which  any¬ 
where  else  would  put  to  shame  even  the  Statues 
of  the  Cherubs  in  St.  Peter’s — and  they  seem 
pigmies  before  him.  His  arm  is  thicker  than 
their  whole  bodies.  The  only  part  of  the  temple 
or  palace  at  all  in  proportion  to  him  must  have 
l)een  the  gateway,  which  rose  in  pyramidal  towers, 
now  broken  dow-n,  and  rolling  in  a  wild  ruin  down 
to  the  plain. 

"  Nothing  which  now  exists  in  the  world  can 
give  any  notion  of  what  the  effect  must  have  been 
when  he  was  erect.  Nero  towering  above  the 
Colosseum  may  have  Ireen  something  like  it ;  but 
he  was  of  bronse,  and  Rameses  was  of  solid 
CTanite.  Nero  was  standing  without  any  object ; 
Rameses  was  resting  in  awful  majesty  after  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world. 
No  one  who  entered  that  building,  whether  it 
were  temple  or  palace,  could  have  thought  of 
anything  else  but  that  stupenduous  being,  who 
thus  had  raised  himself  up  above  the  whole  world 
of  gods  and  men.” 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  as  much  im¬ 
pressed  as  I  expected  to  be  with  this 
statue.  When  it  was  stapding  erect,  or 
even  when  it  was  merely  overthrown,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  very  striking,  but 
too  little  of  the  human  form  is  left  to  pro¬ 
duce  much  effect,  and  besides,  I  confess 
to  thinkiilg  that  Rameses  the  Great  was  a 
bit  of  an  impostor,  who  by  assiduously  put¬ 
ting  his  own  name  on  every  building  up 
and  down  the  land,  and  by  having  his 
victories,  which  were  no  doubt  very  great, 
continually  celebrated,  both  by  pen  and 
pencil,  during  his  long  reign  of  sixty-six 
years,  has  rather  usurped  some  of  the 
fame  which  belonged  to  others,  to  Thoth- 
mes  III.  for  example.  In  the  time  of 
Rameses  the  Great,  Egypt  was  certainly 
on  the  decline.  In  that  of  Thothmes  it 
reached  its  highest  point. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  to  you  the 
translation  of  a  prayer,  supposed  to  have 


been  uttered  by  Rameses  the  Great  while 
surrounded  by  foes  in  Syria,  taken  from  a 
contemporary  poem,  called  the  Pentaour, 
in  honor  of  his  exploits — but  time  presses 
and  I  must  hurry  on. 

The  place  where  this  great  statue  lies 
used  to  be  called  the  Hall  of  Osymandias, 
and  it  was  some  confused  report  of  U 
which  reaching  Shelley  led  him  to  Write 
the  noble  lines  which  are  amongst  the  few 
great  gifts  which  modem  poetry  has  made 
to  Egypt. 

I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land. 

Who  said:  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.  Near  them,  on  the  sand. 

Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown. 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 

Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless 
things. 

The  hand  that  mocked  them,  and  the  heart  that 
fed; 

And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear  : 

“JMy  name  ts  Ozymandias,  King  of  Kings : 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair  1” 
Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  l>are, 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

The  tombs  of  the  Kings  are  approached 
through  a  long  ravine,  wild  as  the  wildest 
which  you  find  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Alps.  Now  and  then,  once 
in  a  decade  or  so,  tremendous  rains  fall 
on  these  parched  hills  of  the  Thebaid,  and 
a  furious  torrent  sweeps  down  this  gorge  ; 
but  in  the  interval,  year  after  year,  it  is 
absolutely  dry,  and  absolutely  silent — its 
bare  stones  and  ochre-colorerl  rocks — glar¬ 
ing  under  a  sun  which  is  fierce  even  on 
the  20th  of  November,  and  which  in  sum¬ 
mer  must  make  it  like  the  mouth  of  a' 
furnace. 

Up  and  up,  higher  and  higher,  round 
one  turn  after  another,  you  wind,  till  you 
think  that  the  end  of  your  journey  is  re¬ 
ceding  as  you  advance.  At  length,  after 
three  weary  but  most  memorable  miles, 
you  reach  the  last  home  of  Egyptian  roy¬ 
alty. 

As  soon  as  a  Pharaoh  came  to  the 
throne,  he  set  to  work  to  hollow  out  and 
decorate  his  tomb.  It  was  always  one  of 
the  greatest  occupations  of  his  lile.  I 
should  not,  I  think,  exaggerate  if  I  were 
to  say  that  on  the  tomb  of  the  second 
King  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  Sethi  I. 
— who  made,  by  the  way,  the  oldest  canal 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
— as  much  human  labor  has  been  ex- 
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pended  as  would  have  built  a  Gothic  ca¬ 
thedral. 

I  should  despair  of  conveying  to  your 
minds  any  idea  of  the  extraordinary  ela¬ 
boration  of  the  details,  and  in  many  places 
you  see,  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  made 
yesterday,  the  corrections  in  the  drawings 
of  his  subordinates  suggested  by  the  artist 
in  charge.  The  whole  forms  an  immense 
repertory  of  knowledge  about  the  customs 
and  the  religio-philosophical  ideas  of  the 
Egyptians,  under  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 
’These,  it  would  appear,  were  very  different, 
and  as  to  the  ideas,  far  less  simple  and  joy¬ 
ous  than  those  which  I  have  described  to 
you  in  connection  with  Beni  Hassan.  Nay, 
these  wondrous  walls  are  so  full  of  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  tremendous  trials  through 
which  the  human  soul  was  supposed  to 
have  to  go  after  death,  and  of  the  terrors 
of  the  unseen  land,  that  one  of  the  mon¬ 
strous  diversions  of  the  reign  of  Nero  was 
furnished  by  a  party  of  Egyptians  and 
Nubians,  who  came  to  Rome  to  represent 
to  the  eyes  of  the  populace  some  of  the 
scenes  portrayed  in  this  very  tomb. 

But  are  these  tombs  beautiful,  you  ask 
me — beautiful  like  a  Greek  Temple — beau¬ 
tiful  like  a  church  of  the  Middle  Ages  ? 
Certainly  not,  I  reply  ;  infinitely  curious — 
so  curious  as  to  send  the  mind  wandering 
in  mazes  as  lab}Tinthine  as  are  their  cham¬ 
bers,  which  run  far — no  one  knows  how 
far — into  the  mountains,  but  beautiful  by 
no  means. 

ITie  first  place  at  which  we  stopped,  for 
any  considerable  time,  after  leaving 
Thebes,  was  Belianeh,  where  we  landed, 
and  rode  some  eight  miles  over  a  plain 
green  with  young  wheat,  beans,  and  clover, 
to  the  rocky  framework  of  the  land — the 
so-called  Hager,  the  some  word,  by  the 
way,  which  you  know  so  well  in  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  phrase,  “  Now  this  Hagar  is  Mount 
Sinai  in  Arabia.”  The  rise  of  the  Nile 
this  year  has  been  some  feet  below  the 
normal  one,  and  a  good  deal  of  land  in 
Upper  Egypt  will  remain  for  twelve  months 
uncultivated;  but  the  country  which  we 
traversed  to-day  lay  rather  low,  and  had 
been  thoroughly  watered. 

Arrived  at  the  Hager,  we  found,  right 
under  the  beetling  Libyan  range,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  search — the  beautiful  Temple 
of  Abydos  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  or  of 
Abouthis,  that  is,  the  City  of  This,  as  it 
was  called  by  their  predecessors.  This 
was  the  seat  of  Menes,  the  oldest  historical 


king  of  Egypt,  as  you  recollect,  and  the 
temple,  although  built  ages  and  ages  after 
his  time,  in  the  days  of  the  nineteenth  dy¬ 
nasty,  is  nevertheless  vastly  older  than 
those  I  have  described  to  you  at  Denderah 
and  Edfou. 

It  was  built  by  Sethi  I.,  the  same  whose 
tomb  we  visited  at  Thebes,  and  the  artistic 
skill  displayed  in  its  adornment  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  is  usual  in  Egyptian 
works.  Many,  indeed,  of  the  figures  on 
the  walls  have  a  great  deal  of  beauty, 
whereas  most  Egyptian  figures  are  de¬ 
cidedly  more  strange  than  beautiful. 

We  looked  here  with  great  interest  at 
the  famous  tablet  of  Abydos,  which  was 
put  up  by  Sethi  I.,  and  which  contains 
the  names  of  seventy-five  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  beginning  with  Menes,  and  ends  with 
his  own.  I  looked  with  interest  on  this 
tablet,  because  it  has  been  found  of  much 
use  in  determining  certain  disputed  mat¬ 
ters  of  great  importance  in  Egyptian  his¬ 
tory,  as  also  has  a  somewhat  similar  tablet 
taken  from  a  much  more  ruined  temple 
hard  by,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Great  hopes  are  built  upon  excavations, 
which  are  to  be  made  by  M.  Mariette  in 
this  neighborhood  ;  for  here  was  the  tomb 
of  Osiris,  and  hither  it  was  customary  for 
Egyptians,  when  they  could,  to  be  carried 
after  their  death,  just  as  the  Persians  are 
now  constantly  carried  to  the  city  of  Ker- 
bela,  that  their  bodies  may  rest  in  its  hal¬ 
lowed  soil.  It  was  sad  to  wander  about 
the  necropolis,  and  see  fragments  of  mum¬ 
mies  lying  about  in  all  directions — here  a 
head,  there  two  legs,  there  a  trunk.  De¬ 
cidedly,  the  old  Egyptian  method  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  their  dead  was  one  of  the  least 
desirable  that  ever  was  hit  upon.  The 
Greek,  with  its  “  two  handfuls  of  white 
dust,”  was  far  better. 

We  did  not  land  again  till  we  reached 
Syout,  the  chief  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  to 
which  we  paid  a  short  visit.  It  is  a  thriv¬ 
ing  place,  surrounded  by  date  and  gum- 
arabic  trees,  with  some  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  conside¬ 
rable  trade  in  fine  earthenware. 

After  seeing  the  Bazaar,  which  is  better 
supplied  than  any  of  the  others  which  we 
visited  south  of  Cairo,  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  I  climbed  the  Libyan  range,  which 
rises  directly  behind  the  town,  to  see  some 
of  the  tombs  with  which  it  is  honey¬ 
combed,  and  to  look — unsuccessfully  as  it 
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turned  out — for  flint  implements.  The 
view  from  these  heights  is  believed  to  be 
perhaps  the  finest  in  Egypt,  except  that 
from  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  can  be  at 
no  season  more  charming  than  when  we 
saw  it  on  the  24th  of  November,  when 
nearly  the  whole  valley  is  a  sheet  of  the 
most  tender  green,  divided  by  the  Nile, 
which,  very  sinuous  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  meanders  through  it  like  an  azure 
ribbon.  Azure,  I  say,  for  azure  even  its 
dark  brown  waters  look  at  a  distance  un¬ 
der  such  a  sky. 

In  old  times  the  wolf  was  specially  vene¬ 
rated  at  Syout,  which  indeed  took  its 
Greek  name  of  Lycopolis  from  that  ani¬ 
mal,  and  a  great  many  wolf  mummies 
have  been  found  in  its  hills ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
famous  in  history  from  its  tombs  having 
been  a  favorite  residence  of  Christian  her¬ 
mits,  one  of  whom,  John  of  Lycopolis,  ob¬ 
tained  such  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  that 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  sent  a  special 
envoy  to  consult  him,  as  if  his  words  had 
been  oracles. 

As  we  proceeded  down  the  river  the 
weather  got  decidedly  colder,  and  the 
north  wind,  blowing  with  great  violence, 
raised  the  Nile  into  something  very  like 
waves.  By  the  help,  however,  of  its  very 
strong  current  and  a  full  head  of  steam, 
we  went  down  at  a  great  rate — about  fif¬ 
teen  miles  an  hour. 

Pleasant  it  was  to  rush  along,  letting 
sights  now  become  familiar  flit  past  the 
eye — the  shadoofs  and  the  pigeon  towers, 
the  gum-arabic  trees  with  their  round  yel¬ 
low  blossoms,  the  great  green  sorghum- 
fields,  the  brown  villages  crumbling  into 
the  stream,  or  safe,  a  little  inland.  Plea¬ 
sant  was  it  to  behold,  night  and  morning, 
the  long  protecting  arms  of  the  twin  ranges 
which  keep  all  external  enemies 'far,  far 
from  Egypt,  and  the  caves  in  them  which 
served  first  as  tombs,  then  as  hermitages 
for  the  wild  monks  of  the  desert — enthu¬ 
siasts  like  Philammon  in  Hypatia. 

Pleasant  was  it  to  watch  the  white  and 
black  kingfishers  as  they  almost  came  on 
board. 

Pleasant  was  it  to  see  the  great  patient 
buffaloes  and  the  quick-paced  donkeys 
coming  home  from  their  day’s  work.  One 
gets  to  respect  the  donkey  in  Egypt,  I  can 
tell  you,  almost  as  much  as  his  fellow-labo¬ 
rer — the  grave  and  stately,  but  not  too 
amiable,  camel. 

Pleasant  were  the  white  Sheikhs’  tombs 
Nkw  Series. — Vol.  XIX.,  No.  4 


beneath  the  rocks,  and  the  bird-like  boats 
which  ran  past  us  under  full  sail — pleasant 
all  the  sights  and  sounds  characteristic  of 
a  well-defined  portion  of  life  which  was 
rapidly  passing  away. 

Our  last  halt  before  reaching  Cairo  was 
at  Bedrechyn,  where  we  went  ashore  and 
rode  across  the  place  where  once  stood 
Memphis  to  Sakkarah,  the  cemetery  of 
that  great  city. 

Of  Memphis  nothing  remains  but 
mounds  of  bricks.  It  was  too  near  the 
new  capital,  Cairo,  and  has  been  used  up 
as  building  material.  Even,  however,  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century,  when  Abd-el- 
Atleef  travelled,  its  ruins  were  stupendous. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  at  Sakkarah, 
are — First,  a  pyramid  which  may  possibly 
be  of  the  time  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  is, 
if  so,  far  the  oldest-known  relic  of  the  past 
of  Egypt. 

Secondly,  the  great  underground  gal¬ 
leries  where  the  successive  Bulls,  which 
were  worshipped  as  the  god  Apis,  .were 
buried ;  and  thirdly,  the  tomb  of  Tih. 

The  Pyramid  has  not  much  to  detain 
the  traveller  beyond  its  supposed  antiquity, 
but  the  tombs  of  the  Bulls  are  amongst 
the  most  curious  things  to  be  seen  any¬ 
where.  They  are  gigantic  sarcophagi  of 
the  most  splendid  granite,  and  weighing 
each  of  them  many  tons — so  large  indeed 
that  half  a  dozen  people  could  easily  sit 
or  stand  round  a  table  in  the  inside  of 
each  of  them — and  disposed  along  a  gal¬ 
lery  cut  in  the  rock,  perhaps  three  hundred 
yards'  in  length.  Indeed  this  is  only  part 
of  the  cemetery  of  the  Bulls,  for  the  roofe 
of  two  others  are  not  in  a  safe  state,  and 
people  are  not  allowed  fo  enter.  The 
worship  of  Apis  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  death  of  Cambyses,  one  of  the 
most  strange  and  tragic  which  Herodotus 
relates,  but  too  long  for  me  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  it  here. 

The  Tomb  pf  Tih  is  the  tomb  of  a  priest 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  fifth  dynasty, 
and  is  important  from  the  immense  num¬ 
bers  of  figures  in  relief  and  paintings  with 
which  its  walls  are  covered,  and  which 
illustrate  the  life  of  Egypt  at  that  remote 
period.  The  same  remarks  which  I  have 
already  made  with  reference  to  the  kind 
of  general  resemblance  between  that  life 
and  the  life  of  China,  when  speaking  of 
the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  and  their  mural 
paintings,  apply  to  the  life  depicted  here. 
It  would  seem,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
28 
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have  been  a  simple,  well-to-do,  and  happy 
sort  of  life. 

This  excursion  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
in  which  we  felt  that  we  sufferered  by  be¬ 
ing  the  earliest  travellers  of  the  season, 
for  the  inundation  had  only  just  subsided, 
so  that  we  rode  through  fields  of  brown 
mud,  instead  of  seeing  the  palms  (as  Dean 
Stanley  and  other  visitors  to  Sakkarah  who 
came  later  in  the  year  did)  springing  out 
of  a  carpet  of  the  most  exquisite  green. 

From  Sakkarah  we  rode  back  to  Bed- 
rechyn,  whence  a  very  short  run  brought 
us  to  the  port  of  Cairo,  and  our  journey 
in  Upper  Egypt  was  a  thing  of  the  past 

It  was  not  without  many  regrets  that 
we  stepped  on  shore,  for  one  cannot  live 
on  the  great  river  of  Egypt  for  the  better 
part  of  a  month  without  getting  to  feel 
fond  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  living  creature — 
a  feeling  which  the  artist  who  sculptured 
the  Nile  in  the  Vatican  must  have  experi¬ 


enced,  for  he  has  succeeded  in  inspiring 
the  same  feeling  into  all  who  are  worthy 
to  look  on  that  noble  statue. 

Once  more  in  Cairo,  we  had  much  to 
do  in  seeing  and  cross-examining  many 
p>ersons,  who  kindly  submitted  to  that 
ordeal,  with  a  view,  especially,  of  piecing 
together  the  information  we  had  obtained, 
and  the  ideas  at  which  we  had  arrived, 
about  the  present  state  of  things  in  Egypt ; 
and  from  Cairo  we  made  an  excursion  to 
Suez — so  interesting  to  me  as  the  western 
gate  of  India — and  to  the  great  canal 
which  is  working  such  a  change  in  the  in¬ 
tercourse  between  Europe  and  the  East. 

To  enter,  however,  upon  these  subjects 
would  inordinately  prolong  a  lecture  which 
has  already  extended  to  a  frightful  length, 
and  would  require,  so  to  speak,  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  mental  focus  which  would  be 
the  reverse  of  agreeable. — Contemporary 
Review. 
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I  HAVE  never  kept  either  note-book  or 
journal,  and  as  my  memory  is  not  a  reten¬ 
tive  one  I  have  allowed  much  to  escape 
which  I  should  now  vainly  attempt  to  re¬ 
call.  Some  things  must,  however,  have 
made  a  vivid  and  durable  impression  on 
my  mind,  as  fragments  remain,  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  far  more  distinct  than  occur¬ 
rences  of  much  more  recent  date ;  such, 
amongst  others,  are  my  recollections  of  my 
visits  to  Ashistiel  and  Abbotsford. 

The  first  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
i8ii,  in  consequence  of  repeated  and 
pressing  invitations  from  Mr.  Scott  to  my 
father,  in  which  I  was  included.  Nothing 
could  be  kinder  than  our  welcome,  or 
more  gratifying  than  the  attentions  we 
received  during  our  stay ;  but  the  weather 
was  too  broken  and  stormy  to  admit  of 
our  enjoying  any  of  the  pleasant  excursions 
our  more  weather-proof  host  had  intended 
for  us.  My  father  and  I  could  therefore 
only  take  short  drives  with  Mrs.  Scott, 
whUe  the  bard  (about  one  o’clock)  mount¬ 
ed  his  pony,  and  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Terry  the  comedian,  his  own  son  Walter, 
and' our  young  relative  George  Kinloch, 
tallied  forth  for  a  long  morning’s  ride  in 
spite  of  wind  and  rain.  In  the  evening 


Mr.  Terry  commonly  read  some  scenes 
from  a  play,  to  which  Mr.  Scott  listened 
with  delight,  though  every  word  must  have 
been  quite  familiar  to  him,  as  he  occasion¬ 
ally  took  a  part  in  the  dialogue  impromptu ; 
at  other  times  he  recited  old  and  awesome 
ballads  from  memory,  the  very  names  of 
which  I  have  forgot.  The  night  preceding 
our  departure  had  blown  a  perfect  hurri¬ 
cane  ;  we  were  to  leave  immediately  after 
breakfast,  and  while  the  carriage  was  pre¬ 
paring  Mr.  Scott  stepped  to  a  writing-table 
and  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  minutes ;  these  he  put  into 
my  hand  as  he  led  me  to  the  carriage  ; 
they  were  in  allusion  to  the  storm,  coupled 
with  a  friendly  adieu,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  my  autograph  album. 

“  The  mountain  winds  arc  up,  and  proud 
O’er  heath  and  hill  careering  loud ; 

The  groaning  forest  to  its  power 
Yields  all  that  formed  our  summer-bower. 
The  summons  wakes  the  anxious  swain, 
Whose  tardy  shocks  still  load  the  plain, 

And  bids  the  sleepless  merchant  weep, 
Whose  richer  hazard  loads  the  deep. 

For  me  the  blast,  or  low  or  high. 

Blows  nought  of  wealth  or  poverty ; 

It  can  but  whirl  in  whimsies  vain 
The  windmill  of  a  restless  brain. 

And  bid  me  tell  in  slipshod  versa 
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What  honest  prose  might  best  rehearse ; 
How  much  we  forest-awellers  grieve 
Our  valued  friends  our  cot  should  leave, 
Unseen  each  beauty  that  we  boast, 

The  little  wonders  of  our  coast, 

That  still  the  pile  of  Melrose  grey. 

For  you  must  rise  in  minstrers  lay. 

And  Yarrow’s  birk  immortal  long. 

For  you  but  bloom  in  rural  song. 

Yet  Hojie,  who  still  in  present  sorrow. 
Whispers  the  promise  of  to-morrow. 

Tells  us  of  future  days  to  come, 

When  you  shall  glad  our  rustic  home ; 

When  this  wild  whirlwind  shall  be  still 
And  summer  sleep  on  glen  and  hill. 

And  Tweed,  unvexed  by  storm,  shall  guide 
In  silvery  maze  his  stately  tide. 

Doubling  in  mirror  every  rank 
Of  oak  and  alder  on  his  bank  ; 

And  our  kind  guests  such  welcome  prove 
As  most  we  wish  to  those  we  love.’’* 

Athistiel,  October  13,  1811. 

The  invitation  had  been  often  repeated, 
but  my  dear  father’s  increasing  infirmities 
made  liim  averse  to  leave  home,  and  when, 
in  compliance  with  Sir  Walter’s  urgent  re¬ 
quest,  I  visited  Abbotsford  in  the  autumn 
of  1829,  I  went  alone.  I  was  met  at  the 
outer  gate  by  Sir  Walter,  who  welcomed 
me  in  the  kindest  manner  and  most  flatter¬ 
ing  terms,  indeed  nothing  could  surpass 
the  courtesy  of  his  address  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  On  our  way  to  the  house  he 
stopped  and  called  his  two  little  grand¬ 
children,  Walter  and  Charlotte  Lockhart, 
who  were  chasing  each  other  like  butter¬ 
flies  among  the  flowers — the  boy  was 
quite  a  Cupid  though  not  an  al  fresco  one ; 
for  he  wore  a  Tartan  cloak,  whose  sundry 
extras  fluttered  in  the  breeze  as  he  ran  to 
obey  the  summons,  and  gave  occasion  to 
his  grandfather  to  present  him  to  me  as 
“  Major  Waddell”;  t  the  pretty  little  fairy¬ 
looking  girl  he  next  introduced  as  “  Whip- 
perstowrie,”  and  then  (aware  of  my  love 
for  fairy  lore)  he  related  the  tale,  in  his 
own  inimitable  manner,  as  he  walked 
slowly  and  stopped  frequently  in  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  house.  As  soon  as  I  could 
look  round  I  was  struck  with  the  singular 
and  picturesque  appearance  of  the  mansion 
and  its  environs.  Yet  I  must  own  there 
was  more  of  strangeness  than  of  admiration 
in  my  feelings ;  too  many  objects  seemed 
crowded  together  in  a  small  space,  and 
there  was  a  “  felt  want  ”  of  breadth  and 


*  Lines  written  by  Walter  Scott  while  the  car¬ 
riage  was  waiting  to  convey  my  father  and  me 
from  Ashistiel. — -S.  E.  F. 

f  One  of  Miss  Perrier’s  characters  in  her  novel 
of  ‘  The  Inheritance.’ 


reptose  for  the  eye.  On  entering  the 
house  I  was  however  charmed  with  the 
rich  imposing  beauty  of  the  hall,  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  handsome  antique  appearance 
of  the  dining-room  with  its  interesting  pic¬ 
tures.  After  luncheon  Sir  Walter  was  at 
pains  to  point  them  out  to  my  notice,  and 
related  the  histories  of  each  and  all ;  he 
then  conducted  me  through  the  apart¬ 
ments,  and  showed  me  so  much,  and  told 
me  so  many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
various  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity 
they  contained,  that  I  retain  a  very  con¬ 
fused  and  imperfect  recollection  of  what  I 
saw  and  heard.  It  was  a  strong  proof  o 
his  goodnature  that  in  showing  the  many 
works  of  art  and  relics  of  antiquity  he  had 
continued  to  accumulate  and  arrange  with 
so  much  taste  and  skill,  he  should  have 
been  at  such  pains  to  point  out  the  merits 
and  relate  the  history  of  most  of  them  to 
one  so  incapable  of  appreciating  their 
value.  But  he  never  allowed  one  to  feel 
their  own  deficiencies,  for  he  never  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  aware  of  them  himself. 

It  was  in  the  quiet  of  a  small  domestic 
circle  I  had  again  an  opportunity  of  en¬ 
joying  the  society  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
of  witnessing,  during  the  ten  days  I  re¬ 
mained,  the  unbroken  serenity  of  his  tem¬ 
per,  the  unflagging  cheerfulness  of  his 
spirits,  and  the  unceasing  courtesy  of  his 
manners.  I  had  been  promised  a  quiet 
time,  else  I  should  not  have  gone,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  state  of  the  family  was  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  all  festivities.  Mrs. 
Lockhart  was  confined  to  bed  by  severe 
indisposition,  while  Mr.  Lockhart  was  de¬ 
tained  in  London  by  the  alarming  illness 
of  their  eldest  boy,  and  both  Captain 
Scott  and  his  brother  were  absent.  The 
party,  therefore,  consisted  only  of  Sir 
Walter  and  Miss  Scott,  Miss  Macdonald 
Buchanan  (who  was  almost  one  of  the  fa¬ 
mily),  and  myself.  Being  the  only  stran¬ 
ger,  I  consequently  came  in  for  a  larger 
share  of  my  amiable  hosts’  time  and  at¬ 
tention  than  I  should  otherwise  have  been 
entitled  to  expect.  Many  a  pleasant  tale 
and  amusing  anecdote  I  might  have  had 
to  relate  had  I  written  down  half  of  what 
I  daily  heard ;  but  I  had  always  an  invin¬ 
cible  repugnance  to  playing  the  reporter 
and  taking  down  people’s  words  under 
their  own  roof.  Every  day  Sir  Walter 
was  ready  by  one  o’clock  to  accompany 
us  either  in  driving  or  walking,  often  in 
both,  and  in  either  there  was  the  same  in- 
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exhaustible  flow  of  legendary  lore,  roman¬ 
tic  incident,  apt  quotation,  curious  or  di¬ 
verting  story ;  and  sometimes  old  ballads 
were  recited,  commemorative  of  some  of- 
the  localities  through  which  he  passed. 
Those  who  had  seen  him  only  amidst  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life,  or  even  doing 
the  honors  of  his  own  table,  could  scarce¬ 
ly  have  conceived  the  fire  and  animation 
of  his  countenance  at  such  times,  when 
his  eyes  seemed  literally  to  kindle,  and 
even  (as  some  one  has  remarked)  to  change 
their  color  and  become  a  sort  of  deep 
sapphire  blue ;  but,  i>erhaps  from  being  ’ 
dose  to  him  and  in  the  open  air,  I  was 
more  struck  with  this  peculiarity  than 
those  whose  better  sight  enabled  them  to 
mark  his  varying  expression  at  other 
times.  Yet  I  must  confess  this  was  an 
enthusiasm  I  found  as  little  infectious  as 
that  of  his  antiquarianism.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  often  wished  his  noble  faculties 
had  been  exercised  on  loftier  themes  than 
those  which  seemed  to  stir  his  very  soul. 

The  evenings  were  passed  either  in  Mrs. 
Lockhart’s  bedroom  or  in  chatting  quietly 
by  the  fireside  below,  but  wherever  we 
were  he  was  always  the  same  kind,  unos¬ 
tentatious,  amusing,  and  amusable  compa¬ 
nion. 

The  day  before  I  was  to  depart  Sir 
David  Wilkie  and  his  sister  arrived,  and 
the  Fergusons  and  one  or  two  friends 
were  invited  to  meet  him.  Mrs.  Lockhart 
was  so  desirous  of  meeting  this  old  friend 
and  distinguished  person,  that  though  un- 
■  able  to  put  her  foot  to  the  ground,  she 
caused  herself  to  be  dressed  and  carried 
down  to  the  drawing-room  while  the  com¬ 
pany  were  at  dinner.  Great  was  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  surprise  and  delight  on  his  entrance 
to  find  her  seated  (looking  well  and  in 
high  spirits)  with  her  harp  before  her, 
ready  to  sing  his  favourite  ballads.  This 
raised  his  spirits  above  their  usual  quiet 
pitch,  and  towards  tlie  end  of  the  evening 
he  proposed  to  wind  up  the  whole  by  all 
present  standing  in  a  circle  with  hands 
joined,  singing, 

“  Weel  may  we  a’  be  ! 

Ill  may  we  never  see  !” 

Mrs.  Lockhart  was  of  course  unable  to 
join  the  festive  band.  Sir  David  Wilkie 
was  languid  and  dispirited  from  bad 
health,  and  my  feelings  were  not  such  as 
*-  to  enable  me  to  join  in  what  seemed  to  me 
little  else  than  a  mockery  of  human  life  ; 


but  rather  than  “displace  the  mirth,”  I 
tried,  but  could  not  long  remain  a  passive 
spectator ;  the  glee  seemed  forced  and  un¬ 
natural.  It  touched  no  sympathetic  chord ; 
it  only  jarred  the  feelings  ;  it  was  the  last 
attempt  at  gaiety  I  witne.ssed  within  the 
walls  of  Abl^tsford. 

Although  I  had  intended  to  confine  my 
slight  reminiscence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
the  time  I  had  passed  with  him  under  his 
own  roof  in  the  country,  yet  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  noticing  the  great  kindness  I 
received  from  him  during  the  following 
winter  in  town. 

I  had,  when  at  Abbotsford  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  spoken  to  him  for  tlie  first  time  of 
my  authorship  and  of  the  work  on  which 
I  was  then  engaged.  He  entered  into 
the  subject  with  much  warmth  and  ear¬ 
nestness,  shook  his  head  at  hearing  how 
matters  had  hitherto  been  transacted,  and 
said  unless  I  could  make  a  better  bargain 
in  this  instance  I  must  leave  to  him  the 
disposal  of  ‘  Destiny.’  I  did  so,  and  from 
the  much  more  liberal  terms  he  made 
with  Mr.  Cadell  I  felt,  when  too  late,  I 
had  acted  unwisely  in  not  having  sooner 
consulted  him  or  some  one  versant  in 
these  matters.  But  secrecy  at  that  time 
was  all  I  was  anxious  about,  and  so  I  paid 
the  penalty  of  trusting  entirely  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  publishers. 

I  saw  Sir  Walter  frequently  during  the 
winter,  and  occasionally  dined  en  famille 
with  Miss  Scott  and  him,  or  with  one  or 
two  friends,  as  I  did  not  go  into  parties, 
neither  indeed  did  he  give  any,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  state  of  his  affairs  lived  as  re¬ 
tiredly  as  he  possibly  could. 

In  the  month  of  February  he  sustained 
a  paralytic  shock ;  as  soon  as  I  heard  of 
this  I  went  to  Miss  Scott,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  particulars.  She  had  seen  her 
father  in  his  study  a  short  time  before,  ap¬ 
parently  in  his  usual  health.  She  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  drawing-room  when  Sir 
Walter  opened  the  door,  came  in,  but 
stood  looking  at  her  with  a  most  peculiar 
and  dreadful  expression  of  countenance. 
It  immediately  struck  her  he  had  come  to 
communicate  some  very  distressing  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  she  exclaimed,  “  Oh  papa  !  is 
Johnny  gone  ?”  He  made  no  reply,  but 
still  continued  standing  still  and  regarding 
her  with  the  same  fearful  expression.  She 
then  cried,  “  Oh  papa  1  speak  1-  Tell  me, 
is  it  Sophia  herself?”  Still  he  remained 
immovable.  Almost  frantic,  she  then 
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screamed,  “  It  is  Walter!  it  is  Walter  I  I 
know  it  is.”  Upon  which  Sir  Walter  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor.  Medical  assistance 
was  speedily  procured.  After  being  bled 
he  recovered  his  speech,  and  his  first  words 
were,  “  It  is  very  strange  !  very  horrible.” 
He  afterwards  told  her  that  he  had  all  at 
once  felt  very  queer,  as  if  unable  to  articu¬ 
late  ;  he  then  went  upstairs  in  hopes  of 
getting  rid  of  the  sensation  by  movement ; 
but  it  would  not  do,  he  felt  perfectly 
tongue-tied,  or  rather  chained,  till  over¬ 
come  by  witnessing  her  distress.  This 
took  place,  I  think  on  the  15th,  and  on 
the  1 8th  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  him, 
and  found  him  without  any  trace  of  ill¬ 
ness,  but  as  cheerful  and  animated  as 
usual 

Not  being  very  correct  as  to  dates,  I 
should  scxircely  have  ventured  to  name  the 
day  had  not  a  trifling  circumstance  served 
to  mark  it.  After  dinner  w’e  proposed  that 
instead  of  going  into  the  drawing-room  we 
should  remain  with  him  and  have  tea  in 
the  dining-room.  In  the  interval  the  post 
letters  were  brought,  and  amongst  others 
there  was  one  from  a  sister  of  Sir  'I'homas 
Lawrence  (Mrs.  Bloxam),  enclosing  a  let¬ 
ter  of  her  brother’s,  having  heard  that  Sir 
Walter  had  expres^  a  wish  to  have  some 
memorial  of  him,  “  rather  of  his  pencil 
than  his  pen,”  said  he,  as  he  handed  the 
letters  to  me,  who  as  a  collector  of  auto¬ 
graphs,  would  probably  value  them  more 
than  he  did,  and  on  referring  to  Mrs. 
Bloxam’s  letter  I  find  the  Edinburgh  post¬ 
mark  February  the  18th. 

I  received  repeated  invitations  to  Ab¬ 
botsford,  and  had  fixed  to  go  on  the  17  th 
of  April,  when,  the  day  before,  Mrs.  Skene 
called  upon  me  with  the  sad  tidings  of 
another  paralytic  stroke,  which  not  only 
put  a  stop  to  my  visit  for  the  present,  but 
rendered  it  very  doubtful  whether  I  should 
ever  see  him  again.  But  the  worst  fears 
of  his  friends  were  not  yef  to  be  realised. 

Early  in  May  the  invitation  was  renew¬ 
ed  in  a  note  from  himself,  which  I  availed 
myself  of,  too  well  assured  it  was  a  privi¬ 
lege  I  should  enjoy  for  the  last  time.  On 
reaching  Abbotsford  I  found  some  morn¬ 
ing  visitors  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  &c.),  in 
in  the  drawing-room,  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone  Sir  Walter  sent  for  me  to  his 
study.  I  found  him  seated  in  his  arm¬ 
chair,  but  with  his  habitual  politeness  he 
insisted  upon  rising  to  receive  me,  though 
he  did  so  with  such  extreme  difficulty  I 


would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  this 
mark  of  courtesy.  His  welcome  was  not 
less  cordial  than  usual,  but  he  spoke  in  a 
slow  and  somewhat  indistinct  manner,  and 
as  I  sat  close  by  him  I  could  perceive  but 
too  plainly,  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  since  we  last  met.  His  figure  was 
unwieldy,  not  so  much  from  increased 
bulk  as  from  diminished  life  and  ener¬ 
gy;  his  face  was  swollen  and  puffy, 
his  complexion  mottled  and  discolored, 
his  eyes  heavy  and  dim;  his  head  had 
been  shaved,  and  he  wore  a  small  black 
silk  cap,  which  was  extremely  unbe¬ 
coming.  Altogether,  the  change  was  no 
less  striking  than  painful  to  behold.  The 
impression,  however,  soon  wore  off  (on 
finding,  as  I  believed),  that  his  mind  was 
unimpaired  and  his  warm  kindly  feelings 
unchanged. 

There  was  no  company,  and  the  dinner 
party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockhart, 
Miss  Scott,  and  myself.  Sir  Walter  did 
not  join  us  till  the  dessert,  when  he  enter 
ed,  assisted  by  his  servant,  and  took  his 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  His  grand¬ 
children  were  then  brought  in,  and  his  fa¬ 
vorite,  Johnny  Lockhart,  was  seated  by 
his  side.  I  must  have  forgot  most  things 
before  I  can  cease  to  recall  that  most 
striking  and  impressive  spectacle,  each  day 
repeated,  as  it  seemed,  with  deepening 
gloom.  The  first  transient  glow  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  which  had  welcomed  my  arrival 
had  passed  away,  and  been  succeeded  by 
an  air  of  languor  and  dejection  which  sank 
to  deepest  sadness  when  his  eye  rested  for 
a  moment  on  his  orlce  darling  grandson, 
the  child  of  so  much  pride  and  promise, 
now,  alas  1  how  changed.  It  was  most 
touching  to  look  upon  one  whose  morning 
of  life  had  been  so  bright  and  beautiful 
and,  still  in  the  sunny  days  of  childhood, 
transformed  into  an  image  of  decrepitude 
and  decay.  The  fair  blooming  cheek  and 
finely  chiseled  features  were  now  shrunk 
and  stiffened  into  the  wan  and  rigid  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  old  age :  while  the  black  band¬ 
ages  which  swathed  the  little  pale  sad 
countenance,  gave  additional  gloom  and 
harshness  to  the  profound  melancholy 
which  clouded  its  most  intellectual  expres¬ 
sion.  Disease  and  death  were  stamped 
upon  the  grandsire  and  the  boy  as  they  sat 
side  by  side  with  averted  eyes,  each  as  if 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  own  heart  refusing 
to  comfort  or  be  comforted.  The  two 
who  had  been  wont  to  regard  each  other 
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so  fondly  and  so  proudly,  now  seemed 
averse  to  hold  communion  together,  while 
their  appearance  and  style  of  dress,  the 
black  cap  of  the  one  and  the  black  band¬ 
ages  of  the  other,  denoted  a  sympathy  in 
suffering  if  in  nothing  else.  The  picture 
would  have  been  a  most  affecting  and  im¬ 
pressive  one  viewed  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  but  was  rendered  doubly  so  by 
the  contrast  which  everywhere  presented  it¬ 
self. 

The  month  was  May,  but  the  weather 
had  all  the  warmth  of  summer  with  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  sweetness  of  spring.  The  win¬ 
dows  of  the  dining-room  were  open  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  soft  balmy  air  which  “  came  and 
went  like  the  warbling  of  music,”  but 
whose  reviving  influence  seemed  unfelt  by 
the  sufferers.  The  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
flowers  were  putting  forth  their  tender 
leaves  and  flagrant  blossoms  as  if  to  charm 
his  senses,  who  used  to  watch  their  pro¬ 
gress  with  almost  paternal  interest,  and  the 
little  birds  were  singing  in  sweet  chorus  as 


if  to  cheer  him  who  was  wont  to  listen  to 
their  evening  song  with  such  placid  de¬ 
light.  All  around  were  the  dear  familiar 
objects  which  had  hitherto  ministered  to 
his  enjoyment,  but  now,  alas  1  miserable 
comforters  were  they  all !  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  look  upon  such  a  picture  without 
beholding  in  it  the  realisation  of  those 
solemn  and  affecting  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  which  speak  to  us  of  the  ephemeral 
nature  of  all  earthly  pleasures  and  of  the 
mournful  insigniflcance  of  human  life,  even 
in  its  most  palmy  state,  when  its  views  and 
actions,  its  hopes  and  desires,  are  confined 
to  this  sublunary  sphere  :  “  Whence  then 
cometh  any  wisdom,  and  where  is  the  place 
of  understanding  ?”  “  Thus  saith  the 

Lord,  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his 
wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory 
in  his  might ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory 
in  his  riches :  but  let  him  that  glorieth 
glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and 
knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord.”  — 
Temple  Bar. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  pair:  the  journey:  the  fire. 

Two  months  passed  away.  We  are 
brought  on  to  a  day  in  February,  on  which 
was  held  the  yearly  statute  or  hiring  fair  in 
the  town  of  Casterbridge. 

At  one  end  of  the  street  stood  from  two 
to  three  hundred  blithe  and  hearty  labo¬ 
rers  waiting  upon  Chance — all  men  of  the 
stamp  to  whom  labor  suggests  nothing 
worse  than  a  wrestle  with  gravitation,  and 
pleasure  nothing  better  than  a  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  same.  Among  these,  carters 
and  waggoners  were  distinguished  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  whip-cord  twisted  round 
their  hats ;  thatchers  wore  a  fragment  of 
woven  straw ;  shepherds  held  their  sheep- 
crooks  in  their  hands ;  and  thus  the  situa¬ 
tion  required  was  known  to  the  hirers  at  a 
glance. 

In'the  crowd  was  an  athletic  young  fel¬ 
low  of  somewhat  superior  appearance  to 
the  rest — in  fact,  his  superiority  was  mark¬ 
ed  enough  to  lead  several  ruddy  peasants 
standing  by  to  speak  to  him  inquiringly, 
as  to  a  farmer,  and  to  use  “  Sir"  as  a  termi- 
-  national  word.  His  answer  always  was, — 

**  1  am  looking  for  a  place  myself — a 


bailiff’s.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who 
wants  one  ?” 

Gabriel  was  paler  now.  His  eyes  were 
more  meditative,  and  his  expression  was 
more  sad.  He  had  passed  through  an 
ordeal  of  wretchedness  which  had  given 
him  more  than  it  had  taken  away.  He 
had  lost  all  he  possessed  of  worklly  pro¬ 
perty.  He  had  sunk  from  his  modest  ele¬ 
vation  down  to  a  lower  ditch  than  that 
whence  he  had  started ;  but  there  was  left 
to  him  a  dignified  calm  he  had  never  before 
known,  and  that  indifference  to  fate  which, 
though  it  often  makes  a  villain  of  a  man, 
is  the  basis  of  his  sublimity  when  it  does 
not.  And  thus  the  abasement  had  been 
exaltation,  and  fhe  loss  gain. 

In  the  morning  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
had  left  the  town,  and  a  sergeant  and  his 
party  had  been  beating  up  for  recruits 
through  the  four  streets.  As  the  end  of 
the  day  drew  on,  and  he  found  himself  not 
hired,  Gabriel  almost  wished  that  he  had 
joined  them,  and  gone  off  to  serve  his 
country.  Weary  of  standing  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  and  not  much  minding  the  kind 
of  work  he  turned  his  hand  to,  he  decided 
to  offer  himself  in  some  other  capacity 
than  tliat  of  bailifl. 
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All  the  farmers  seemed  to  be  wanting 
shepherds.  Sheep-tending  was  Gabriel’s 
speciality.  Turning  down  an  obscure 
street  and  entering  an  obscurer  lane,  he 
went  up  to  a  smith’s  shop. 

“  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  make 
a  shepherd’s  crook  ?” 

“  Twenty  minutes.” 

“  How  much  ?” 

“  Two  shillings.” 

He  sat  on  a  bench  and  the  crook  was 
made,  a  stem  being  given  him  into  the 
bargain. 

He  then  went  to  a  ready-made  clothes’ 
shop,  the  owner  of  which  had  a  large 
rural  connection.  As  the  crook  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  most  of  Gabriel’s  money,  he  at¬ 
tempted,  and  carried  out,  an  exchange  of 
his  overcoat  for  a  shepherd’s  regulation 
smock-frock. 

This  transaction  having  been  completed, 
he  again  hurried  oft'  to  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  stood  on  the  kerb  of  the  pave¬ 
ment,  as  a  shepherd,  crook  in  hand. 

Now  that  Oak  had  turned  himself  into 
a  shepherd,  it  seemed  that  bailiffs  were 
most  in  demand.  However,  two  or  three 
farmers  noticed  him  and  drew  near.  Dia¬ 
logues  followed,  more  or  less  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  form ; 

“  Where  do  you  come  from  ?” 

“  Norcombe.” 

“That’s  a  long  way.” 

“Twenty  miles.” 

“  Whose  farm  were  you  upon  last  ?” 

“  My  own.” 

This  reply  invariably  operated  like  a  ru¬ 
mor  of  cholera.  The  inquiring  farmer 
would  edge  away  and  shake  his  head  du¬ 
biously.  Gabriel,  like  his  dog,  was  too 
good  to  be  trustworthy,  and  he  never 
made  any  advance  beyond  this  point. 

It  is  better  to  accept  any  chance  that 
offers  itself,  and  then  extemporise  a  proce¬ 
dure  to  fit  it,  than  to  get  a  good  plan  ma¬ 
tured,  and  wait  for  a  chance  of  using  it. 
Gabriel  wished  he  had  not  nailed  up  his 
colors  as  a  shepherd,  but  had  instead  laid 
himself  out  for  anything  in  the  whole  cycle 
of  labor  that  was  required  at  the  fair.  It 
grew  dusk.  Some  merry  men  were  whis¬ 
tling  and  singing  by  the  corn-exchange. 
Gabriel’s  hand,  which  had  lain  for  some 
time  idle  in  his  smock-frock  pocket, 
touched  his  flute,  which  he  carried  there. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  putting  his 
dearly  bought  wi^om  into  practice. 

He  drew  out  his  flute  and  began  to 


play  “  Jockey  to  the  Fair”  in  the  style  of 
a  man  who  had  never  known  a  moment’s 
sorrow.  Oak  could  pipe  with  Arcadian 
sweetness,  and  the  sound  of  the  well-known 
notes  cheered  his  own  heart  as  well  as 
those  of  the  loungers.  He  played  on  with 
spirit,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  earned  in 
pence  what  was  a  small  fortune  to  a  desti¬ 
tute  man. 

By  making  inquiries  he  learnt  that  there 
was  another  fair  at  Shottsford  the  next 
day. 

“  Where  is  Shottsford  ?” 

“  Eight  miles  t’other  side  of  Weather- 
bury.” 

Weatherbury !  It  was  where  Bathsheba 
had  gone  two  months  before.  This  infor¬ 
mation  was  like  coming  from  night  into 
noon. 

“  How  far  is  it  to  Weatherbury  ?” 

“  Five  or  six  miles.” 

Bathsheba  had  probably  left  Weather 
bury  long  before  this  time,  but  the  place 
had  enough  interest  attaching  to  it  to  lead 
Oak  to  choose  Shottsford  fair  as  his  next 
field  of  inquiry,  because  it  lay  in  the 
Weatherbury  quarter.  Moreover  the 
Weatherbury  folk  were  by  no  means  unin¬ 
teresting  intrinsically.  If  report  spoke 
truly  they  were  as  hardy,  merry,  thriving, 
wicked  a  set  as  any  in  the  whole  county. 
Oak  resolved  to  sleep  at  Weatherbury  that 
night  on  his  way  to  Shottsford,  and  struck 
out  at  once  into  a  footpath  which  had 
been  recommended  as  a  short  cut  to  the 
village  in  question. 

The  path  wended  through  water- 
meadows  traversed  by  little  brooks,  whose 
quivering  surfaces  were  braided  along  their 
centres,  and  folded  into  creases  at  the 
sides,  or,  where  the  flow  was  more  rapid, 
the  stream  was  pied  with  spots  of  white 
froth,  which  rode  on  in  undisturbed  sere¬ 
nity.  On  the  high-road  the  dead  and  dry 
carcases  of  leaves  tapped  the  ground  as 
they  bowled  along  helter-skelter  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  wind,  and  little  birds  in 
the  hedges  were  rustling  their  feathers  and 
tucking  themselves  in  comfortably  for  the 
night,  retaining  their  places  if  Oak  kept 
moving,  but  flying  away  if  he  stopped  to 
look  at  them.  He  passed  through  a  wood 
where  the  game-birds  were  rising  to  their 
roosts,  and  heard  the  crack-voiced  cock- 
pheasant’s  “  cu-uck,  cuck,”  and  the  wheezy 
whistle  of  the  hens. 

By  the  time  he  had  walked  three  or  four 
miles,  every  shape  on  the  landscape  had 
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assumed  a  uniform  hue  of  blackness.  He 
ascended  a  hill  and  could  just  discern 
ahead  of  him  a  waggon,  drawn  up  under 
a  great  overhanging  tree  on  the  roadside. 

On  coming  close,  he  found  there  were 
no  horses  attached  to  it,  the  spot  being 
apparently  quite  deserted.  The  waggon, 
from  its  position,  seemed  to  have  been  left 
there  for  the  night,  for  beyond  about  half 
a  truss  of  hay  which  was  heaped  in  the 
bottom,  it  was  quite  empty.  Gabriel  sat 
down  on  the  shafts  of  the  vehicle  and  con- 
idered  his  position.  He  calculated  that 
he  had  walked  a  very  fair  proportion  of 
the  journey;  and  having  been  on  foot 
since  daybreak,  he  felt  tempted  to  lie  down 
upon  the  hay  in  the  waggon  instead  of 
pushing  on  to  the  village  of  Weatherbury, 
and  having  to  pay  for  a  lodging. 

Eating  his  last  slices  of  bread  and  ham, 
and  drinking  from  the  bottle  of  cider  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with 
him,  he  got  into  the  lonely  waggon. 
Here  he  spread  half  of  the  hay  as  a  bed, 
and,  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  darkne^, 
pulled  the  other  half  over  him  by  way  of 
bedclothes,  covering  himself  entirely,  and 
feeling,  physically,  as  comfortable  as  ever 
he  had  been  in  his  life.  Inward  melan¬ 
choly  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  like 
Oak,  introspective  far  beyond  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  to  banish  quite,  whilst  conning  the 
present  untoward  page  of  his  history.  So, 
thinking  of  his  misfortunes,  amorous  and 
pastoral,  he  fell  asleep,  shepherds  enjoy- 
mg,  in  common  with  sailors,  the  privilege 
of  being  able  to  summon  the  god  instead 
of  having  to  wait  for  him. 

On  somewhat  suddenly  awaking,  after  a 
sleep  of  whose  length  he  had  no  idea.  Oak 
found  that  the  waggon  was  in  motion. 
He  was  being  carried  along  the  road  at  a 
rate  r^her  considerable  for  a  vehicle  with¬ 
out  springs,  and  under  circumstances  of 
physical  uneasiness,  his  head  being  dan¬ 
dled  up  and  down  on  the  bed  of  the  wag¬ 
gon  like  a  kettledrum-stick.  He  then  dis¬ 
tinguished  voices  in  conversation,  coming 
from  the  forepart  of  the  waggon.  His 
concern  at  this  dilemma  (which  would 
have  been  alarm,  had  he  been  a  thriving 
man;  but  misfortune  is  a  fine  opiate  to 
personal  terror)  led  him  to  peer  cautiously 
from  the  hay,  and  the  first  sight  he  beheld 
were  the,stars  above  him.  Charles’s  Wain 
was  getting  towards  a  right  angle  with  the 
Pole  Star,  and  Gabriel  concluded  that  it 
must  be  about  nme  o’clock — in  other 


words,  that  he  had  slept  two  hours.  This 
small  astronomical  calculation  was  made 
without  any  positive  effort,  and  whilst  he 
was  stealthily  turning  to  discover,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  into  whose  haiftis  he  had  fallen. 

Two  figures  were  dimly  visible  in  front, 
sitting  with  their  legs  outside  the  waggon, 
one  of  whom  was  driving.  Gabriel  soon 
found  that  this  was  the  waggoner,  and  it 
appeared  they  had  come  from  Caster- 
bridge  fair,  like  himself. 

A  conversation  was  in  progress,  which 
continued  thus ; — “  Be  as  ’twill,  she’s  a  fine 
handsome  body  as  far’s  looks  be  con¬ 
cerned.  But  that’s  only  the  skin  of  the 
woman,  and  these  dandy  cattle  be  as 
proud  as  a  lucifer  in  their  insides." 

“  Ay — so  ’a  seem,  Billy  Smallbury,  so  ’a 
seem.”  This  utterance  was  very  shaky  by 
nature,  and  more  so  by  circumstance,  the 
jolting  of  the  waggon  not  being  without 
its  effect  upon  the  speaker’s  larynx.  It 
came  from  the  man  who  held  the  reins. 

“  She’s  a  very  vain  feymell — so  ’tis  said 
here  and  there.” 

“Ah,  now.  If  so  be  ’tis  like  that,  I 
can’t  look  her  in  the  face.  Lord,  no :  not 
I — heh-heh-heh.  Such  a  shy  man  as  I 
be!” 

“Yes — she’s  very  vain.  Tis  said  that 
every  night  at  ^ing  to  bed  she  looks  in 
the  glass  to  put  on  her  nightcap  properly.” 

“  And  not  a  married  woman.  Oh,  the 
world !” 

“  And  ’a  can  play  the  peanner,  so  ’tis 
said.  Can  play  so  clever  that  ’a  can  make 
a  psalm  tune  sound  as  well  as  the  merriest 
loose'song  a  man  can  wish  for.” 

“  D’ye  tell  o’l !  A  happy  mercy  for  us, 
and  I  feel  quite  unspeakable !  And  how 
do  she  pay  ?” 

“  That  I  don’t  know,  Master  Poorgrass.” 

On  hearing  these  and  other  similar  re¬ 
marks,  a  wild  thought  flashed  into  Gabri¬ 
el’s  mind  that  they  might  be  speaking  of 
Bathsheba.  There  were,  however,  no 
grounds  for  retaining  such  a  supposition, 
for  the  waggon,  though  ^oing  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Weatherbury,  might  be  going  be¬ 
yond  it,  and  the  woman  alluded  to  seemed 
to  be  the  mistress  of  some  estate.  They 
were  now  apparently  close  upon  Weather¬ 
bury,  and  not  to  alarm  the  speakers  unne¬ 
cessarily,  Gabriel  slipped  out  of  the  wag¬ 
gon  unseen. 

He  turned  to  an  opening  in  the  hedge, 
which  he  found  to  be  a  stile,  and  mounting 
thereon,  he  sat  meditating  whether  to  seek 
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a  cheap  lodging  in  the  village,  or  to  en¬ 
sure  a  cheaper  one  by  lying  under  some 
hay  or  corn-stack.  The  crunching  jangle 
of  the  waggon  died  upon  his  ear.  He  was 
about  to  walk  on,  when  he  noticed  on  his 
left  hand  an  unusual  light — appearing 
about  half  a  mile  distant.  Oak  watched 
it,  and  the  glow  increased.  Something 
was  on  fire. 

Gabriel  again  mounted  the  stile,  and, 
leaping  down  on  the  other  side  upon 
what  he  found  to  be  ploughed  soil,  made 
across  the  field  in  the  exact  direction  of 
the  fire.  The  blaze,  enlarging  in  a  double' 
ratio  by  his  approach  and  its  own  increase, 
showed  him  as  he  drew  nearer  the  outlines 
of  ricks  beside  it,  lighted  up  to  great  dis¬ 
tinctness.  A  rickyard  was  the  source  of 
the  fire.  His  weary  face  now  began  to 
be  painted  over  with  a  rich  orange  glow, 
and  the  whole  front  of  his  smock-frock 
and  gaiters  was  covered  with  a  dancing 
shadow-pattern  of  thorn-twigs— ^the  light 
reaching  him  through  a  leafless  interven¬ 
ing  hedge — and  the  metallic  curve  of  his 
sheep-crook  shone  silver-bright  in  the 
same  abounding  rays.  He  came  up  to  the 
boundary  fence,  and  stood  to  regain 
breath.  It  seemed  as  if  the  spot  was  un¬ 
occupied  by  a  living  soul. 

The  fire  was  issuing  from  a  large  straw- 
stack,  which  was  so  far  gone  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  saving  it.  A  rick 
burns  differently  from  a  house.  As  the 
wind  blows  the  fire  inwards,  the  portion 
in  flames  completely  disappears  like  melt¬ 
ing  sugar,  and  the  outline  is  lost  to  the 
eye.  However,  a  hay  or  a  wheat-rick, 
well  put  together,  will  resist  combustion 
for  a  length  of  time,  if  it  begins  on  the 
outside. 

This  before  Gabriel’s  eyes  was  a  rick  of 
straw,  loosely  put  together,  and  the  flames 
darted  into  it  with  lightning  swiftness.  It 
glowed  on  the  windward  side,  rising  and 
falling  in  intensity,  like  the  coal  of  a  cigar. 
Then  a  superincumbent  bundle  rolled 
down,  with  a  whisking  noise,  flames  elon¬ 
gated,  and  bent  themselves  about,  with  a 
quiet  roar,  but  no  crackle.  Banks  of 
smoke  went  off  horizontally  at  the  back 
like  passing  clouds,  and  behind  these 
burned  hidden  pyres,  illuminating  the 
semi-transparent  sheet  of  smoke  to  a  lus- 
ttous  yellow  uniformity.  Individual  straws 
in  the  foreground  were  consumed  in  a 
creeping  movement  of  ruddy  heat,  as  if 
they  were  knots  of  red  worms,  and  above 


shone  imaginary  fiery  faces,  tongues  hang¬ 
ing  from  lips,  glaring  eyes,  and  other  imp¬ 
ish  forms,  from  which  at  intervals  sparks 
flew  in  clusters  like  birds  from  a  nest 

Oak  suddenly  ceased  from  being  a  mere 
spectator  by  discovering  the  case  to  be 
more  serious  than  he  had  at  first  imagined. 
A  scroll  of  smoke  blew  aside  and  revealed 
to  him  a  wheat-rick  in  startling  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  to  the  decaying  one,  and  behind  this 
a  series  of  others,  composing  the  main  com 
produce  of  the  farm ;  so  that  instead  of  the 
straw-stack  standing,  as  he  had  imagined, 
comparatively  isolated,  there  was  a  regular 
connection  between  it  and  the  remaining 
stacks  of  the  group. 

Gabriel  leapt  over  the  hedge,  and  saw 
that  he  was  not  alone.  The  first  man  he 
came  to  was  running  about  in  a  great 
hurry,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  several  yards 
in  advance  of  his  body,  which  they  could 
never  drag  on  fast  enough. 

“  Oh,  man — fire,  fire  I  A  good  master 
and  a  bad  servant  is  fire,  fire  ! — I  mane  a 
bad  servant  and  a  good  master.  Oh, 
Mark  Clark — come !  And  you,  Billy  Small- 
bury — and  you,  Maryann  Money — and 
you,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  and  Matthew  there, 
for  his  mwey  endureth  for  ever !”  Other 
figures  now  appeared  behind  this  shouting 
man  and  among  the  smoke,  and  Gabriel 
found  that,  far  from  being  alone,  he  was 
in  a  great  company — whose  shadows 
danced  merrily  up  and  down,  timed  by 
the  jigging  of  the  flames,  and  not  at  all  by 
their  owners’  movements.  The  assemblage 
— belonging  to  that  class  of  society  which 
casts  its  thoughts  into  the  form  of  feeling, 
and  its  feelings  into  the  form  of  commo¬ 
tion — set  to  work  with  a  remarkable  con¬ 
fusion  of  purpose. 

“  Stop  the  draught  under  the  wheat- 
rick  !”  cried  Gabriel  to  those  nearest  him. 
The  com  stood  on  stone  staddles,  and  be¬ 
tween  these,  tongues  of  yellow  hues  from 
the  burning  straw  licked  and  darted  play¬ 
fully.  If  the  fire  once  got  under  this 
stack,  all  would  be  lost. 

“  Get  a  tarpaulin — quick !”  said  Gabriel. 

A  rick-cloth  was  brought,  and  they 
hung  it  like  a  curtain  across  the  channel. 
The  flames  immediately  ceased  to  go 
under  the  bottom  of  the  com-stack,  and 
stood  up  vertical. 

“  Stand  here  with  a  bucket  of  water 
and  keep  the  cloth  wet,”  said  Gabriel 
again. 

The  flames,  now  driven  upwards,  began 
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to  attack  the  angles  of  the  huge  roof 
covering  the  wheat-stack. 

“  A  ladder,”  cried  Gabriel. 

“  The  ladder  was  against  the  straw-rick 
and  is  burnt  to  a  cinder,”  said  a  spectre¬ 
like  form  in  the  smoke. 

Oak  seized  the  cut  ends  of  the  sheaves, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  engage  in  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  “  reed-drawing,”  and  digging  in 
his  feet,  and  occasionally  sticking  in  the 
stem  of  his  sheep-crook,  he  claml^red  up 
the  beetling  face.  He  at  once  sat  astride 
the  very  apex,  and  began  with  his  crook 
to  beat  off  the  hery  fragments  which  had 
lodged  thereon,  shouting  to  the  others  to 
get  him  a  bough  and  a  ladder,  and  some 
water. 

Billy  Smallbury — one  of  the  men  who 
had  bwn  on  the  waggon — by  this  time 
had  found  a  ladder,  which  Mark  Clark  as¬ 
cended,  holding  on  beside  Oak  upon  the 
thatch.  The  smoke  at  this  comer  was 
stifling,  and  Clark,  a  nimble  fellow,  having 
been  handed  a  bucket  of  water,  bathed 
Oak’s  face  and  sprinkled  him  generally, 
whilst  Gabriel,  now  with  a  long  beech- 
bough  in  one  hand,  in  addition  to  his 
crook  in  the  other,  kept  sweeping  the 
stack  and  dislodging  aU  fiery  particles. 

On  the  ground  the  groups  of  villagers 
were  still  occupied  in  doing  all  they  could 
to  keep  down  the  conflagration  which  was 
not  much.  They  were  all  tinged  orange, 
and  backed  up  by  shadows  as  tall  as  fir- 
trees.  Hound  the  comer  of  the  largest 
stack,  out  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire, 
stood  a  pony,  bearing  a  young  woman  on 
its  back.  By  her  side  was  another  female, 
on  foot.  These  two  seemed  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire,  that  the  horse  might 
not  become  restive. 

“  He’s  a  shepherd,”  said  the  woman  on 
foot  “  Yes — he  is.  See  how  his  crook 
shines  as  he  beats  the  rick  with  it.  And 
his  smock-frock  is  burnt  in  two  holes,  I 
declare !  A  fine  young  shepherd  he  is 
too,  ma’am.” 

“  Whose  shepherd  is  he  ?”  said  the 
equestrian  in  a  dear  voice.  ’ 

“  Don’t  know,  ma’am.” 

“  Don’t  any  of  the  others  know  ?” 

“  Nobody  at  all — I’ve  asked  ’em.  Quite 
a  stranger,  they  say.” 

The  young  woman  on  the  pony  rode 
out  from  the  shade  and  looked  anxiously 
around. 

“  Do  you  think  the  bam  is  safe  ?”  she 
said. 


“  D’ye  think  the  bam  is  safe,  Jan  Cog- 
gan  ?”  said  the  second  woman,  passing  on 
the  question  to  the  nearest  man  in  that 
direction. 

“  Safe  now — leastwise  I  think  so.  If 
this  rick  had  gone  the  barn  would  have 
followed.  ’Tis  that  bold  shepherd  up 
there  that  have  done  the  most  good — he 
sitting  on  the  top  o’  rick,  whizzing  his 
great  long  arms  about  like  a  windmill.” 

“  He  does  work  hard,”  said  the  young 
woman  on  horseback,  looking  up  at  Ga¬ 
briel  through  her  thick  woollen  veil.  “  I 
wish  he  was  shepherd  here.  Don’t  any  of 
you  know  his  name  ?” 

“  Never  heard  the  man’s  name  in  my 
life,  or  seed  his  form  afore.” 

■  The  fire  began  to  get  worsted,  and  Ga¬ 
briel’s  elevated  position  being  no  longer 
required  of  him,  he  made  as  if  to  descend. 

“  Maryann,”  said  the  girl  on  horseback, 
“  go  to  him  as  he  comes  down,  and  say 
that  the  farmer  wishes  to  thank  him  for 
the  great  service  he  has  done.” 

Maryann  stalked  off  towards  the  rick 
and  met  Oak  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
She  delivered  her  message. 

“  Where  is  your  master  the  farmer  ?*’ 
asked  Gabriel,  kindling  with  the  idea  of 
getting  employment  that  seemed  to  strike 
him  now. 

“  ’Tisn’t  a  master ;  ’tis  a  mistress,  shep¬ 
herd.” 

“  A  woman  farmer  ?” 

“  Ay,  ’a  b’lieve,  and  a  rich  one  too  !’’ 
said  a  bystander.  “  Lately  ’a  come  here 
from  a  distance.  Took  on  her  uncle’s 
farm,  who  died  suddenly.  Used  to  mea¬ 
sure  his  money  in  half-pint  cups.  They 
say  now  that  she’ve  business  in  every  bank 
in  Casterbridge,  and  thinks  no  more  of 
playing  pitch-and-toss-sovereign  than  you 
and  I  do  pitch-halfpenny — not  a  bit  in  the 
world,  shepherd.” 

“  That’s  she  back  there  upon  the  pony,” 
said  Maryann ;  “  wi’  her  face  a  covered 
up  in  a  cloth  with  holes  in  it.” 

Oak,  his  features  black,  grimy,  and  un- 
discoverable  from  the  smoke  and  heat,  his 
smock-frock  burnt  into  holes,  dripping  with 
water,  the  ash-stem  of  his  sheep-crook 
charred  six  inches  shorter  than  it  had  been, 
advanced  with  the  humility  stem  adveisity 
had  thrust  upon  him  up  to  the  slight  female 
form  in  the  saddle.  He  lifted  his  hat  with 
respect,  and  not  without  gallantry :  stepping 
close  to  her  hanging  f^t,  he  said  in  a 
hesitating  voice — 
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“  Do  you  happen  to  want  a  shepherd, 
ma’am  ?” 

She  lifted  the  Shetland  veil  tied  all 
round  her  face,  and  looked  all  astonish¬ 
ment.  Gabriel  and  his  cold-hearted  dar¬ 
ling,  Bathsheba  Everdene,  were  face  to 
face. 

Bathsheba  did  not  speak,  and  he  me¬ 
chanically  repeated  in  an  abashed  and  sad 
voice, 

“  Do  you  want  a  shepherd,  ma’am  ?" 


CHAPTER  vn. 

RECOGNITION  :  A  TIMID  GIRL. 

Bathsheba  withdrew  into  the  shade. 
She  scarcely  knew  whether  most  to  be 
amused  at  Uie  singularity  of  the  meeting, 
or  to  be  concerned  at  its  awkwardness. 
There  was  room  for  a  little  pity,  also  for  a 
very  little  exultation  ;  the  former  at  his 
position,  the  latter  at  her  own.  Embar¬ 
rassed  she  was  not,  and  she  remembered 
Gabriel’s  declaration  of  love  to  her  at 
Norcombe  only  to  think  she  had  nearly 
forgotten  it. 

“  Yes,”  she  murmured,  putting  on  'an 
air  of  dignity,  and  turning  again  to  him 
with  a  little  warmth  of  cheek,  “  I  do  want 
a  shepherd.  But - ” 

‘‘  He’s  the  very  man,  ma’am,”  said  one 
of  the  villagers,  quietly. 

Conviction  breeds  conviction.  “  Ay, 
that  ’a  is,”  said  a  second,  decisively. 

“The  man,  truly!”  said  a  third,  with 
heartiness. 

“  He’s  all  there  I”  said  number  four, 
fervidly. 

“  Then  will  you  tell  him  to  speak  to  the 
bailiff,”  said  Bathsheba. 

All  was  practical  again  now.  A  sum¬ 
mer  eve  and  loneliness  would  have  been 
necessary  to  give  the  meeting  its  proper 
fulness  of  romance. 

The  bailiff  was  pointed  out  to  Gabriel, 
who,  checking  the  palpitation  within  his 
breast  at  discovering  that  this  Ashtereth 
of  strange  report  was  only  a  modification 
of  Venus  the  well-known  and  admired,  re¬ 
tired  with  him  to  talk  over  the  necessary 
preliminaries  of  hiring. 

The  fire  before  them  wasted  away. 
“  Men,”  said  Bathsheba,  “  you  shall  take  a 
little  refreshment  after  this  extra  work. 
Will  you  come  to  the  house  ?” 

“  We  could  knock  in  a  bit  and  a  drop 
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a  good  deal  freer.  Miss,  if  so  be  ye’d  send 
it  to  Warren’s  Malthouse,”  replied  the 
spokesman. 

Bathsheba  then  rode  off  into  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  men  straggled  on  to  the  village 
in  twos  and  threes — Oak  and  the  bailiff 
being  left  by  the  rick  alone. 

“  And  now,”  said  the  bailiff,  finally, 
“  all  is  settled,  I  think,  about  yer  coming, 
and  I  am  going  home-along.  Good-night 
to  ye,  shepherd.” 

“  Can  you  get  me  a  lodging  ?”  inquired 
Gabriel. 

“  That  I  can’t,  indeed,”  he  said,  moving 
past  Oak  as  a  Christian  edges  past  an  offer¬ 
tory-plate  when  he  does  not  mean  to  con¬ 
tribute.  “If  you  follow  on  the  road  till 
you  come  to  Warren’s  Malthouse,  where 
they  are  all  gone  to  have  their  snap  of 
victuals,  1  dare  say  some  of  ’em  will  tell 
you  of  a  place.  Good-night  to  ye,  shep¬ 
herd.” 

The  bailiff,  w'ho  showed  this  nervous 
dread  of  loving  his  neighbors  as  himself, 
went  up  the  hill,  and  Oak  walked  on  to 
the  village,  still  astonished  at  the  rencontre 
with  Bathsheba,  glad  of  his  nearness  to 
her,  and  perplexed  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  unpractised  girl  of  Norcombe 
had  developed  into  the  supervising  and 
cool  woman  here.  But  some  women  only 
require  an  emergency  to  make  them  fit 
for  one. 

Obliged,  to  some  extent,  to  forego 
dreaming  in  order  to  find  the  way,  he 
reached  the  churchyard,  and  passed  round 
it  under  the  wall  where  several  old  chest¬ 
nuts  grew.  I'here  was  a  wide  margin  of 
grass  along  here,  and  Gabriel’s  footsteps 
were  deadened  by  its  softness,  even  at 
this  indurating  period  of  the  year.  When 
abreast  of  a  trunk  which  appeared  to  be 
the  oldest  of  the  old,  he  became  aware 
that  a  figure  was  standing  behind  it  on 
the  other  side.  Gabriel  did  not  pause  in 
his  walk,  and  in  another  moment  he  ac¬ 
cidentally  kicked  a  loose  stone.  The 
noise  was  enough  to  disturb  the  motionless 
stranger,  who  started  and  assumed  a  care¬ 
less  position. 

It  was  a  slim  girl,  rather  thinly  clad. 

“  Good-night  to  you,”  said  Gabriel, 
heartily. 

“  Good-night,”  said  the  girl  to  Gabriel. 

The  voice  was  unexpect^ly  attractive ; 
it  was  the  low  and  dulcet  note  suggestive 
of  romance ;  common  in  descriptions,  rare 
in  experience. 
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“  I’ll  thank  you  to  tell  me  if  I’m  in  the 
way  for  Warren’s  Malthouse  ?”  Gabriel 
resumed,  primarily  to  gain  the  information, 
indirectly  to  get  more  of  the  music. 

“  Quite  right.  It’s  at  the  bottom  of  the 

hill.  And  do  you  know - "  The  girl 

hesitated,  and  then  went  on  again.  “  Do 
you  know  how  late  they  keep  open  the 
‘  Buck’s  Head  Inn  ?  ’  ”  Slie  seemed  to  be 
won  by  Gabriel’s  heartiness,  as  Gabriel 
had  been  won  by  her  modulations. 

“  I  don’t  know  where  the  ‘  Buck’s  Head  ’ 
is,  or  anything  about  it.  Do  you  think 
of  going  there  to-night  ?" 

“  Yes - The  female  again  paused. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  any  continu¬ 
ance  of  speech,  and  the  fact  that  she  did 
add  more  seemed  to  proceed  from  an  un¬ 
conscious  desire  to  show  unconcern  by 
making  a  remark,  which  is  noticeable  in 
the  ingenuous  when  they  are  acting  by 
stealth.  “  You  are  not  a  Weatherbury 
man  ?”  she  said,  timorously. 

“  I  am  not.  I  am  the  new  shepherd — 
just  arrived." 

“  Only  a  shepherd — and  you  seem 
almost  a  farmer  by  your  ways.” 

“  Only  a  shepherd,”  Gabriel  repeated, 
in  a  dull  cadence  of  finality.  His  thoughts 
were  directed  to  the  past,  his  eyes  to  the 
feet  of  the  girl,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
saw  lying  there  a  bundle  of  some  sort. 
She  may  have  perceived  the  direction  of 
his  face,  for  she  said  coaxingly:' 

“  You  won’t  say  anything  in  the  parish 
about  having  seen  me  here,  will  you — at 
least,  not  for  a  day  or  two  ?” 

“  I  won’t  if  you  wish  me  not  to,”  said 
Oak. 

“  Thank  you,  indeed,”  the  other  replied. 
**  I  am  rather  poor,  and  I  don’t  want  peo¬ 
ple  to  know  anything  about  me.”  Then 
she  was  silent,  and  shivered. 

“  You  ought  to  have  a  cloak  on  such  a 
cold  night,”  Gabriel  observed.  “  I  would 
advise  you  to  get  indoors.” 

“  Oh,  no !  Would  you  mind  going  on 
and  leaving  me  ?  I  thank  you  much  for 
what  you  have  told  me.” 

“  I  will  go  on,”  he  said;  adding  hesitat- 
ingly — “  Since  you  are  not  very  well  off, 
perhaps  you  would  accept  this  trifle  from 
me.  It  is  only  a  shilling,  but  it  is  all  I 
have  to  spare.” 

“  Yes,  I  will  take  it,”  said  the  stranger, 
gratefully. 

She  extended  her  hand;  Gabriel  his. 

-  In  feeling  for  each  other’s  palms  in  the 


gloom  before  the  money  could  be  passed, 
a  minute  incident  occurred  which  told 
much.  Gabriel’s  fingers  alighted  on  the 
young  woman’s  wrist  It  was  beating 
with  a  throb  of  tragic  intensity.  He  had 
frequently  felt  the  same  quick,  hard  beat 
in  the  fenforal  artery  of  his  lambs  when 
overdriven.  It  suggested  a  consumption 
too  great  of  a  vitality  which,  to  judge  from 
her  figure  and  stature,  was  already  too 
little. 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  But  there  is  ?” 

“  No,  no,  no !  Let  your  having  seen 
me  be  a  secret !” 

“Very  well;  I  will.  Good-night, 
again.” 

“  Good  night” 

The  young  girl  remained  motionless  by 
the  tree  and  Gabriel  descended  into  the 
village.  He  fancied  that  he  had  felt  him¬ 
self  in  the  penumbra  of  a  very  deep  sad¬ 
ness  when  touching  that  slight  and  fragile 
creature.  But  wisdom  lies  in  moderating 
mere  impressions,  and  Gabriel  endeavored 
to  think  little  of  this. 

CHAPTER  vm. 

THE  MALTHOUSE  :  THE  CHAT :  NEWS. 

Warren’s  Malthouse  was  enclosed  by 
an  old  wall  inwrapped  with  ivy,  and  though 
not  much  of  the  exterior  was  visible  at 
this  hour,  the  character  and  purposes  of 
the  building  were  clearly  enough  shown 
by  its  outline  upon  the  sky.  From  the 
walls  an  overhanging  thatched  roof  sloped 
up  to  a  point  in  the  centre,  upon  which 
rose  a  small  wooden  lantern,  fitted  with 
louvre-boards  on  all  the  four  sides,  and 
from  these  openings  a  mist  was  dimly 
perceived  to  be  escaping  into  the  night  air. 
There  was  no  window  in  front ;  but  a 
square  hole  in  the  door  was  glazed  with  a 
single  pane,  through  which  red  comfortable 
rays  now  stretched  out  upon  the  ivied  wall 
in  front.  Voices  were  to  be  heard  inside. 

Oak’s  hand  skimmed  the  surface  of  the 
door  with  fingers  extended  to  an  Elymas- 
the-Sorcerer  pattern,  till  he  found  a  lea¬ 
thern  strap,  which  he  pulled.  This  lifted 
a  wooden  latch,  and  the  door  swung 
open. 

The  room  inside  was  lighted  only  by 
the  ruddy  glow  from  the  kiln  mouth, 
which  shone  over  the  floor  with  the 
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streaming  horizontality  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  threw  upwards  the  shadows  of  all 
facial  irregularities  in  those  assembled 
around,  with  the  effect  of  the  footlights 
upon  the  features  of  her  Majesty’s  servants 
when  they  approach  too  near  the  front 
The  stoneflag  floor  was  worn  into  a  path 
from  the  doorway  to  the  kiln,  and  into  un¬ 
dulations  everywhere.  A  curved  settle  of 
unplaned  oak  stretched  along  one  side, 
and  in  a  remote  corner  was  a  small  bed 
and  bedstead,  the  owner  and  frequent  oc¬ 
cupier  of  which  was  the  maltster. 

This  aged  man  was  now  sitting  opposite 
the  fire,  his  frosty  white  hair  and  beard 
overgrowing  his  gnarled  figure  like  the 
grey  moss  and  lichen  upon  a  leafless  ap¬ 
ple-tree.  He  wore  breeches  and  the  laced- 
up  shoes  called  ankle-jacks;  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire. 

Gabriel’s  nose  was  greeted  by  an  at¬ 
mosphere  laden  with  the  sweet  smell  of 
new  malt.  The  conversation  (which 
seemed  to  have  been  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  fire)  immediately  ceased,  and 
every  one  ocularly  criticised  him  to  the 
degree  expressed  by  contracting  the  flesh 
of  their  foreheads  and  looking  at  him  with 
narrowed  eyelids,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
light  too  strong  for  their  sight.  Several 
exclaimed  meditatively,  after  this  operation 
had*  been  completed : 

“  Oji,  ’tis  the  new  shepherd,  a’  b’lieve.” 

“  VVe  thought  we  heard  a  hand  pawing 
about  the  door  for  the  bobbin,  but  weren’t 
sure  ’twere  not  a  dead  leaf  blowed  across,” 
said  another.  “  Come  in,  shepherd  ;  sure 
ye  be  welcome,  though  we  don’t  know  yer 
name.” 

“  Gabriel  Oak,  that’s  my  name,  neigh¬ 
bors.” 

The  ancient  maltster  sitting  in  the 
midst  turned  at  this — his  turning  being  as 
the  turning  of  a  rusty  crane. 

“That’s  never  Gable  Oak’s  grandson 
over  at  Norcombe — never!”  he  said,  as  a 
formula  expressive  of  surprise,  which  no¬ 
body  was  supposed  for  a  moment  to  take 
literally. 

“  My  father  and  my  grandfather  were 
old  men  of  the  name  of  Gabriel,”  said  the 
shepherd,  placidly. 

“  Thought  I  knowed  the  man’s  face  as 
I  seed  him  on  the  rick ! — thought  I  did  ! 
And  where  be  ye  trading  o’t  to  now, 
shepherd  ?” 

“  I’m  thinking  of  biding  here,”  said  Mr. 
Oak. 


“  Knowed  yer  grandfather  for  years  and 
years  I”  continued  the  maltster,  the  words 
coming  forth  of  their  own  accord  as  if  the 
momentum  previously  imparted  had  been 
sufficient.  ^  > 

“  Ah — and  did  you  !” 

“  Knowed  yer  grandmother.” 

“  And  her  too  I” 

“  Likewise  knowed  yer  father  when  he 
was  a  child.  Why,  my  boy  Jacob  there 
and  your  father  were  sworn  brothers — that 
they  were  sure — weren’t  ye,  Jacob  ?” 

“  Ay,  sure,”  said  his  son,  a  young  man 
about  sixty-five,  with  a  semibald  head  and 
one  tooth  in  the  left  centre  of  his  upper 
jaw,  which  made  much  of  itself  by  stand¬ 
ing  prominent,  like  a  milestone  in  a  bank. 
“  But  ’twas  Joe  had  most  to  do  with  him. 
However,  my  son  William  must  have 
knowed  the  very  man  afore  us — didn’t  ye, 
Billy,  afore  ye  left  Norcombe  ?” 

“  No,  ’twas  Andrew,”  said  Jacob’s  son 
Billy,  a  child  of  forty,  or  thereabouts,  who 
manifested  the  peculiarity  of  possessing  a 
cheerful  soul  in  a  gloomy  body,  and  whose 
whiskers  were  assuming  a  chinchilla  shade' 
here  and  there. 

“  I  remember  Andrew,”  said  Oak,  “  as 
being  a  man  in  the  place  when  1  was  quite 
a  child.” 

“  Ay — the  other  day  I  and  my  youngest 
daughter  Liddy  were  over  at  my  grand¬ 
son’s  christening,”  continued  Billy.  “  We 
were  talking  about  this  very  family,  and 
’twas  only  last  Purification  Day  in  this 
very  world,  when  the  use-money  is  gied 
away  to  the  second-best  poor  folk,  you 
know,  shepherd,  and  I  can  mind  the  day 
because  they  all  had  to  traypse  up  to  the 
Vestry — yes,  this  very  man’s  family.” 

“  Come,  shepherd,  and  drink.  ’Tis  gape 
and  swaller  with  us — a  drap  of  sommit, 
but  not  of  much  account,”  said  the  malt¬ 
ster,  removing  from  the  fire  his  eyes,  which 
were  vermilion-red  and  bleared  by  gazing 
into  it  for  so  many  years.  “-Take  up  the 
God-forgive-me,  Jacob.  See  if  ’tis  warm, 
Jacob.” 

Jacob  stooped  to  the  God-forgive-me, 
which  was  a  two-handled  tall  mug  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  ashes,  cracked  and  charred  with 
heat,  rather  furred  with  extraneous  matter 
about  the  outside,  especially  in  the  crevices 
of  the  handles,  the  innermost  curves  of 
which  may  not  have  seen  daylight  for 
several  years  by  reason  of  this  encrustation 
thereon — formed  of  ashes  accidentally  wet¬ 
ted  with  cider  and  baked  hard ;  but  to 
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the  mind  of  any  sensible  drinker  the  cup 
was  no  worse  for  that,  being  incontestably 
clean  on  the  inside  and  about  the  rim. 
It  may  be  observed  that  such  a  class  of 
mug  is  called  a  God-forgive-me  in  Weather- 
bury  and  its  vicinity  for  uncertain  reasons; 
probably  because  its  size  makes  any  given 
toper  feel  ashamed  of  himself  when  he  sees 
its  bottom  in  drinking  it  empty  :  this  idea 
is,  however,  a  mere  guess. 

Jacob,  on  receiving  the  order  to  see  if 
the  liquor  was  warm  enough,  placidly 
dipped  his  forefinger  into  it  by  way  of  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  having  pronounced  it  nearly 
of  the  proper  degree,  raised  the  cup  and 
very  civilly  attempted  to  dust  some  of  the 
ashes  from  the  bottom  with  the  skirt  of  his 
smock-frock,  because  Shepherd  Oak  was  a 
stranger. 

“A  clane  cup  for  the  shepherd,”  said 
the  maltster,  commandingly. 

“  No — not  at  all,”  said  Gabriel,  in  a  re¬ 
proving  tone  of  considerateness.  “  I 
never  fuss  about  dirt  in  its  natural  state, 
and  when  I  know  what  sort  it  is.”  Tak- 
.  ing  the  mug  he  drank  an  inch  or  more 
firam  the  depth  of  its  contents,  and  duly 
passed  it  to  the  next  man.  “  I  wouldn’t 
think  of  giving  such  trouble  to  neighbors 
in  washing  up  when  there’s  so  much  work 
to  be  done  in  the  world  already,”  con¬ 
tinued  Oak,  in  a  moister  tone,  after  re¬ 
covering  from  the  stoppage  of  breath  ever 
occasioned  by  proper  pulls  at  large  mugs. 

“  A  right  sensible  man,”  said  Jacob. 

“True,  true,  as  the  old  woman  said,” 
observed  a  brisk  young  man — Mark  Clark 
by  name,  a  genial  and  pleasant  gentleman, 
whom  to  meet  anywhere  in  your  travels 
was  to  know,  to  know  was  to  drink  with, 
and  to  drink  with  was,  unfortunately,  to 
pay  for. 

“  And  here’s  a  mouthful  of  bread  and 
bacon  that  mis’ess  have  sent,  shepherd. 
The  cider  will  go  down  better  with  a  bit 
of  victuals.  Don’t  ye  chaw  quite  close, 
shepherd,  for  I  let  the  bacon  fall  in  the 
road  outside  as  I  was  bringing  it  along, 
and  may  be  ’tis  rather  gritty.  There,  ’tis 
clane  dirt ;  and  we  all  know  what  that  is, 
as  you  say,  and  you  bain’t  a  particular 
man  we  see,  shepherd.” 

“  True,  true — not  at  all,”  said  the  friendly 
Oak. 

“  Don’t  let  yer  teeth  quite  meet,  and 
you  won’t  feel  the  sandiness  at  all.  Ah  I 
'tis  wonderful  what  can  be  done  by  con¬ 
trivance  I” 


“  My  own- mind  exactly,  neighbor.” 

“  Ah,  he’s  his  grandfer’s  own  grandson  ! 
— his  grandfer  were  just  such  a  nice  un¬ 
particular  man !”  said  the  maltster. 

“  Drink,  Henry  Fray — drink,”  magna¬ 
nimously  said  Jan  Coggan,  a  person  who 
held  Saint-Simonian  notions  of  share  and 
share  alike  where  liquor  was  concerned,  as 
the  vessel  showed  signs  of  approaching 
him  in  its  gradual  revolution  among  them. 

Having  at  this  moment  reached  the 
end  of  a  wistful  gaze  into  mid-air,  Henry 
did  not  refuse.  He  was  a  man  of  more 
than  middle  age,  with  eyebrows  high  up  in 
his  forehead,  who  laid  it  down  that  the 
law  of  the  world  was  bad,  with  a  long- 
suffering  look  through  his  listeners  at  the 
world  alluded  to,  as  it  presented  itself  to 
his  imagination.  He  always  signed  his 
name  “  Henery” — ‘strenuously  insisting 
upon  that  spelling,  and  if  any  passing 
schoolmaster  ventured  to  remark  that  the 
second  “  e  ”  was  superfluous  and  old- 
fashioned,  he  received  the  reply  that 
“  H-e-n-e-r-y”  was.  the  name  he  was  chris¬ 
tened  and  the  name  he  would  stick  to — in 
the  tone  of  one  to  whom  orthographical 
differences  were  matters  which  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  personal  character. 

Mr.  Jan  Coggan,  who  had  passed  the 
cup  to  Henery,  was  a  crimson  man  with 
a  spacious  countenance,  and  private  glim¬ 
mer  in  his  eye,  whose  name  had  appeared 
on  the  marriage  register  of  VVeatnerbury 
and  neighboring  parishes  as  best  man  and 
chief  witness  in  countless  unions  of  the 
previous  twenty  years ;  he  also  very  fre¬ 
quently  filled  the  post  of  head  god  father 
in  baptisms  of  the  subtly-jovial  kind. 

“  Come,  Mark  Clark — come.  Ther’s 
plenty  more  in  the  barrel,”  said  Jan. 

“  Ay — that  I  will,  as  the  doctor  said,” 
replied  Mr.  Clark,  who,  twenty  years 
younger  than  Jan  Coggan,  revolved  in  the 
same  orbit.  He  secreted  mirth  on  all 
occasions  for  special  discharge  at  popular 
parties — his  productions  of  this  class  being 
more  noticeably  advanced  than  Coggan’s, 
inflicting  a  faint  sense  of  reduplication  and 
similitude  upon  the  elder  members  of  such 
companies. 

“  Why,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  ye  ha’n’t  had 
a  drop  1”  said  Mr.  Coggan  to  a  very 
shrinking  man  in  the  background,  thrust¬ 
ing  the  cup  towards  him. 

“  Such  a  shy  man  as  he  is!”  said  Jacob 
Smallbury.  “  Why,  ye’ve  hardly  had 
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strength  of  eye  enough  to  look  m  our 
young  mis’ess’s  face,  so  I  hear,  Joseph  ?” 

All  looked  at  Joseph  Poorgrass  with 
pitying  reproach. 

“  No — I’ve  hardly  looked  at  her  at  all,” 
faltered  Joseph,  reducing  his  body  smaller 
whilst  talking,  apparently  from  a  meek 
sense  of  undue  prominence.  “  And  when 
I  seed  her,  ’twas  nothing  but  blushes  with 
me  1” 

“  Poor  feller,”  said  Mr.  Clark. 

“  ’Tis  a  curious  nature  for  a  man,”  said 
Jan  Coggan 

“Yes,”  continued  Joseph  Poorgrass — 
his  shyness,  which  was  so  painful  as  a  de¬ 
fect,  just  beginnijjg  to  fill  him  with  a  little 
complacency  now  that  it  was  regarded  in 
the  light  of  an  interesting  study.  “  ’Twere 
blush,  blush,  blush  with  me  every  minute 
of  the  time,  when  she  was  speaking  to  me.” 

“  I  believe  ye,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  for 
we  all  know  ye  to  be  a  very  bashful 
man.” 

“  ’Tis  terrible  bad  for  a  man,  poor  soul,” 
said  the  maltster.  “  And  how  long  have 
you  suffered  from  it,  Joseph  ?” 

“  Oh,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  Yes — 
mother  was  concerned  to  her  heart 
about  it — yes.  But  ’twas  all  nought.” 

“  Did  ye  ever  take  anything  to  try  and 
stop  it,  Joseph  Poorgrass?” 

“Oh  ay,  tried  all  sorts.  They  took  me 
to  Greenhill  Fair,  and  into  a  grate  large 
jerry-go-nimble  show,  where  there  were 
women-folk  riding  round — standing  upon 
horses,  with  hardly  anything  on  but  their 
smocks,  but  it  didn’t  cure  me  a  morsel — 
no,  not  a  morsel.  And  then  I  was  put 
errand-man  at  the  Woman’s  Skittle  Alley 
at  the  back  of  the  ‘  Tailor’s  Arms  ’  in  Cas- 
terbridge.  ’Twas  a  horrible  gross  situa¬ 
tion,  and  altogether  a  very  curious  place 
for  a  good  man.  I  had  to  stand  and  look 
wicked  people  in  the  face  from  morning  till 
night:  but  ’twas  no  use — I  was  just  as  bad 
as  ever  after  all.  Blushes  hev  been  in 
the  family  for  generations.  There,  ’tis  a 
happy  providence  that  I  be  no  worse,  so  to 
speak — yes,  a  happy  thing,  and  I  feel  my 
few  poor  gratitudes.” 

“  True,”  said  Jacob  Smallbury,  deepen¬ 
ing  his  thoughts  to  a  profounder  view  of  the 
subject.  “  ’Tis  a  thought  to  look  at,  that 
ye  might  have  been  worse,  but  even  as 
you  be,  ’tis  a  very  bad  affliction  for  ye, 
Joseph.  For  ye  see,  shepherd,  though  ’tis 
very  well  for  a  woman,  dang  it  all,  ’tis 
awkward  for  a  man  like  him,  poor  feller.” 


He  appealed  to  the  shepherd  by  a  heart¬ 
feeling  glance. 

“  ’Tis — ’tis,”  said  Gabriel,  recovering 
from  a  meditation  as  to  whether  the  saving 
to  a  man’s  soul  in  the  run  of  a  twelvemonth 
by  saying  “  dang”  instead  of  what  it  stood 
for,  made  it  worth  while  to  use  the 
word.  “Yes,  very  awkward  for  the 
man.” 

“  Ay,  and  he’s  very  timid,  too,”  observed 
Jan  Coggan.  “  Once  he  had  been  work¬ 
ing  late  at  Windleton,  and  had  had  a  drap 
of  drink,  and  lost  his  way  as  he  was  com¬ 
ing  home-along  through  Yalbury  Wood, 
didn’t  ye.  Master  Poorgrass  ?” 

“  No,  no,  no ;  not  that  story  !”  expos¬ 
tulated  the  modest  man,  forcing  a  laugh  to 
bury  his  concern,  and  forcing  out  too  much 
for  the  purpose— laughing  over  the  greater 
part  of  his  skin,  round  to  his  ears,  and  up 
among  his  hair,  insomuch  that  Shepherd 
Oak,  who  was  rather  sensitive  himself,  was 
surfeited,  and  felt  he  would  never  adopt 
that  plan  for  hiding  trepidation  any 
more. 

“ - And  so  ’a  lost  himself  quite,”  con¬ 

tinued  Mr.  Coggan,  with  an  impassive 
face,  implying  that  a  true  narrative,  like 
time  and  tide,  must  run  its  course  and 
would  wait  for  no  man.  “  And  as  he  was 
coming  along  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
much  afeard,  and  not  able  to  find  his  way 
out  of  the  trees,  nohow,  ’a  cried  out, 

‘  Man-a-lost !  man-a-lost  !  ’  A  owl  in  a 
tree  happened  to  be  crying  ‘  Whoo-whoo- 
whoo  !  ’  as  owls  do  you  know,  shepherd  ” 
(Gabriel  nodded),  “and  Joseph,  all  in  a 
tremble,  said  ‘Joseph  Poorgrass,  of  Wea- 
therbury,  sir !  ’  ” 

“  No,  no,  now — that’s  too  much  !”  said 
the  timid  man,  becoming  a  man  of  brazen 
courage  all  of  a  sudden.  “  I  didn’t  say  sir. 
I’ll  take  my  oath  I  didn’t  say  ‘Joseph  Poor- 
grass  o’  Weatherbury,  sir'  No,  no ;  what’s 
right  is  right,  and  I  never  said  sir  to  the 
bird,  knowing  very  well  that  no  jjerson  of 
a  gentleman’s  rank  would  be  hollering 
there  at  that  time  o’  night.  ‘  J oseph  Poor- 
grass,  of  Weatherbury,’ — that’s  every  word 
I  said,  and  I  shouldn’t  ha’  said  that  if ’t 
hadn’t  been  for  Keeper  Day’s  metheglin. 
.  .  .  There,  ’twas  a  merciful  thing  it 
ended  where  it  did,  as  I  may  say,”  contin¬ 
ued  Joseph,  swallowing  his  breath  in  con¬ 
tent. 

The  question  of  which  was  right  being 
tacitly  waived  by  the  company,  Jan  went 
on  meditatively : 
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“  And  he’s  the  fearfullest  man,  bain’t  ye, 
Joseph?  Ay,  another  time  ye  were  lost 
by  Lambing-Down  Gate,  weren’t  ye,  Jo¬ 
seph  ?” 

“  I  was,”  replied  Poorgrass,  as  if  there 
were  some  matters  too  serious  even  for 
modesty  to  remember  itself  under,  and  this 
was  one. 

“  Yes ;  that  were  the  middle  of  the  night, 
too.  The  gate  would  not  open,  try  how 
he  would,  and  knowing  there  was  the 
Devil’s  hand  in  it,  he  kneeled  down.” 

“  Ay,”  said  Joseph,  acquiring  confidence 
from  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  the  cider,  and 
a  growing  perception  of  the  narrative 
capabilities  of  the  experience  alluded  to. 
“My  heart  died  within  me,  that  time; 
but  I  kneeled  down  and  said  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  then  the  Belief  right  through, 
and  then  the  Ten  Commandments,  in 
earnest  prayer.  But  no,  the  gate  wouldn’t 
open ;  and  then  I  went  on  with  Dearly 
Beloved  Brethren,  and,  thinks  I,  this 
makes  four,  and  ’tis  all  I  know  out  of  book, 
and  if  this  don’t  do  it  nothing  will,  and  I’m 
a  lost  man.  Weil,  then  I  got  to  Saying 
After  Me,  I  rose  from  my  knees  and  found 
the  gate  would  open — yes,  neighbors,  the 
gate  opened  the  same  as  ever.” 

A  meditation  on  the  obvious  inference 
was  indulged  in  by  all,  and  during  its  con¬ 
tinuance  each  directed  his  vision  into  the 
ashpit,  which  glowed  like  a  desert  in  the 
tropics  under  a  vertical  sun,  shaping  their 
eyes  long  and  liny,  partly  because  of  the 
light,  partly  from  the  depth  of  the  subject 
discussed— each  man  severally  drawing 
upon  the  tablet  of  his  imagination  a  clear 
and  correct  picture  of  Joseph  Poorgrass 
under  the  remarkable  conditions  he>  had 
related,  and  surveying  the  position  in  all 
its  bearings  with  critical  exactness. 

Gabriel  broke  the  silence.  “  What  sort 
of  a  place  is  this  to  live  at,  and  what  sort 
of  a  mis’ess  is  she  to  work  under  ?”  Ga¬ 
briel’s  bosom  thrilled  gently  as  he  thus 
slipped  under  the  notice  of  the  assembly 
the  innermost  subject  of  his  heart. 

“  We  d’  know  little  of  her — nothing. 
She  only  showed  herself  a  few  days  ago. 
Her  uncle  was  took  bad,  and  the  doctor 
was  called  with  his  world-wide  skill ;  but 
he  couldn’t  save  the  man.  As  I  take  it, 
she’s  going  to  keep  on  the  farm.” 

“  That’s  about  the  shape  o’t,  ’a  b’lieve,” 
said  Jan  Coggan.  “  Ay,  ’tis  a  very  good 
family.  I’d  as  soon  be  under  ’em  as  under 
one  here  and  there.  Her  uncle  was  a  very 
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fair  sort  of  man.  Did  you  know  en, 
shepherd — a  bachelor-man  ? 

“  Not  at  all.” 

The  inquirer  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  continued  his  relation,  which,  as  did 
every  remark  he  made,  instead  of  being 
casual,  seemed  the  result  of  a  slow  conver¬ 
gence  of  forces  that  had  commenced  their 
op>eration  in  times  far  remote. 

“  I  used  to  go  to  his  house  a-courting 
my  first  wife,  Charlotte,  who  was  his  dairy¬ 
maid.  Well,  a  very  good-hearted  man 
were  Farmer  Everdene,  and  I  being  a  re¬ 
spectable  young  fellow  was  allowed  to  call 
and  see  her  and  drink  as  much  ale  as  I 
liked,  but  not  to  carry  av^y  any — outside 
my  skin  I  mane,  of  course.” 

“Ay,  ay,  Jan  Coggan;  we  know  yer 
maning.” 

“  And  so  you  see  ’twas  beautiful  ale,  and 
I  wished  to  value  his  kindness  as  much  as 
I  could,  and  not  to  be  so  ill-mannered  as 
to  drink  only  a  tl'.imbleful,  which  would 
have  been  insulting  the  man’s  genero¬ 
sity - ” 

“  True,  Master  Coggan,  ’t would  so,” 
corroborated  Mark  Clark. 

“ - And  so  I  used  to  eat  a  lot  of  salt 

afore ’going,  and  then  by  the  time  I  got 
there  I  were  as  dry  as  a  lime-basket — so 
thorough  dry  that  that  ale  would  slip  down 
— ah,  ’twould  slip  down  sweet !  Happy 
times  !  heavenly  times !  Ay,  ’twere  like 
drinking  blessedness  itself.  Pints  and 
pints!  Such  lovely  drunks  as  I  used  to 
have  at  that  house.  You  can  mind,  Ja¬ 
cob  ?  You  used  to  go  wi’  me  some¬ 
times.” 

“  I  can — I  can,”  said  Jacob.  “  'Fhat 
one,  too,  that  we  had  at  the  ‘  Buck’s 
Head  ’  on  a  White  Monday  was  a  pretty 
tipple,  a  very  pretty  tipple,  indeed.” 

“  ’Twas.  But  for  a  drunk  of  really  a 
noble  class  and  on  the  highest  principles, 
that  brought  you  no  nearer  to  the  dark 
man  than  you  were  afore  you  begun,  there 
was  none  like  those  in  Farmer  Everdene’s 
kitchen.  Not  a  single  damn  allowed; 
no,  not  a  bare  poor  one,  even  at  the  most 
cheerful  moment  when  all  were  blindest, 
though  the  good  old  word  of  sin  thrown 
in  here  and  there  would  have  been  a  great 
relief  to  a  merry  soul.” 

“True,”  said  the  maltster.  “  Nature 
requires  her  swearing  at  the  regular  times, 
or  she’s  not  herself ;  and  unholy  exclama¬ 
tions  is  a  necessity  of  life.” 

“  But  Charlotte,”  continued  Coggan — 
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“  not  a  word  of  the  sort  would  Charlotte 
allow,  nor  the  smallest  item  of  taking  in 
vain.  .  .  .  Ay,  poor  Charlotte,  I  wonder 
if  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  into 
Heaven  when  ’a  died  I  But  ’a  was  never 
much  in  luck’s  way,  and  perhaps  ’a  went 
downwards  after  all,  poor  soul.” 

“  And  did  any  of  you  know  Miss  Ever- 
dene’s  father  and  mother?”  inquired  the 
shepherd,  who  found  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  conversation  in  the  desired 
channel.  -  ' 

“  I  knew  them  a  little,”  said  Jacob 
Smallbury ;  “  but  they  were  towns-folk, 
and  didn’t  live  here.  They’ve  been  dead 
for  years.  Father,  what  sort  of  people 
were  mis’ess’  father  and  mother  ?” 

“  Well,”  said  the  maltster,  “  he  wasn’t 
much  to  look  at;  but  she  was  a  lovely 
woman.  He  was  fond  enough  of  her  as 
his  sweetheart.” 

“  Used  to  kiss  her  in  scores  and  long- 
hundreds,  so  ’twas  said  here  and  there,” 
observed  Coggan. 

“  He  was  very  proud  of  her,  too,  when 
they  were  married,  as  I’ve  been  told,”  said 
the  maltster. 

“  Ay,”  said  Coggan.  “  He  admired  his 
wife  so  much,  that  he  used  to  light  the 
candle  three  times  every  night  to  look  at 
her.” 

“  Boundless  love ;  I  shouldn’t  have  sup¬ 
posed  it  in  the  world’s  universe !”  murmur¬ 
ed  Joseph  Poorgrass,  who  habitually 
spoke  on  a  large  scale  in  his  moral  reflec¬ 
tions. 

”  Well,  to  be  sure,”  said  Gabriel. 

“  Oh,  ’tis  true  enough.  I  knowed  the 
man  and  woman  both  well.  Levi  Ever- 
dene — that  was  the  man’s  name,  sure 
enough.  ‘  Man,’  saith  I  in  my  hurry,  but 
he  were  of  a  higher  circle  of  life  than  that 
— ’a  was  a  gentleman-tailor  really,  worth 
scores  of  p>ounds.  And  he  became  a 
very  celebrated  bankrupt  two  or  three 
times.” 

“  Oh,  I  thought  he  was  quite  a  common 
man !”  said  Joseph. 

“Oh  no,  no!  That  man  failed  for 
heaps  of  money ;  hundreds  in  gofd  and  sil¬ 
ver.” 

The  maltster  being  rather  short  of 
breath,  Mr.  Coggan,  after  absently  scrutin¬ 
ising  a  coal  which  had  fallen  among  the 
ashes,  took  up  the  narrative,  with  a  private 
twirl  of  his  eye  : 

“  Well,  now,  you’d  hardly  believe  it,  but 
that  man — our  Miss  Everdene’s  father — 
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was  one  of  the  ficklest  husbands  alive,  after 
awhile.  Understand,  ’a  didn’t  want  to  be 
fickle,  but  he  couldn’t  help  it.  The  poor 
feller  were  faithful  and  true  enough  to  her 
in  his  wish,  but  his  heart  would  rove,  do 
what  he  would.  Ay,  ’a  spoke  to  me  in 
real  tribulation  about  it  it  once.  ‘  Cogan,’ 
he  said,  ‘  I  could  never  wish  for  a  hand¬ 
somer  woman  than  I’ve  got,  but  feeling 
she’s  ticketed  as  my  lawful  wife,  I  can’t 
help  my  wicked  heart  wandering,  do  what 
I  will.’  But  at  last  I  believe  he  cured  it 
by  making  her  take  off  her  wedding-ring 
and  calling  her  by  her  maiden  name  as 
they  sat  together  after  the  shop  was  shut, 
and  so  ’a  would  get  to  fancy  she  was  only 
his  sweetheart,  and  not  married  to  him 
at  all.  And  so  as  soon  as  he  could 
thoroughly  fancy  that  he  was  doing  wrong 
and  committing  the  seventh,  ’a  got  to  like 
her  as  well  as  ever,  and  they  lived  on  a 
perfect  example  of  mutel  love.” 

“  Well,  ’twas  a  most  ungodly  remedy,” 
murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass,  “  but  we 
ought  to  feel  deep  cheerfulness,  as  I  may 
say,  that  a  happy  providence  kept  it  from 
being  any  worse.  You  see,  he  might  have 
gone  the  bad  road,  and  given  his  eyes  to 
unlawfulness  entirely — yes,  gross  unlawful¬ 
ness,  so  to  say  it.” 

“You  see,”  said  Billy  Smallbury,  with 
testimonial  empnasis,  “  the  man’s  will  was 
to  do  right,  sure  enough,  but  his  heart 
didn’t  chime  in.” 

“  He  get  so  much  better,  that  he  was 
quite  religious  in  his  later  years,  wasn’t  he, 
Jan? ’’said  Joseph  Poorgrass.  “He  got 
himself  confirmed  over  again  in  a  more 
serious  way,  and  took  to  saying  ‘  Amen  ’ 
almost  as  loud  as  a  clerk,  and  he  liked  to 
copy  comforting  verses  from  the  tomb¬ 
stones.  He  used,  too,  to  hold  the  holy 
money-plate  at  Let  Your  Light  so  Shine,  and 
stand  godfather  to  poor  little  come-by- 
chance  children  that  had  no  father  at  all 
in  the  eye  of  matrimony,  and  he  kept  a 
missionary-box  upon  his  table  to  nab  folks 
unawares  when  they  called ;  yes,  and  he 
would  box  the  charity-lJoys’  ears,  if  they 
laughed  in  church,  till  they  could  hartlly 
stand  upright,  and  do  other  deeds  of  piety 
common  to  the  saintly  inclined.” 

“  Ay,  at  that  time  he  thought  of  nothing, 
but  righteousness,”  added  Billy  Smallbury. 
“  One  day  Parson  Thirdly  met  him  and 
said,  ‘Good-morning,  Mister  Everdene; 
’tis  a  fine  day !’  ‘  Amen,’  said  Everdene, 
quite  absent-like,  thinking  only  of  religion 
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when  he  seed  a  parson.  Yes,  he  was  a 
very  Christian  man." 

“  His'  second  cousin,  John,  was  the 
most  religious  of  the  family,  however," 
said  the  old  maltster.  “None  of  the' 
others  were  so  pious  as  he,  for  they  never 
went  past  us  church  people  in  their  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  John’s  feelings  growed  as 
strong  as  a  Chapel  member’s.  ’A  was  a 
watch  and  clock  maker  by  trade  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  godliness,  poor 
man.  ‘  I  judge  every  clock  according  to 
his  works,’  he  used  to  say  when  he  were  in 
his  holy  frame  of  mind.  Ay,  he  likewise 
was  a  very  Christian  man.” 

“  Their  daughter  was  not  at  all  a  pretty 
chiel  at  that  time,”  said  Henery  Fray. 
“Never  should  have  thought  she’d  have 
growed  up  such  a  handsome  body  as  she 
is.” 

“  Tis  to  be  hoped  her  temper  is  as  good 
as  her  face.” 

“Well,  yes;  but  the  baily  will  have 
most  to  do  with  the  business  and  ourselves. 
Ah  !”  Henery  shook  his  head,  gazed  into 
the  ashpit,  and  smiled  volumes  of  ironical 
knowledge. 

“  A  queer  Christian,  as  the  D - said 

of  the  owl,"  volunteered  Mark  Clark. 

“He  is,”  said  Henery,  with  a  manner 
implying  that  irony  must  necessarily  cease 
ut  a  certain  j^oint.  “Between  we  two, 
man  and  man,  I  believe  that  man  would 
as  soon  tell  a  lie  Sundays  as  working-days, 
that  I  do  so.’  , 

“  Good  faith,  you  do  talk,"  said  Gabriel, 
with  apprehension. 

“  True  enough,"  said  the  man  of  bitter 
moods,  looking  round  upon  the  company, 
with  the  antithetic  laughter  that  comes 
from  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  untold 
miseries  of  life  than  ordinary  men  are  ca¬ 
pable  of.  “  Ah,  there’s  people  of  one 
sort,  and  people  of  another,  but  that  man 
— bless  your  souls !’’ 

The  company  suspended  consideration 
of  whether  they  they  wanted  their  souls 
blessed  that  moment,  as  the  shortest  way 
to  the  end  of  the  story. 

“  I  believe  that  if  so  be  that  Baily 
Penliyways’  heart  were  put  inside  a  nut¬ 
shell,  he’d  rattle,”  continued  Henery. 

“  He’ll  strain  for  money  as  a  salmon  will 
strain  for  the  river’s  head.  ’Tis  a  thief  and 
a  robber,  that’s  what  ’tis.” 

Gabriel  thought  fit  to  change  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “  You  must  be  a  very  aged  man. 


maltster,  to  have  sons  growed  up  so  old 
and  ancient,”  he  remarked. 

“  Father’s  so  old  that  ’a  can’t  mind  his 
age,  can  ye,  father  ?”  interposed  Jacob. 
“  And  he’s  growed  terrible  crooked,  too, 
lately,”  Jacob  continued,  surveying  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  figure,  which  was  rather  more  bowed 
than  his  own.  “  Really,  one  may  say  that 
father  there  is  three-double.” 

“Crooked  folk  will  last  a  long  while,” 
said  the  maltster,  grimly,  and  not  in  the 
best  humor. 

“  Shepherd  would  like  to 'hear  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  yer  life,  father — wouldn’t  ye,  shej)- 
herd  ?” 

“  Ay,  that  I  should,”  said  Gabriel,  with 
the  heartiness  of  a  man  who  had  longed 
to  hear  it  for  several  months.  “  What 
may  your  age  be,  maltster  ?” 

The  maltster  cleared  his  throat  in  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  form  for  emphasis,  and  elongat¬ 
ing  his  gaze  to  the  remotest  point  of  the 
ashpit,  said,  in  the  slow  speech  justifiable 
when  the  importance  of  a  subject  is  so 
generally  felt  that  any  mannerism  must  be 
tolerated  in  getting  at  it,  “  Well,  I  don’t 
mind  the  year  I  was  bom  in,  but  per¬ 
haps  I  can  reckon  up  the  places  I’ve  lived 
at,  and  so  get  it  that  way.  I  bode  at 
Juddle  Farm  across  there”  (nodding  to 
the  north)  “  till  I  were  eleven.  I  bode 
seven  at  Lower  Twifford”  (nodding  to 
the  east),  “where  I  took  to  malting.  I 
went  therefrom  to  Norconrbe,  and  malted 
there  two-and-twenty  years,  and  two-and 
twenty  years  I  was  there  tumip-hoeing  and 
harvesting.  Ah,  I  knowed  that  old  place 
Norcombe  years  afore  you  were  thought  of, 
Master  Oak  (Oak  smiled  a  corroboration  of 
the  fact).  “  Then  I  malted  at  Snoodly-un- 
der-Drool  four  year,  and  four  year  turnip- 
hoeing  ;  and  I  was  fourteen  times  eleven 
months  at  Moreford  St.  Jude’s”  (nodding 
north-west-by-north).  “  Old  Twills  wouldn’t 
hire  me  for  more  than  eleven  months  at  a 
time,  to  keep  me  from  being  chargeable  to 
the  parish  if  so  be  I  was  disabled.  Then  I 
was  three  year  at  Mellstock,  and  I’ve  been 
here  one-and-thirty  year  come  Candlemas. 
How  much  is  that  ?” 

“  Hundred  and  seventeen,"  chuckled  an- 
,other  old  gentleman,  given  to  mental 
arithmetic  and  little  conversation,  who  had 
hitherto  sat  unobserved  in  a  corner. 

“  Well,  then,  that’s  my  age,”  said  the 
maltster,  emphatically. 

“Oh,  no,  father !’’ Jacob  remonstrated. 
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“  Your  turnip-hoeing  were  in  the  summer 
and  your  malting  in  the  winter  of  the  same 
years,  and  ye  don’t  ought  to  count  both 
halves,  father.” 

“  Chok’  it  all !  I  lived  through  the 
summers,  didn’t  I  ?  That’s  my  question. 
I  suppose  ye’ll  say  next  I  be  no  age  at  all 
to  speak  of?” 

“Sure  we  shan’t,”  said  Gabriel,  sooth¬ 
ingly. 

“  Ye  be  a  very  old  aged  person,  maltster,” 
attested  Jan  Coggan,  also  soothingly. 
“  We  all  know  that,  and  ye  must  have 
a  wonderful  talented  constitution  to  be 
able  to  live  so  long,  mustn’t  he,  neigh- 
l)ors  ?” 

“  True,  true ;  ye  must,  maltster,  a  won¬ 
derful  talented  constitution,”  said  the 
meeting,  unanimously. 

The  maltster,  being  now  pacified,  was 
even  generous  enough  to  voluntarily  dispar¬ 
age  in  a  slight  degree  the  virtue  of  having 
lived  a  great  many  years,  by  mentioning 
that  the  cup  they  were  drinking  out  of  was 
tltree  years  older  than  he. 

While  the  cup  was  being  examined,  the 
end  of  Gabriel  Oak’s  flute  became  visible 
over  his  smock-frock  pocket,  and  Henery 
Fray  exclaimed,  “  Surely,  shepherd,  I  seed 
you  blowing  into  a  grate  flute  by-now  at 
Casterbridge  ?” 

“  You  did,”  said  Gabriel,  blushing  faint¬ 
ly.  “  I’ve  been  in  great  trouble,  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  was  driven  to  it.  I  used  not  to 
be  so  poor  as  I  be  now.” 

“  Never  mind,  heart  !”said  Mark  Clark. 
“  You  should  take  it  careless-like,  shepherd, 
and  your  ^inie  will  come.  But  we  could 
thank  ye  for  a  tune,  if  ye  bain’t  too  tired  ?” 

“  Neither  drum  nor  trumpet  have  I 
heard  this  Christmas,”  said  Jan  Coggan. 
“  Come,  raise  a  tune.  Master  Oak  I” 

“  Ay,  that  I  will,”  said  Gabriel  readily, 
pulling  out  his  flute  and  putting  it  together. 
“  A  poor  tool,  neighbors ;  an  everyday 
chap ;  but  such  as  I  can  do  ye  shall  have 
and  welcome.” 

Oak  then  struck  up  “Jockey  to  the 
Fair,”  and  played  that  sparkling  melody 
,  three  times  through,  accenting  the  notes 
in  the  third  round  in  a  most  artistic  and 
lively  manner  by  bending  his  body  in 
small  jerks  and  tapping  with  his  foot  to 
beat  time. 

“  He  can  blow  the  flute  very  w-ell — that 
’a  can,”  said  a  young  married  man,  who 
having  no  individuality  worth  mentioning 
was  known  as  “  Susan  Tail’s  husband.” 
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He  continued  admiringly.  “  I’d  as  lief  as 
not  be  able  to  blow  into  a  flute  as  well  as 
that.” 

“  He’s  a  clever  man,  and  ’tis  a  true 
comfort  for  us  to  have  such  a  shepherd,” 
murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a  soft  and 
complacent  cadence.  “  We  ought  to  feel 
real  thanksgiving  that  he’s  not  a  player  of 
loose  songs  instead  of  these  merry  tunes ; 
for  ’twould  have  been  just  as  easy  for  God 
to  have  made  the  shepherd  a  lewd  low 
man — a  man  of  iniquity,  so  to  speak  it — 
as  what  he  is.  Yes,  for  our  wives’  and 
daughters’  sakes  we  should  feel  real  thanks¬ 
giving.” 

“True,  true,  as  the  old  woman  said,” 
dashed  Mark  Clark,  conclusively,  not  feel¬ 
ing  it  to  be  of  any  consequence  to  his 
opinion  that  he  had  only  heard  about  a 
word  and  three  quarters  of  what  Joseph 
had  said. 

“  Yes,”  added  Joseph,  beginning  to  feel 
like  a  man  in  the  Bible ;  “  for  evil  does 
thrive  so  in  these  times  that  ye  may  be  a& 
much  deceived  in  the  clanest  shaved  and 
whitest  shifted  man  as  in  the  raggedest 
tramp  upon  the  turnpike,  if  I  may  term  k 
so.” 

“  Ay,  I  can  mind  yer  face  now,  shep¬ 
herd,”  said  Henery  Fray,  criticising  Ga¬ 
briel  with  misty  eyes  as  he  entered  uponi 
his  second  tune.  “  Yes — now  I  see  ye 
blowing  into  the  flute  I  know  ye  to  b«  the- 
same  man  I  see  play  at  Casterbridge,  for 
yer  mouth  were  scrimped  up  and  yer  eyes- 
a-staring  out  like  a  strangled  man’s — just 
as  they  be  now.” 

“  ’Tis  a  pity  that  playing  the  flute  should 
make  a  man  look  such  a  scarecrow,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Mark  Clark,  with  additional 
criticism  of  Gabriel’s  countenance,  the 
latter  person  jerking  out  unconcernedly, 
with  the  ghastly  grimace  required  by  the 
instrument,  the  chorus  of  “  Dane  Dur¬ 
den  : 

’Twas  Moll'  and  Bet'  and  Doll'  and  Kate 
And  Dor'-olhy  Drag'-gle  Tail'. 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  mind  that  young , 
man  Mark  Clark’s  bad  manners  in  naming 
your  features?”  whispered  Joseph  to  Ga¬ 
briel,  privately. 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Oak. 

“  For  by  nature  ye  be  a  very  handsome 
man,  shepherd,”  continued  Joseph  Poor- 
grass,  with  winning  suavity. 

“Ay,  that  ye  be,  shepherd,”  said  the 
company. 
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“  Thank  you  very  much,”  said  Oak,  in 
the  modest  tone  ^ood  manners  demanded, 
privately  thinking,  however,  that  he  would 
never  let  Bathsheba  see  him  playing  the 
flute ;  in  this  resolve  showing  a  discretion 
equal  to  that  related  of  its  sagacious  inven- 
tress,  the  divine  Minerva  herself. 

“  Ah,  when  I  and  my  wife  were  married 
at  Norcombe  Church,”  said  the  old  malt¬ 
ster,  not  pleased  at  finding  himself  left  out  of 
the  subject  “  we  were  called  the  handsom¬ 
est  couple  in  the  neighborhood— everybody 
said  so.” 

“  Danged  if  ye  bain’t  altered  now,  malt¬ 
ster,”  said  a  voice,  with  the  vigor  natural 
to  the  enunciation  of  a  reijiarkably  evident 
truism.  It  came  from  the  old  man  in  the 
background,  whose  general  offensiveness 
and  spiteful  ways  were  barely  atoned  for 
by  the  occasional  chuckle  he  contributed 
to  general  laughs. 

“  Oh,  no,  no,”  said  Gabriel. 

“  Don’t  ye  play  no  more,  shepherd,” 
said  Susan  Tail’s  husband,  the  young  mar¬ 
ried  man  who  had  spoken  once  before. 
“  I  must  be  moving,  and  when  there’s  tunes 
going  on  I  seem  as  if  hung  in  wires.  If  I 
thought  after  I’d  left  that  music  w’as  still 
plajdng  and  1  not  there,  I  should  be  quite 
melancholy-like.” 

“  What’s  yer  hurry,  then,  Laban  ?”  in¬ 
quired  Coggan.  “  You  used  to  bide  as 
latems  the  latest.” 

“  Well,  ye  see,  neighbors,  I  was  lately 
married  to  a  woman,  and  she’s  my  vocation 
now,  and  so  ye  see  .  .  The  young 
man  halted  lamely. 

“New  lords  new  laws,  as  the  saying  is, 
I  suppose,”  remarked  Coggan,  with  a  very 
compressed  countenance ;  that  the  frigidity 
implied  by  this  arrangement  of  facial  mus¬ 
cles  was  not  the  true  mood  of  his  soul  be¬ 
ing  only  discernible  from  a  private  glim¬ 
mer  in  the  outer  comer  of  one  of  his  eyes 
— this  eye  being  nearly  closed,  and  the 
.  other  only  half  open. 

“  Ay,  ’a  b’lieve, — ha,  ha !”  said  Susan 
Tail’s  husband,  in  a  tone  intended  to  im¬ 
ply  his  habitual  reception  of  jokes  without 
minding  them  at  all.  The  young  man 
then  wished  them  good-night  and  withdrew. 

Henery  Fray  was  the  first  to  follow. 
Then  Gabriel  arose  and  went  off  with  Jan 
Coggan,  who  had  offered  him  a  lodging. 
A  few  minutes  later,  when  the  remaining 
ones  were  on  their  legs  and  about  to  de¬ 
part,  Fray  came  back  again  in  a  hurry. 


Flourishing  his  finger  ominously  he  threw 
a  gaze  teeming  with  tidings  just  where  his 
glance  alighted  by  accident,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  Joseph  Poorgrass’s  eye. 

“  Oh — what’s  the  matter,  what’s  the 
matter,  Henery  ?”  said  Joseph,  starting 
back. 

“  What’s  a-brewing,  Henery  ?”  asked 
Jacob  and  Mark  Clark. 

“  Baily  Pennyways — Baily  Pennyways 
— I  said  so ;  yes,  I  said  so.” 

“  What,  found  out  stealing  anything  ?” 

“  Stealing  it  is.  The  news  is,  that  after 
Miss  Everdene  got  home  she  went  out 
again  to  see  all  was  safe,  as  she  usually  do, 
and  coming  in  found  Baily  Pennyways 
creeping  down  the  granary  steps  with  half 
a  bushel  of  barley.  She  flewed  at  him  like 
a  cat — never  such  a  tom-boy  as  she  is — of 
course  I  speak  with  closed  doors  ?” 

“  You  do — you  do,  Henery.” 

“  She  flewed  at  him,  and,  to  cut  a  long 
story  short,  he  owned  to  having  carried  off 
five  sack  altogether,  upon  her  promising 
not  to  persecute  him.  Well,  he’s  turned 
out  neck  and  crop,  and  my  question  is, 
who’s  going  to  be  baily  now  ?” 

The  question  was  such  a  profound  one 
that  Henery  was  obliged  to  drink  there 
and  then  from  the  large  cup  till  the  bot¬ 
tom  was  distinctly  visible  inside.  Before 
he  had  replaced  it  on  the  table,  in  came 
the  young  man,  Susan  Tail’s  husband,  in  a 
still  greater  hurry. 

“  Have  ye  heard  the  news  that’s  all  over 
parish  ?” 

“  About  Baily  Pennyways  ?  ” 

“  Ah — but  besides  that  ?”  • 

“  No — not  a  morsel  of  it !”  they  all  re¬ 
plied.  looking  into  the  very  midst  of  La¬ 
ban  Tall,  and  as  it  were,  advancing  their 
intelligence  to  meet  his  words  half  way 
down  his  throat. 

“  What  a  night  of  horrors !”  [murmured 
Joseph  Poorgrass,  waving  his  hands  spas¬ 
modically.  “  I’ve  had  the  news-bell  ring¬ 
ing  in  my  left  ear  quite  bad  enough  for  a 
murder,  and  I’ve  seed  a  magpie  all  alone !" 

“  Fanny  Robin  —  Miss  Everdene’s 
youngest  servant  —  can’t  be  found. 
They’ve  been  wanting  to  lock  up  the  door 
these  two  hours,  but  she  isn’t  come  in. 
And  they  don’t  know  what  to  do  about 
going  to  bed  for  fear  of  locking  her  out. 
They  wouldn’t  be  so  concerned  if  she 
hadn’t  been  noticed  in  such  low  spirits 
these  last  few  days,  and  Maryann  d’  think 
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the  beginning  of  a  crowner’s  inquest  has 
happened  to  the  poor  girl.” 

“  Oh — ’tis  burned — 'tis  burned  !”  said 
Joseph  Poorgrass,  with  dry  lips,  ' 

“  No — 'tis  drowned !”  said  Tall. 

“  Or  ’tis  her  father’s  razor !”  suggested 
Billy  Smallbury,  with  a  vivid  sense  of  de¬ 
tail. 

“  Well — Miss  Everdene  wants  to  speak 
to  one  or  two  of  us  before  we  go  to  bed. 
What  with  this  trouble  about  the  baily, 
and  now  about  the  girl,  mis’ess  is  almost 
wild !" 

They  all  hastened  up  the  rise  to  the 
farmhouse,  excepting  the  old  maltster, 
whom  neither  news,  fire,  rain,  nor  thunder 
could  draw  from  his  hole.  'There,  as  the 
others’  footsteps  died  away,  he  sat  down 
again,  and  continued  gazing  as  usual  into 
the  furnace  with  his  r^  bleared  eyes. 

From  the  bedroom  window  above  their 
heads  Bathsheba’s  head  and  shoulders, 
robed  in  mystic  white,  were  dimly  seen  ex¬ 
tended  into  the  air. 

“  Are  any  of  my  men  among  you  ?”  she 
said  anxiously. 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  several,”  said  Susan 
Tail’s  husband. 

“  To-morrow  morning  I  wish  two  or 
three  of  you  to  make  inquiries  in  the  villa¬ 
ges  round  if  they  have  seen  such  a  person 
as  Fanny  Robin.  Do  it  quietly ;  there  is 
no  reason  for  alarm  as  yet.  She  must 
have  left  whilst  we  were  all  at  the  fire.” 

“  I  beg  yer  pardon,  but  had  she  any 
young  man  courting  her  in  the  parish, 
ma’am  ?”  asked  Jacob  Smallbury. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  Bathsheba. 

“  I’ve  never  heard  of  any  such  thing, 
ma’am,”  said  two  or  three. 

“  It  is  hardly  likely,  either,”  continued 
Bathsheba.  “  For  any  lover  of  hers  might 
have  come  to  the  house  if  he  had  been  a 
respectable  lad.  The  most  mysterious 
matter  connected  with  her  absence — in¬ 
deed,  the  only  thing  which  gives  me  se¬ 
rious  alarm — is  that  she  was  seen  to  go 
out  of  the  house  by  Maryann  with  only 
her  indoor  working  gown  on — not  even  a 
bonnet.” 

“  And  you  mean,  ma’am,  excusing  my 
words,  that  a  young  woman  would  hardly 
go  to  see  her  young  man  without  dressing 
up,”  said  Jacob,  turning  his  mental  vision 
upon  past  experiences.  “  'That’s  true — 
she  would  not,  ma’am.” 

“  She  had,  I  think,  a  bundle,  though  I 


couldn’t  see  very  well,”  said  a  female 
voice  from  another  window,  which  seemed 
to  belong  to  Maryann.  “  But  she  had  no 
young  man  about  here.  Hers  lives  in 
Casterbridge,  and  I  believe  he’s  a  sol¬ 
dier.” 

“  Do  you  know  his  name  ?”  Bathsheba 
said.  ^ 

“  No,  mistress ;  she  was  very  close 
about  it.” 

“  Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  find  out  it 
I  went  to  Casterbridge^  barracks,”  said 
William  Smallbury. 

“  Very  well ;  if  she  doesn’t  return  to¬ 
morrow,  mind  you  go  there  and  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  which  man  it  is,  and  see  him.  I 
feel  more  resi)onsible  than  I  should  if  she 
had  any ‘friends  or  relations  alive.  I  do 
hope  she  has  come  to  no  harm  through  a 
man  of  that  kind.  .  .  .  And  then 

there’s  this  disgraceful  affair  of  the  bailiff 
— but  I  can’t  speak  of  him  now.” 

Bathsheba  had  so  many  reasons  for  un¬ 
easiness  that  it  seemed  she  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  any  particu¬ 
lar  one.  “  Do  as  I  told  you,  then,”  she  said, 
in  conclusion,  closing  the  casement. 

“  Ay,  ay,  mistress ;  we  will,”  they  re¬ 
plied,  and  moved  away. 

That  night  at  Coggan’s,  Gabriel  Oak, 
beneath  the  screen  of  closed  eyelids,  was 
busy  with  fancies,  and  full  of  movement, 
like  a  river  flowing  rapidly  under  its  ice. 
Night  had  always  been  the  time  at  which 
he  saw  Bathsheba  most  vividly,  and 
through  the  slow  hours  of  shadow  he  ten¬ 
derly  regarded  her  image  now.  It  is  rare¬ 
ly  that  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination 
will  compensate  for  the  pain  of  sleepless¬ 
ness,  but  they  possibly  did  with  Oak  to¬ 
night,  for  the  delight  of  merely  seeing  ef¬ 
faced  for  'the  time  his  perception  of  the 
great  difference  between  seeing  and  pos¬ 
sessing. 

He  also  thought  of  plans  for  fetching 
his  few  utensils  and  books  from  Norcombe. 
The  Young  Man's  Best  Companion,  The 
Farrier's  Sure  Guide,  The  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geon,  Paradise  Lost,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Ash's  Dictionary,  and 
IValkingame's  Arithmetic,  constituted  his 
library ;  and  though  a  limited  series,  it  was 
one  from  which  he  had  acquired  more 
sound  information  by  diligent  perusal  than 
many  a  man  of  opportunities  has  done 
from  a  furlong  of  laden  shelves. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Greek  dramatists  subordinated  the 
action  of  all  their  pieces  to  an  influence 
originating  beyond  the  sphere  of  humanity, 
but  invested  with  that  grandeur  and  ma¬ 
jesty  .which  in  human  apprehension  be¬ 
long  to  the  unknown.  The  northern  na¬ 
tions  deriving  their  religion  from  the  East, 
drew  likewise  from  the  same  source  that 
superstition,  which,  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  they  shaped  into  the  belief 
in  witchcraft.  It  would  be  wronging  Shak- 
speare  to  suspect  him  of  sharing  in  such  a 
belief,  but  perceiving  how  widely  it  pre¬ 
vailed,  he  resolved  to  employ  it  for  drama¬ 
tic  purposes.  In  his  mind,  with  respect  to 
Macbeth,  the  process  appears  to  have  been 
this  :  a  council  of  intelligences  in  their  na¬ 
ture  evil,  being  held,  it  is  in  it  deteiTmined 
to  originate  a  series  of  calamitous  events 
in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  plan  of 
action  is  laid  down,  the  instruments  are 
chosen,  the  delusions  are  conceived  and 
organised  by  which  the  disastrous  process 
is  to  be  completed.  All  this  having  been 
antecedently  settled,  Shakspeare’s  genius 
accepting  the  decision  of  destiny,  brings 
together  the  agents,  natural  and  supernatu¬ 
ral,  and  begins  his  drama.  Every  reader 
perceives  that  Macbeth  is  accost^  by  the 
witches  on  ‘  the  blasted  heath  ’  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  a  scheme  of  action  laid  down 
elsewhere  without  his  privity  or  the  con¬ 
sent  of  his  will. 

When  the  supernatural  is  brought  into 
collision  with  the  natural,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  latter  must  yield  to  the  shock ; 
the  human  mind,  though  weak  if  compar¬ 
ed  with  the  united  forces  of  the  invisible 
world,  is  not  constrained  of  necessity  to 
succumb  to  them,  though  the  danger  of 
such  a  result  be  imminent.  The  conflict 
is  now  about  to  take  place :  the  powers  of 
evil  are  represented  by  three  bearded  wo¬ 
men  ;  right  and  justice  by  two  soldiers  in 
the  plenitude  of  manhood,  but  intoxicated 
with  ambition  by  success.  The  witches 
behold  their  prey,  and  the  art  of  Shak- 
speare  begins  at  once  to  give  evidence  of 
its  potency.  On  perceiving  the  strange 
objects  before  them,  Banquo  exclaims : 

What  are  these, 

So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 

That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o’  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on’t  ?  Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  understand 
■*  me, 


By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips  : — You  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

In  order  to  take  a  firm  hold  on  the 
mind  of  Macbeth,  the  witches  dazzle  him 
with  a  sample  of  their  prophetic  skill. 
Whence  this  knowledge  of  the  future  came 
to  [them,  is  another  question,  but  they 
possessed  it,  and  like  the  seers  of  old,  sub¬ 
dued  the  existing  by  the  unborn.  What 
follows  is  well  known  :  on  being  asked  by 
Macbeth  what  they  are,  one  hails  him  as 
thane  of  Glamis,  a  second  as  thane  of 
Cawdor,  and  the  third  as  climax  lets  him 
know  that  he  shall  ‘  be  king  hereafter.’ 
There  is  here  a  masterly  skill  in  not  telling 
him  too  abruptly  what  is  to  be  his  high 
destiny. 

In  some  old  book  of  emblems,  the  idea 
of  destiny  is  suggested  by  a  part  of  a  chain 
composed  of  bright  and  huge  links  issuing 
from  a  black  cloud,  and  after  throwing  a 
long  sweep  towards  the  cartli,  rising  at  the 
other  end  to  the  same  cloud,  and  lost 
in  it  again.  Within  the  embrace  of  this 
chain,  Macbeth  now  chose  to  place  him¬ 
self,  so  that  henceforward  he  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  voluntary  agent.  Once, 
indeed,  at  a  future  point  in  his  career,  it 
seems  as  if  he  might  have  slipped  out  of 
its  grasp;  but  here  at  least  he  yields  up 
unresistingly  his  whole  soul  to  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  a  sceptre ;  and  while  he  is  under 
the  influence  of  his  walking  dream.  Ban- 
quo  extorts  from  the  weird  sisters  what 
they  have  to  say  of  his  own  fortunes. 
After  some  sonorous  salutations  from  the 
witches,  in  which  Banquo  is  concerned, 
Macbeth,  in  a  state  of  excitement  and 
perplexity,  beseeches  them  to  stay  and  tell 
him  more. 

Mac.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me 
more. 

By  Sinel’s  death,  I  know  I  am  thane  of  Glamis ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 

A  prosperous  gentleman  ;  and,  to  be  king. 

Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief. 

No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.  Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  ? — Speak,  I  charge 
you.  [  Witchct  vanish. 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them.  Whither  are  they  van¬ 
ished  ? 

Mac.  Into  the  air  :  and  what  seemed  corporal, 
melted 

As  breath  into  the  wind. — Would  they  had  staid ! 
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Ban.  Were  such|  things  here  as  we  do  speak 
about  ? 

Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

If  intelligence  be  a  necessary  part  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  the  pa.ssions  which  inhere  in 
it,  and  the  ideas  and  beliefs  which  it 
grasps,  form  also  part  of  it,  and  must  ob¬ 
viously  be  co-lasting  with  it.  When  con¬ 
gregated  together  in  huge  cities,  men  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  passed  out  of  the  domain  of 
nature,  and  living  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  may  almost  be  said  to  think  in 
masses,  and  in  this  state  encourage  each 
other  in  the  notion  that  they  are  stronger 
than  their  forefathers  were  of  old,  and  can 
dispense  with  those  secret  helps  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  which  communion  with  na¬ 
ture  in  solitary  places,  in  caves,  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  mountains,  or  on  the  wild  beach, 
seems  to  engender.  Hence  faith  in  seve¬ 
ral  things  formerly  believed  appears  to  die 
out ;  but  only  appears  to  do  so,  since  a 
sudden  change  of  circumstances,  war,  pes¬ 
tilence,  eclipses,  earthquakes,  allying  them¬ 
selves  with  the  shadow  of  death,  bring 
back  into  most  minds  the  beliefs  of  primi¬ 
tive  humanity;  and  these  beliefs,  united 
and  formed  into  a  system,  have  subdued 
and  kept  in  subjection  the  intelligence  of 
the  whole  world,  assuming  different  names 
in  different  ages,  but  in  their  essence  and 
real  character  remaining  always  the  same. 
If  we  push  back  our  researches  to  the 
farthest  horizon,  as  it  were,  of  thought,  we 
shall  perceive,  through  the  dimmest  twi¬ 
light,  figures  of  magicians,  necromancers, 
enchanters,  the  seers  of  visions,  the  dream¬ 
er  of  dreams,  who,  through  various  pro¬ 
cesses,  engaged  to  unveil  the  future,  and 
reveal  to  their  contemporaries  the  events 
that  should  come  after  them. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East,  these  preten¬ 
sions  were  regarded  as  so  nearly  bordering 
on  criminality,  as,  in  certain  contingencies, 
to  be  punishable  with  death.  In  old 
Hellas,  thought  vindicated  to  itself  a  freer 
range,  and  there,  accordingly,  the  offspring 
of  superstition  acquired  its  natural  devel¬ 
opment.  Man  could  not  pretend  to  have 
the  surface  of  the  earth  all  to  himself ; 
beings  of  less  tangible  form,  but  still  ma¬ 
terial,  and  often  visible,  inhabited  this 
world  with  him,  sometimes  emerging  from 
the  infernal  regions,  from  tlie  seas,  from 
rivers,  or  fountains,  or  trees,  or  even,  ap¬ 
parently,  from  the  air  itself.  All  these 
beings  had  their  duties  and  appointed 


places  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  wore 
employed  to  direct,  stimulate,  enlighten, 
and  sometimes  to  terrify,  chastise,  or  pun¬ 
ish  human  beings  for  their  misdeeds. 

In  all  this  vast  system  of  existences,  we 
discover  nothing  exactly  analogous  to  a 
witch.  Alastor,  Lamia,  Empusa,  the 
Destinies,  the  Erinyes,  had  all  more  or  less 
reference  to  the  chastisement  of  guilt, 
and  had  never,  at  least  in  remoter  ages, 
the  slightest  power  to  injure  the  innocent. 
It  was  only  after  that  period  in  the  world’s 
history  in  which  superstition  invented  the 
Manichean  system  that  a  witch  became 
possible,  though,  for  severtll  ages  after,  in¬ 
deed,  almost  up  to  our  own  day,  multitudes 
of  harmless  women,  more  especially  if 
poor  and  old,  were  burnt  alive,  or  other¬ 
wise  destroyed,  to  gratify  the  malignant 
stupidity  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
(>reek  tragedians  brought  supernatural 
beings  on  the  stage,  but  under  different 
conditions  from  those  in  which  Shak- 
speare’s  witches  present  themselves.  The 
Furies  in  i^ischylus  are  females,  old, 
hideous,  repulsive,  yet  with  an  inherent 
sublimity,  not  merely  because  they  are 
supposed  to  be  instinct  with  deity,  but  be- 
cau.se  the  mission  assigned  to  them  by  ('ate 
is  to  punish  the  ncost  awful  aberrations 
from  the  laws  of  Justice.  Though  terrible, 
therefore,  in  their  nature,  and  no  less  terri¬ 
ble  in  their  appearance,  they  irresistibly 
command  reverence  by  the  sacred  duty 
with  which  they  are  invested.  They  first 
appear  to  the  spectator  asleep  on  benches 
in  the  dim  interior  of  the  great  temple  at 
Delphi,  while  Orestes,  the  victim  they  are 
commanded  to  pursue,  clasps,  in  the  habit 
of  a  suppliant,  the  image  of  the  god,  a 
situation  from  which  he  could  not  be 
dragged  without  impiety.  To  the  Greek 
mind  contemporary  with  .<^)schylus.  the 
Fury  suggested  ideas  and  associations  so 
deeply  inwrought  with  terror  and  dread, 
that  audiences  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  resisting  the  effects  of  the  representa¬ 
tion.  The  exhibition  on  the  stage  of  these 
subterranean  goddesses,  clothed  with  right 
and  justice,  and  commissioned  to  punish 
blood-guiltiness,  necessarily  inspired  feel¬ 
ings  far  more  powerful  than  the  appearance 
of  a  few  witches,  grotesque  in  their  aspect, 
and  associated  in  the  imagination  with 
loathsome  rites  and  murderous  purposes. 
Shakspeare  has  nevertheless  contrived  to 
connect  them  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth 
with  a  strange  interest,  prevented  from  be- 
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coming  absorbing  by  their  ludicrous  incan¬ 
tations,  their  obscene  fancies,  and  grotesque 
wickedness.  Whatever  men  believe,  ex¬ 
ists  in  their  imagination ;  and  in  that 
sense,  therefore,  ghosts  are  real  beings,  in 
whatever  way  the  idea  of  them  originated. 
In  fact,  wherever  there  are  men,  there  are 
ghosts,  though  the  mode  in  which  they  as¬ 
sociate  themselves  with  the  living  depends 
on  numerous  variations  in  the  forms  of 
thought  prevalent  in  different  countries 
and  stages  of  civilization.  Shakspeare  as  a 
poet  beheld  everything  subjected  to  his 
genius,  whether  in  the  inner  or  in  the  outer 
world,  to  be  nfade  use  of  in  his  artistic 
creations  according  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  fancy  or  the  decisions  of  his  will.  But 
the  supernatural,  wherever  and  by  whom¬ 
soever  employed,  is  difficult  to  be  dealt 
with,  because  we  are  unacquainted  with 
the  laws  which  regulate  its  existence — 
if  it  exists — though  we  may,  and  ought  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  laws  which  govern 
it,  if  it  be  the  offspring  of  our  own  inven¬ 
tions.  Yet  no  amount  of  intellect  seems 
adequate  to  impart  to  that  which  is  created 
by  fancy  the  consistency  which  is  the  attri¬ 
bute  of  natural  existences.  The  ghost  of 
Darius  in  vEschylus,  when  forced  by  magic 
to  ascend  from  the  nether  world,  falls  into 
inconsistencies  which  we  should  scarcely 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  productions  of 
so  great  an  intellect.  No  nation  has  yet 
fabricated  a  settled  and  consistent  system 
of  belief  respecting  the  condition  of  de¬ 
parted  spirits,  or  the  amount  of  their  power 
and  knowledge,  .^schylus’s  judgment 
was  at  fault  on  this  subject.  The  account 
of  a  still  older  apparition  is  more  distinct 
and  vivid.  When  the  enchantress  of  En- 
dor  calls  up  the  manes  of  Samuel,  the  He¬ 
brew  king  inquires  in  extreme  terror  what 
she  beholds.  ‘  I  see,’  replies  the  enchan¬ 
tress,  ‘  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth 
and  among  these  was  the  figure  of  an  old 
man  covered  with  a  mantle.  Angry  at 
being  disturbed,  the  spirit  inquires  :  ‘  Why 
hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  ?’ 
and  then  proceeds  to  disclose,  in  menacing 
language,  the  fate  of  the  guilty  monarch. 
In  this  brief  narrative  there  is  no  inconsis¬ 
tency,  though  there  is  one  circumstance 
respecting  which  our  curiosity  would  glad¬ 
ly  be  satisfied.  Did  the  Hebrew  jreople 
of  that  age  believe,  like  the  pagans,  in  a 
nether  world,  and  regard  it  as  the  abode  of 
certain  gods,  who  emerged  from  their  dark 


Plutonian  mansions  to  accompany  the 
prophet  ? 

If  Shakspeare  had  the  apparition  of  Da¬ 
rius  in  his  mind’s  eye,  as  seems  probable, 
he  has  in  some  respects  improved  upon  his 
original ;  nothing  can  be  grander  or  more 
effective  than  the  opening  scenes  in  Ham- 
let.  Th'ere  is  in  most  minds,  perhaps  in 
all,  something  of  a  belief  in  the  doctrine, 
that  the  material  world  is  belted  round  by 
another,  peopled  with  spiritual,  or,  as 
Shakspeare  would  perhaps  have  called 
them,  metaphysical,  existences,  which 
press  upon  us  ‘  fools  of  nature,’  and  fill  our 
minds  with  rapture  or  horror.  Night,  sol¬ 
itude,  silence,  broken  at  intervals  by  moan¬ 
ing  of  the  wind,  or  splash  of  the  ocean- 
surge,  with  nothing  but  the  twinkle  of 
stars  to  mitigate  the  darkness,  are  able  to 
throw  lonely  watchers  into  a  frame  of 
thought  favorable  to  superstitious  influ¬ 
ences.  Thus  we  find  Bernardo,  Marcellus, 
and  Horatio,  in  a  bitterly  cold  night,  on 
the  platform  before  the  castle  at  Elsinore, 
discussing  the  apparition  of  the  royal 
ghost,  Horatio  doubting,  and  the  other  two 
avouching  what  they  had  twice  seen.  To 
mark  the  time,  Bernardo  says : 

When  yon  same  star,  that’s  westward  from  the 
pole, 

Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  bums,  Marcellus  and  myself. 

The  liell  then  beating  one — 

Mar,  Peace,  break  thee  off ;  look,  where  it 
comes  again ! 

Bir.  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that’s 
dead. 

Horatio’s  doubts  being  thus  dispelled,  he, 
as  a  scholar,  is  desired  by  the  two  soldiers 
to  speak  to  the  ghost,  which,  in  spite  of 
his  fear  and  wonder,  he  does. 

Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp’st  this  time  of 
night. 

Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometime  march  ?  By  heaven,  I  charge  thee, 
speak  ! 

Mar.  It  is  offended. 

Ber.  See !  it  stalks  away. 

Hor.  Stay ;  speak ;  speak,  I  charge  thee, 
speak ! 

From  this  and  what  follows,  it  is  obvious 
that  Shakspeare  here  intends  to  vouch  for 
the  reality  of  the  ghost’s  appearance, 
though,  as  we  shall  elsewhere  discover,  he 
afterwards  imperatively  denies  the  reality 
of  such  apparitions.  Here,  however,  the 
narrative  is  explicit,  positive,  and  corrobo- 
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rated  by  the  testimony  of  three  witnesses. 
Horatio  having  been  thus  convinced,  the 
dialogue  enters  upon  a  speculation  as  to 
what  such  an  apparition  boded  to  the 
state ;  from  which  it  is  made  evident  that 
they  entertained  no  suspicion  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  palace,  by  which  the 
young  lord  Hamlet,  for  whom  they  all 
cherish  an  attachment,  has  been  defrauded 
of  his  right.  While  they  are  busied  in  this 
discussion,  the  spectre  breaks  in  again 
upon  their  sight. 

Hor.  Hut,  soft,  behold  !  lo,  where  it  comes 
again  ! 

I’ll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me. — Stay,  illu¬ 
sion  ! 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice. 

Speak  to  me  : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  l)e  done, 

That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 
.Speak  to  me  : 

If  thou  art  privy*to  thy  country  s  fate. 

Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid, 

O,  speak  ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  nphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in 
death. 

Speak  of  it : — stay  and  S{>eak  !  Stop  it,  Marcel- 

lus. 

Mar,  Shall  I  strike  it  with  my  partisan  ? 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber,  ’Tis  here. 

Hor.  ’Tis  here.  • 

Mar,  ’Tis  gone. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical. 

To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence  ; 

For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 

And  our  vain  blows,  malicious  mockery. 

The  tragedy  of  Alacbeth  has  already  sur¬ 
vived  the  belief  in  witchcvaft,  though  so 
long  as  men  have  faith  in  the  existence  of 
their  own  souls,  the  notion  will  be  more  or 
less  widely  cherished,  that  what  survives 
the  grave  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
and  to  answer  certain  ends,  become  visible. 
The  supernatural  in  Hamlet  will  conse¬ 
quently  continue  to  find  acceptance  by 
mankind  long  after  the  superstition  which 
forms  an  integral*  part  of  the  basis  of  Mac¬ 
beth  shall  have  become  effete.  According 
to  the  direction  in  which  speculation  is  at 
present  advancing,  some  of  us  are  likely 
soon  to  adopt  the  Indian  notion,  that  by 
piety  and  philosophy,  men  have  given 
themselves  souls,  and  may  yet  augment  the 
powers  of  those  souls  indefinitely.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  are  also  drifting  towards  that 
Hellenic  theory  which  teaches  that  the 
disembodied  spirit  passes  necessarily  into  a 
form  or  vehicle,  which,  though  subtle  and 
shadowy,  is  still  material,  and  may  there¬ 


fore  at  times  be  visible  !  Whatever  view 
Shaksp>eare  may  have  .taken  of  the  goal 
to  which  philosophy  leads  us,  he  took  the 
fancies,  beliefs,  and  superstitions  of  man¬ 
kind  as  he  found  them,  as  materials  to 
build  up  his  plays.  Hamlet  is  a  man  who 
had  lost  his  way  in  a  vast  wilderness  of 
thought ;  everything  on  the  horizon  of  his 
observations  perplexes  him,  his  father’s 
sudden  death,  his  uncle’s  marriage  with 
his  mother,  his  own  exclusion  from  the 
throne.  Owing  entirely  to  the  inactivity 
of  his  character,  which  amounts  to  stupor, 
he  looks  around  him  in  helpless  indecision, 
persuaded  he  ought  to  act,  but  altogether 
uncertain  how  or  what  to  do.  Assuming 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  acquainted, 
by  unknown  means,  with  what  is  going  on 
in  the  spirits  of  the  living,  Shakspeake  re¬ 
presents  the  soul  of  Hamlet’s  father  as  still, 
even  amid  tlie  flames  of  purgatory,  yearn¬ 
ing  with  affection  for  his  unhappy  son. 
The  poet  himself  felt  no  little  perplexity 
how  to  bring  about  an  interview  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  ;  the  obvious 
course  would  have  been  to  conduct  the 
ghost  into  Hamlet’s  chamber,  or  to  the 
scene  of  one  of  his  solitary  walks,  where, 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  world,  they 
could  commune  together.  But  the  exi¬ 
gences  of  his  art  suggested  a  different 
course.  He  desired  to  establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience  a  conviction  of  the 
ghost’s  reality,  though  at  the  expense  of  its 
logical  powers,  and  the  supernatural  scenes 
as  we  find  them  in  the  play  are  the  result. 
VV’hile  the  Prince  is  in  his  worst'  state  of 
bewilderment,  the  three  ghost-seers  present 
themselves  before  him.  In  the  colloquy 
that  follows,  Hamlet  having  alluded  sar¬ 
castically  to  recent  events,  said  he  thought 
he  saw  his  father,  upon  which  Horatio  in¬ 
quires  : 

Where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  In  my  mind’s  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.  I  saw  him  once  ;  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  aU, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think  I  .saw  him  yesternight. 

Ham.  Saw  !  who  ? 

Hor.  .My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father  ! 

Horatio  then  recapitulates  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  ghost’s  appearance 
to  him,  upon  which  Hamlet  expresses  his 
resolution  to  join  them  in  their  watch 
about  midnight.  The  suspicions  he  had 
previously  entertained  now  crowd  upon 
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his  mind  in  greater  strength,  for  as  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  spirit  is  in  arms,  his  belief  and  ex¬ 
pectation  are,  that  the  foul  practices  of 
his  mother  and  uncle  are  to  be  disclosed  to 
him  that  night.  All  playgoers,  as  well  as 
readers,  are  familiar  with  what  immediately 
follows  between  the  Danish  Prince  and 
his  father’s  spirit,  which,  though,  upon  the 
whole,  a  fine  example  of  dramatic  art,  is 
disfigured  by  some  blemishes.  The  spirit 
having  divulged  to  him  the  true  state  of 
things,  his  mother’s  debasement,  his  un¬ 
cle’s  crimes,  his  own  unjust  exclusion  from 
the  throne,  he  believed,  or  did  not  believe 
the  revelation.  If  he  extended  to  it  his 
faith,  he  should  at  the  same  time  have 
cherished  for  the  revealer  both  implicit 
trust  and  reverence  ;  yet;  when  he  is 
seeking  to  exact  an  oath  of  secrecy  from 
his  companions,  and  the  ghost  from  be¬ 
neath  the  earth  seconds  his  desire,  he  ad¬ 
dresses  it  in  a  jocular  tone,  as  ‘  Truepen¬ 
ny,’  ‘  Fellow  in  the  cellarage,’  ‘  Old  mole,’ 
and  afterwards  recovering  a  more  proper 
tone  of  mind,  exclaims  : 

'  Rest,  rest,  fierturbed  spirit. 

For  what  reason  are  we  to  suppose  that 
Hamlet  shifted  his  ground,  and  addressed 
wild  words  to  the  spirit  beneath  the  earth  ? 
Was  it  lest  his  intention  to  keep  secret’ 
what  had  transpired  should  be  frustrated 
by  the  ghost’s  imprudence  ?  Unless  this 
was  his  apprehension,  we  must  tax  him 
with  levity  ;  and  if  it  was,  he  had  already 
begun  to  be  sceptical  respecting  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  apparition.  He  afterwards,  in 
order  to  justify  his  irresolution,  sophisti¬ 
cates  with  himself,  and  tries  to  believe  that 
the  ghost  might  have  been  a  devil ;  and 
now,  while  it  was  boring  through  the 
ground  under  his  feet,  to  give  proof  of  its 
anxiety  for  the  success  of  his  designs,  he 
fears  it  might  be  wanting  in  policy — a 
weakness  of  thought,  marking  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  Hamlet’s  character.  In  his  dia¬ 
logue  with  the  ghost,  when  the  impression 
made  by  its  disclosure  of  the  murder  was 
fresh  upon  him,  he  exclaims  : 


Haste  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love. 

May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

But  when  the  full  revelation  has  been 
made,  he  is  stunned  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise,  and  immediately  proceeds 
to  invest  his  design  with  doubts  and  mis¬ 
givings,  which  betray  him  into  his  habitual 
procrastination.  Shakspeare  found  the 
difficulty  of  allying  the  natural  with  the 
supernatural  all  but  insurmountable,  and 
therefore,  having  made,  the  ghost  perform 
his  part  in  a  few  brilliant  scenes,  he 
calls  upon  it  no  more,  save  once,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  tragedy.  We  may 
imagine,  indeed,  that  as  often  as  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  it  hovers  about 
the  last  object  of  its  solicitude  ;  for  in  the 
scene  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother,  the 
ghost  is  present,  and  by  an  act  of  volition 
renders  itself  visible  at  the  critical  moment 
to  withhold  the  Prince  from  becoming  the 
rival  of  Alcmaeon  and  Orestes.  Here  the 
ministry  of  the  ghost  ends  ;  he  has  played 
out  his  part,  and  retires  to  sulphurous  and 
tormenting  flames,  respecting  the  duration 
of  which  the  son  is  doubtful. 

In  several  other  plays,  the  supernatural 
element  appears,  though  not  in  a  way  to 
deserve  much  notice.  .In  the  Tempest,  the 
mode  of  introducing  it  is  mean  and  absurd, 
though  the  result  be  singularly  poetical ; 
in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  the  fairy 
creation  is  sportive  and  fanciful,  though 
far  too  slight  to  command  even  the  most 
transient  Mief ;  in  Julius  Ccesar,  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  spettre  is  much  inferior  to  the 
account  in  Plutarch  ;  and  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  the  miraculous  music  accompa¬ 
nying  the  departure  of  Hercules  is  clumsi¬ 
ly  introduced  and  poorly  described.  When 
Shakspeare  wrote  the  wretched  scene  at 
the  close  of  Cymbeline  in  wliich  he  again 
attempts  the  supernatural,  his  genius  had 
forsaken  him.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth  that  w'e  are  to  look 
for  anything  like  grandeur  in  his  dealings 
with  the  invisible  world. — Chambers's 
journal. 
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LETTER  XL 


THE  DECAY  OF  FAITH  IN  SPAIN. 

My  religion  has  broken  down.”  Such 


was  the  hopeless  sentiment, — a  sentiment 
rendered  doubly  mournful  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  language,  and  the  position  of  the 
speaker, — expressed  to  me  a  few  nights 
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since  by  a  poor  Spanish  boatman.  It  was 
uttered  in  answer  to  niy  question,  why  he 
was  absent  from  his  cathedral,  the  bells  of 
which  had  just  been  clanging  for  evening 
service. 

“  My  religion  has  broken  down  !” 

The  train  of  thought  which  these  bitter 
words  led  to,  urged  me  to  throw  together 
into  a  connected  fprm  the  many  observa¬ 
tions  I  had  already  jotted  down,  as  to  the 
state  of  religious  feeling  in  Spain  ;  and  I 
coul(^  not  help  reflecting,  as  I  turned  over 
page  after  page  in  my  journal,  and  came 
upon  the  entries  relating  to  this  especial 
subject,  with  how  much  truth  might  both 
the  educated  and  uneducated  Spaniard  of 
to-day  say,  with  the  poor  boatman,  “  My 
religion  has  broken  down.” 

This  self-imposed  task  is  a  dispiriting  one. 
For  I  cannot,  to  be  candid,  write  of  the  vi¬ 
tality  and  living  work  of  the  Church  in 
my  present  country,  but  rather  of  its  life¬ 
lessness  and  stagnation  :  not  of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  faith,  but,  alas!  of  its  rapid 
and  visible  decay. 

The  Church  of  Spain — of  Spain  in  1873 
(I  write  of  what  I  have  seen  in  the  South 
and  in  the  interior  of  Spain ;  in  the  North, 
I  am  told,  ecclesiastical  affairs  wear  a 
wholly  different  aspect),  is  an  institution 
which  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  masses,  both 
educated  and  uneducated ;  they  do  not 
look  to  its  shelter  for  the  offering  of  pray¬ 
ers,  nor  to  its  pulpit  for  instruction,  nor  to 
its  minister  for  support  and  comfort.  In 
literature,  in  intercourse  with  strangers,  in 
thought  and  education,  all  around  has 
moved :  the  Church  moves  not ;  she  is 
left  behind  in  the  onward  march :  too 
proud  to  ask,  to  follow,  or  to  learn,  she 
stands  alone ;  too  proud  to  acknowledge, 
or  too  much  wrapped  in  sublime  slumber 
and  dreams  of  her  past  glory,  to  recog¬ 
nize  for  a  pioment  the  fact  that  she  is 
alone. 

She  writes  her  commands  still,  but  none 
are  found  to  obey  them  :  she  proffers  her 
advice,  but  her  sons  turn  away  unheeding. 
“  We  have  heart  and  mind  like  you,”  they 
say ;  “  we  can  think  and  act  for  ourselves. 
Away !”  The  picture  that  rises  upon  one’s 
mind  when  one  sees  the  decrees  of  Mother 
Church  slighted,  ridiculed,  or  ignored,  by 
her  sons  (though  no/  by  her  pious  daugh¬ 
ters)  is  that  of  some  aged  officer,  long  ago 
suspended  for  his  age — to  whom  the  rules 
and  implements  of  modem  strategy  are 
wholly  new  and  strange — suddenly  aspir¬ 


ing  to  command  on  the  field  of  modem 
warfare :  he  raises  his  hand  with  all  his 
pristine  dignity ;  he  gives  the  word  with  all 
the  decision  of  one  accustomed  to  com¬ 
mand.  Too  full  of  respect  for  his  grey 
hairs,  and  his  pristine  courage,  and  his 
rank,  those  around  him  do  not  ridicule 
him,  or  tell  him  he  is  mistaken  ;  they  sim¬ 
ply  salute  him  courteously,  and  pass  on 
Ignoring  his  commands. 

The  decay  of  religious  faith  in  Spain  di¬ 
vides  itself  into  three  distinct  heads.  The 
first  subject  of  inquiry  will  naturally  be, 
iVhat  is  the  precise  state  of  teligious  feeling 
existing  at  the  present  moment?  The 
second,  will  be.  To  what  causes  is  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things  due  ?  And  lastly. 
Whither  is  it  tending;  what  will  be  the  re¬ 
sult  in  the  future  of  the  religious  position  of 
the  present  ?  " 

To  answer  these  questions  fairly,  fully, 
and  without  exaggeration,  will  be  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  paper  :  what  the  writer  will  say 
will  certainly  be  suggestive;  it  may,  he 
trusts,  be  productive  in  Fingland  of  much 
good.  Anyhow,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  full  of 
the  deepest  interest. 

I.  What  is  the  precise  state  of  religious 
feeling  in  Spain  at  the  pre.sent  day  ? 
Some  few  years  ago  it  was  the  writer’s 
privilege,  when  in  London,  to  attend  one 
or  two  of  a  set  of  lectures,  very  original 
and  suggestive,  given  by  the  great  Indian 
reformer,  Cheshub  Chunder  Sen,  lectures 
which  ultimately  fell  into  the  writer’s 
hand.  Mr.  Sen  was,  as  the  writer  under¬ 
stood  him,  one  who  had  advanced  far  be¬ 
yond  the  creed  of  his  countrymen — (Brah- 
mees,  if  my  remeq^brance  serves  me  right¬ 
ly,  was  the  name  by  which  he  designated 
them) — one  who,  having  become  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  superstitions  of  the  Brahmins, 
had  gone  hither  and  thither  seeking  for  a 
creed.  His  words  were  very  striking,  full 
as  they  were  of  those  Scriptures  of  which, 
as  the  writer  believes,  he  had  grasped  a 
part — and  but  a  part.  “  I,”  he  said,  in 
perfectly  good  English,  “  I  was  for  many 
years  a  man  without  a  creed  ;  I  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  my  fellow-Brahmees  could  not 
accept  or  hold  to  our  own  religion,  and  I 
made  trial  first  of  other  religious  systems  in 
India ;  but,  thirsty  as  I  was,  I  found  none 
to  give  me  drink  ;  I  was  hungry,  and  they 
gave  me  no  food.  At  last  I  read  for  my¬ 
self,  and  I  read  carefully,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  which  you  English  deify.  I  re-read 
it  with  prayer:  I  read  it,  before  I  em- 
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braced  its  teaching,  on  my  knees.  I  rose 
up  a  different  man.  I  believe  in  the  One 
God,  the  true  Father  of  all  who  trust  in 
Him ;  One  who  requires  no  sacrifice, 
nothing  but  the  love  of  a  true  heart  and 
sincerity.” 

“  I  do  not,”  he  went  on,  “  with  your¬ 
selves,  call  my  Saviour  God,  because  lie 
says,  ‘  Jam  the  way' — the  way,  not  the  goal : 
thither  I  cannot  follow  you ;  but  I  look 
up  to  him  as  the  only  perfect  Son  of 
God. 

“  Long  time  had  I  gone  about,  seeking 
rest,  and  finding  none ;  at  last  I  had  found 
rest  to  my  soul — rest  for  which  I  thank 
my  God  daily 

The  words  were  evidently  the  utterance 
of  a  true,  loyal,  and  religious  soul  and  of 
an  inquiring  and  lofty  mind  :  as  I  under¬ 
stood  them,  the  speaker’s  position  was  that 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  :  he  believed  in  one 
God,  and  in  one  perfect  Son  of  God  sent 
by  Him  to  be  men’s  guide  and  pattern, 
and  there  he  stopped.  Whether  or  no  he 
went  further,  with  Arianism,  I  cannot  fairly 
remember.  But  it  struck  me  at  the  time, 
that  for  a  soul  so  devout  and  earnest  the 
whole  truth  would  be  revealed ;  the  whole 
evangelical  faith,  in  all  its  fulness  and 
bless^ness,  would  be,  I  felt  sure,  finally 
grasped  by  his  heart  and  soul. 

The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  say  that  he 
and  several  hundreds  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men,  chiefly  Indian  barristers,  and  men  of 
other  learned  professions,  had  formed  a  sort  < 
of  religious  confraternity,  or  club,  on  the  reli¬ 
gious  foundation  he  had  explained,  called 
the  Brahmo-Somaj,  and  that  their  tenets 
were  fast  gaining  ground  among  the  edu¬ 
cated  Brahmins  :  that  they  were  gathering 
daily  disciples  “  from  the  thousands”  (I 
quote  his  own  words)  “  who  are  now  in 
India  going  about,  having  cast  off  their  old 
faith,  seeking  for  some  faith  on  which  to 
stay  their  soul." 

The  parallel  between  the  religious  state 
of  the  “  thousands”  here  referrred  to  and 
the  “  thousands”  of  Spain,  among  edu¬ 
cated  men,  the  writer  conceives  to  be  a 
very  close  one.  Not  for  one  moment  does 
he  intend  to  imply  that  the  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  established  in  Spain — a 
Church  which  has  given  to  its  sons  and 
daughters  a  duly-ordained  ministry,  and 
Christian  rites,  and  religious  instruction, 
and  in  whose  sublime  churches  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  its  faithful  have  made  their  hearts’ 
~  desire  known  to  their  God,  aye,  and  still 


make  it  known — is  not  one  in  which  men 
may  find  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ; 
but,  he  says,  and  means,  because  the  fact 
is  one  patent  to  him,  and  freely  conversed 
of  in  street,  drawing-room,  plaza,  and  casi¬ 
no,  by  Spanish  gentlemen,  and  others  of 
the  lower  class  (who  are  not  too  indiffer¬ 
ent — alas!  with  most  of  these  the  thoughts 
soar  not  above  the  search  for  daily  bread) 
— and  it  is  simply  this :  that  the  case  of 
the  educated  Spanish  gentlemen,  and 
especially  of  professional  men,  tradesmen, 
and  literary  men  and  artisans — the  stite  of 
all,  in  a  word,  who  travel,  think,  or  read — 
is  exactly  analogous  to  t)ie  state  of  his  fel¬ 
low-countrymen  described  by  Cheshub 
Chunder  Sen. 

Like  them,  they  have  unobtrusively  but 
certainly  cast  aside  the  faith  in  which  they 
were  brought  up,  and,  having  nothing  sure, 
nothing  established,  nothing  of  a  church, 
a  public  service,  and  the  sympathy  needed 
by  mankind  in  its  religious  aspirations, 
which  a  church  and  assemblies  foster — to 
which  to  cling,  and  on  which  to  anchor 
their  souls — they  are  simply  going  about, 
seeking  some  one  to  lead  them  by  the 
hand,  some  one  whose  talents  and  charac¬ 
ter  give  him  a  claim  to  be  trusted,  to  guide 
and  direct  their  minds  and  souls ;  some  one 
to  help  them  to  rise — as  they  do  wish,  and 
long,  and  pray  to  rise — above  the  dead 
level  of  indifferentism,  and  the  weary, 
meaningless  round  of  daily  life :  daily 
work,  or  daily  idleness;  casino,  politics, 
and  cigarillo. 

What,  then,  are  the  signs  by  which  this 
state  of  religious  feeling  is  betokened,  and 
on  what  grounds  is  it  Justifiable  to  pre¬ 
sent  so  melancholy  a  view  of  religion  ? 

I  answer,  one  must  be  guided  by  four 
different  signs  of  tlie  times  in  forming  an 
estimate :  the  tone  of  conversation  in 
social  circles  ;  the  statistics  of  church- go¬ 
ing  ;  the  observation  of  various  small  facts 
in  connection  with  this  great  subject,  all  of 
which  are  small,  it  is  true,  but,  like  the 
eddying  straw  of  our  trite  English  proverb, 
“  serve  to  show  the  course  of  the 
stream  ;  ”  and  lastly,  books  and  /  litera¬ 
ture. 

.  (a)  The  decay  of  religious  faith  is  shown 
by  conversation  in  the  social  circles  in 
Spain,  especially  among  the  more  ardent 
of  the  Republicans. 

There  are  three  different  names  by  which 
Republican  Spain  of  the  present  day,  in 
the  districts  from  which  this  article  is  dated, 
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calls  her  sons,  namely :  ;  Indife- 

rentes ;  and  Hbres  fensadores :  that  is, 
Atheists;  those  indifferent  to  religion  at 
all,  or  undecided ;  and  free-thinkers. 

These  are  terms  of  daily  use  among  us. 
A  man,  however,  would  never  say  of  him¬ 
self,  “  I  am  an  Ateo''  although  he  might 
(and  very  frequently  does)  apply  that 
“  word  without  hope  ”  to  his  friend’s  state 
of  mind.  The  “  El  Credo  ”  of  the  Ateo  is 
something  of  this  nature — a  credo,  if  it 
can  be  called  a  credo  at  all,  which  has 
come  into  this  country  with  freedom  of 
French  literature.  A  man  reads  little, 
prays  little,  thinks  a  good  deal,  and  ob¬ 
serves  a  good  deal.  He  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  to  sin  is  according  to  na¬ 
ture  (niuy  natural),  and  therefore,  that  He 
who  has  proclaimed  that  to  sin  is  worthy 
of  blame,  and  shall  be  punished,  cannot  be 
the  Author  of  Nature ;  for  he  reasons : 
“  Why  did  God  make  it  natural  to  me  to 
sin,  and  yet  say,  ‘  I  will  punish  you  if  you 
sin’  ?”  He  goes  further.  He  says,  “  1 
see  Nature;  I  feel  her  power;  I  know  in 
many  things  .she  is  right.  I  do  not  see 
God ;  I  do  not  feel  his  power.  I  see  the 
poor  oppressed  ;  I  see  sin  triumphant :  I 
see  the  Church  proclaim  things  in  His 
name,  as  celibacy,  clearly  against  Nature. 
Nature  exists,  as  I  can  prove :  I  cannot 
prove  that  God  exists  :  therefore,  I  believe 
that  Nature  is  God  ;  for  Nature  is  stronger 
than  anything.”  Such  is  the  Credo,  such 
the  profession  of  hundreds  of  men  of  this 
belief,  if  it  can  be  called  a  belief.  They 
are  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
terialistas,  although  this  term  implies  some¬ 
thing  still  more  faithless.  For  instance, 
a  Materialista  would  say,  if  his  fellow-, 
creature  showed  any  deep  penitence,  any 
deep  religious  melancholy,  “  Oh  !  it  is  the 
work  of  Nature  ;  bodily  illness  is  diseas¬ 
ing  his  mind.”  Some  of  the  coarser  forms 
would  go  even  further ;  but  of  these  it  is 
not  needful  to  speak. 

The  position  of  the  Indiferente  is  less 
defined,  and  more  common.  It  is  a  state 
of  heart  and  mind,  this  indifferentism, 
which,  from  many  different  causes,  does 
not  care  at  all  for  .religion,  or  feel  its 
power;  and  yet  wouhl,  and  does,  saunter 
into  church  on  the  proper  days,  and  listen 
to  the  music,  and  to  the  sermon,  if  at  all 
a  striking  one.  Here  is  one  reason,  which 
incidentally  I  may  be  pardoned  for  intro¬ 
ducing,  why  the  clergy  of  Spain  have  so 
completely  lost  their  hold  on  the  minds  of 


men :  their  sermons  never  strike  home, 
never  fairly  meet  a  doubt,  seldom  incul¬ 
cate  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ.  An  In¬ 
diferente  often  becomes  indifferent  from 
long  continuance  in  sin,  or  prayerlessness  ; 
still  more  often,  from  utter  indecision  of 
character.  He  is  a  man  who  reads,  curso¬ 
rily,  the  religious  literature  of  France,  of 
what  is  here  designated  the  French  Libe¬ 
ral  School.  He  commences  with  a  book 
read  by  all  the  educated  Spaniards — “  Vie 
de  Jesus,  par  Ernest  Renan,”  or  “  Les 
Ap6tres,”  by  the  same  author  Doubts 
are  instilled  into  his  mind — a  mind  in  all 
probability  of  very  barren  soil  before ;  the 
weeds  grow  up  and  flourish.  He  has  no 
one  to  advise  him  ;  he  does  not  go  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  subject ;  he  is  too  careless  and 
too  pusillanimous,  and  has  too  much  love 
for  his  wife’s  feelings  and  respect  for  his 
Church  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  openly 
say,  “  I  do  not  hold  the  old  El  Cr^o ;” 
so  he  goes  on,  and  is  called,  and  truly,  one 
of  the  Indiferentes.  Thousands  are  in  this 
state  of  mind ;  like  the  disciples  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj,  they  are  going  about,  seek¬ 
ing  rest,  and  finding  none. 

The  third  class  of  unorthodox  Spaniard 
is  perhaps  the  most  common — the  man 
who  does  hot  hesitate  to  call  himself  one 
of  los  litres  pensadores,  “  the  free-thinkers.” 
This  term,  in  England,  is  usually  applied 
to  one  who  has  cast  off  much,  or  all,  of  his 
faith  in  God.  Here,  however,  the  term  has 
no  such  meaning.  It  simply  means,  one 
who  chooses  to  think  for  himself,  and 
embrace  that  creed  which  he  believes 
best  for  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 
Thousands  of  the  educated  sons  of  Re¬ 
publican  Spain  would  think  it  no  discred¬ 
it  to  themselves  or  others  to  say,  “  I  am 
a  free-thinker,”  or,  “  He  belongs  to  the 
free-thinkers,”  because  the  term,  in  Spain, 
conveys  no  idea  at  all  of  disbelief  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  God  and  Father  of  us  all  :  it  simply 
denotes,  what ,  is  called  in  England,  Broad 
Churchism.  And  men  say,  truly  enough, 
there  is  more  religion  where  there  is  life, 
thought,  inquiry,  restlessness,  than  in  the 
torpor  of  indifferentism,  or  the  dead  slum¬ 
ber  of  one  who  is  too  careless  about  relig¬ 
ion  to  take  any  pains  about  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  gives  a  careless  acquiescence  to  state¬ 
ments  and  doctrines  about  the  truth  of 
which  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  inquire — 
the  “  belief  ”  of  one  who  has  never  dis\y^- 
lieved,  simply  because  he  has  never  really 
believed  at  all.  This  class  of  “  litres 
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pftisadores  ”  is  composed  chiefly  of  ediua- 
ted  RepuhlUans.  This  freedom  of  religious 
thought,  which  came  in  with  the  Republic 
— a  sort  of  fierce  reaction  after  the  tight 
curb  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  Queen’s 
time — is  the  typo,  or  type,  of  the  modern 
statesman,  orator,  literary  man  of  Spain. 
Although  none  of  the  three  classes  here  al¬ 
luded  to  are,  strictly  speaking,  confined  to 
the  Republican  ranks,  yet  they  chiefly  exist 
among  the  Republicans. 

Having  sought,  with  all  candor,  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  religious  status  of  the  three  great 
bodies  of  educated  Spaniards  known  in 
social  circles  as  Atheists,  Indifferents,  and 
Free-thinkers,  the  writer  of  this  review  of 
Spanish  religious  feeling  continues  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  first  and  most  superfi¬ 
cial  of  those  signs  of  the  times  by  which 
the  state  of  that  religious  feeling  may  fair¬ 
ly  be  appreciated: — Conversation  in  the 
educated  circles  of  Spain. 

And  here,  for  a  moment,  I  would  pause. 
Those  in  England  into  whose  hands  these 
pages  may  fall,  will  naturally  complain,  and 
with  some  apparent  truth,  “  The  writer  of 
this  article  keeps  on  speaking  about  edu¬ 
cated  men,  and  Republicans  :  do  not  the 
masses  of  the  poor  enter  into  his  ac¬ 
count  ?”  The  question  is  a  fair  one, 
and  shall  be  fairly  answered.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  this.  The  population  of  Spain, 
by  our  last  Government  returns,  was  six¬ 
teen  millions ;  and,  by  the  same  documents, 
twelve  millions  were  returned  as  “  unable 
either  to  read  or  to  write."  Surely  one 
can  only  speak,  when  one  si>eaks  of  the 
state  of  feeling  in  a  nation  on  religious  or 
political  matters,  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who  can  read  or  write  at  least  a  little. 
Were  I  to  write  of  the  state  of  religious 
feeling  among  the  uneducated,  in  the  town 
of  the  interior,  in  the  fishing  village  of  the 
coast,  in  the  vineyard  of  the  olive-press,  I 
should  merely  sum  up  in  three  words  ; 
superstition,  carele.ssness,  blind  discon¬ 
tent.  Before  the  end  of  this  series,  a  few 
words  shall  be  devoted  to  the  uneducated 
masses  ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  wherever 
there  is  an  absence  of  education  there  is 
present  blind  and  palpable  imitation  of  oth¬ 
ers  ;  and  the  poor,  rude,  suffering  fisher¬ 
man  or  goat-herd  has  often  said  to  me 
when  asked  as  to  his  religion,  “  I  am  an 
Evangelico  and  when  pressed  to  ex¬ 
plain,  he  would  say  merely  the  name  of 
some  Protestant  church,  or  some  popular 
leader  of  thought  in  his  country,  and  add, 
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with  true  Spanish  pride,  “  He  and  I  have 
common  ground  !’’ 

Recurring  to  my  subject — the  state  of 
religious  feeling  as  indicated  by  the  con¬ 
versation  current  in  social  circles — let  me 
say  that  never  have  I  heard,  and  never 
again  would  I  wish  to  hear,  such  utterances 
of  utter  unrest,  utter — I  was  going  to  say 
despair — as  I  daily  and  hourly  hear  now 
around  me. 

This  state  of  unrest  and  disquietude,  and 
fruitless  quest  of  the  gootl  and  the  stable, 
perplexes  and  dismays  the  heart,  and  par¬ 
alyzes  the  thought  One  is  fain  to  ask 
again  and  again  the  old  question,  “  Watch¬ 
man,  what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what 
of  the  night  ?”  And  again  and  again  the 
self-same  answer  is  given  back,  “  Dark  and 
stormy.  Dark  and  stormy.”  And  truly 
our  night  is  dark  and  stormy.  Well  do  I 
remember,  in  the  days  of  youth,  passing 
down  one  of  the  back  streets  of  London’s 
lowest  quarters,  and  sj)eaking  to  a  poor 
old  withered-up  crone  who  sat  on  her  low¬ 
ly  doorstep  :  before  her,  overshadowing 
her  little  home,  were  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a 
Mission  chapel  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  “  To 
which  of  all  those,  mother,’’  said  I,  “  do 
you  go  to  worship  ?’’  And  the  answer 
came  back,  quietly  but  firmly,  from  her 
trembling  lips,  I  looks  only  to  One  above." 
And  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  only,  and 
entirely,  the  help  in  which  that  poor  wo¬ 
man  trusted,  can  save  and  redeem  Spain 
of  to-day. 

The  attitude  of  the  thinking  mass  of 
Spaniards  reminds  one  daily  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  in  Holy  Story,  “  Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go  ?’’  but  one  listens  in  vain  for 
the  answer  from  the  self-same  lips,  “  Thou 
(and  only  Thou)  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.’’ 

If  you  shall  be  conversing  with  a  Span¬ 
ish  gentleman  of  Republican  views,  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  his  words  will  be  very 
few  ;  but  they  will  be  very  sad.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation  occurred  a  short  time 
since  between  the  writer  of  this  review  and 
a  literary  man  in  Spain,  of  real  culture  and 
refinement.  He  himself  introduced  the 
subject  on  which  I  write  by  saying  to  me. 
“  I  believe  you  are  a  Protestant  ?’’  Af¬ 
ter  answering  his  question,  I  merely  said, 
“  You  have  now  the  advantage  of  me  : 
are  you  not  yourself  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  ?’’  “Yes,”  was  the  reply;  “yes.  I 
am  a  Roman  Catholic — that  is  to  say,  I 
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have  not  renounced  that  credo  ;  it  is  more 
convenient  not  to  have  an  open  rupture. 
But,”  said  he,  “  I  believe  really  in  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  ceremonies  or  rites  of  my 
Church  ;  I  pray  to  God  at  home  ;  I  be- 
heve  in  Him,  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  I 
consider  myself  e.xactly  at  the  standing- 
point  of  your  English  Church.  I  despise 
the  music,  the  processions,  and  the  unin¬ 
telligible  tongue  of  my  Church’s  services ; 
I  hate  t6  see  money  given  for  such 
things ;  but  I  do  feel  the  need  of  public 
worship  without  all  this.  Four  bare 
walls,  and  a  pure  heart,  are  all  that  is 
needed  to  serve  and  love  God.”  He 
added  a  few  words  to  this  effect :  that 
no  appeal  to  the  senses  should  ever  be 
made  in  a  church — nothing  touched,  save 
a  man’s  heart. 

I  did  not  press  the  subject  further, 
for  both  his  heart  and  my  own  were  too 
full.  Yet  once  again  let  me  recur  to  a 
few  words  said  to  me  by  a  Spanish  stu¬ 
dent — words  which,  spoken  but  a  few 
weeks  since,  have  never  left  my  memory. 
\\'e  were  supping  together,  merely  dis- 
cu.ssing  the  subject  of  art  in  this  countr)' ; 
and,  as  conversations  (even  in  Spain  !) 
unll  fall  into  the  religious  groove,  at  last 
we  spoke  of  religion.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but,  as  he  himself  allowed,  “  In- 
diferente.”  He  was  speaking  of  public 
prayer,  and  I  nrerely  remarked  that,  as  he 
never  went  to  public  prayer,  I  supposed  he 
found  an  equal  solace  in  private  prayer.  I 
then  spoke  of  sermons,  and  added,  “  Do 
you  find  no  help  in  the  sermons  of  your 
clergy  ?” 

'I’his  then  was,  word  for  word,'  to  the 
best  of  the  writer’s  recollection,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  reply  : — “  The  English  pray  ; 
they  try  to  act  up  to  their  religion,  because 
they  can  believe  it  :  we  cannot,  with  mod¬ 
ern  literature  at  hand,  swallow  our  religion 
at  a  gulp.  You  must  give  up  one  of  the 
two.  I  hold  to  neither.  As  to  us,  as  a 
rule,  we  do  not  pray  to  God.  You  ask 
about  sermons  :  well,  I  went  into  a  church 
the  other  day,  to  listen  to  one  who  was 
said  to  be  a  good  preacher.  He  did  truly 
preach  magnificently  ;  I  never  saw  a  man 
with  such  a  flow  of  language ;  he  was  an 
orator !  But  ” — ( pero^  the  constant  Span¬ 
ish  antithesis) — “  with  all  his  flow  of  lan¬ 
guage,  I  only  remembered  two  things  as 
I  left  the  church  ;  he  compared  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  purity  of  the  Virgin  to  a  cup  of 
silver  and  a  tower  of  ivory ;  and  there  was 


no  room  at  all  for  God  or  Jesus  Christ. 
These  clergy,  who  aspire  to  guide  us  to 
peace  here,  and  in  the  next  {if  there  be  a 
next )  world,”  continued  he,  “  never  preach 
about  the  only  hvo  things  worth  frecuh- 
ing  about,  Virtue  and  the  Almighty.” 

As  usual,  then,  with  the  education  of  his 
order,  this  young  fellow  simply  believed  in 
and  longed  for  tidings  of  the  Christian  moral 
code,  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  For 
that  his  soul  thirsted ;  for  that  he  went  to 
church;  he  was  a  hungerer  and  thirster, 
I  truly  believe,  after  righteousness ;  a  few 
simple  words  would  have  gone  straight  to 
his  heart ;  for  those  few,  simple  words  he 
looked  and  waited,  and  for  them,  alas  !  he 
looked  and  waited  in  vain. 

Another  leading  topic  of  conversation 
is  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  the  deifi¬ 
cation  of  Nature.  In  high  Republican 
circles  in  Spain  it  is  constantly  said,  “  We 
make  war  against  all  that  is  against  Na¬ 
ture.  It  must  be  wrong.” 

I  once  asked  of  a  Republican  orator, 
“  How  can  you  justify  your  fellows’  act 
in  turning  the  nuns  out  of  their  con¬ 
vent 

“  We  would  turn  out  the  priests  too,  if 
we  could ;  because  we  want  all  men  not  to 
be  unnatural.  Celibacy  is  unnatural.” 

“  But  is  not  expulsion  a  rough  way  of 
inculcating  a  moral  lesson  ?” 

“  Muy  bien,”  was  his  answer,  “  but  we 
must  use  rough  measures  sometimes.” 

The  ignorance  of  their  clergy,  again,  is 
a  constant  theme  of  conversation  among 
the  Spanish  Republicans.  They  will  have 
it — I  know  not  with  what  truth — that  the 
priests  know  little  besides  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  and  Latin  books.  As  to  geography, 
say  they,  or  modern  history,  they  know 
nothing ;  and  modern  literature  they  never 
read ! 

Many  thoughts  here  force  themselves 
upon  me.  Among  others,  fain  am  I  to 
confess  that  some  slight  tribute  is  due  to 
the  worth  of  the  priests.  Where  they  could 
give  to  the  poor,  the  writer  of  this  review 
believes,  they  freely  gave  of  what  they 
had.  But  now,  they  are  poor  indeed,  and 
rejected  of  men.  Still  their  influence  is 
great,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  be¬ 
cause  their  hold  on  the  women  of  a  fami¬ 
ly  is  still  great :  the  devout  and  simple- 
minded  women  of  the  family  still  give  to 
their  church  and  priest — still  are  regular 
at  confession,  prayers,  and  Mass. 

The  second  reason  of  their  influence  is 
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this  :  that  so  many  of  the  clergy  come 
from  influential  families,  are,  in  fact,  bene 
nati.  In  Galicia,  and  the  North  of  Spain, 
the  poor,  and  very  oftentimes  the  unedu¬ 
cated,  become  clergymen.  But  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  in  the  South,  as  regards  the 
town  clergy,  most,  or  at  least  many  of  them, 
are  well-born  ;  and  many  a  family  puts 
its  dullest  member  into  the  Church,  as  the 
dernier  ressort,  that  he  may  have  a  certain 
{X)sition  and  status  in  society.  In  the 
towns,  however,  the  clergy  are  generally 
selected  for  the  merits  of  their  education 
and  for  their  talents. 

Gladly  do  I  turn  from  this  first  part  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  merely  adding  a  tri¬ 
fling  anecdote  which  I  heard  some  few 
months  since  in  the  best  educated  city  in 
Spain — the  only  city  where  one-half  of  the 
population  can  read  or  write.  A  Spanish 
woman  went  into  church  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  service,  to  inquire  who  would  be  the 
evening  preacher. 

“  El  chantre^'  was  the  answer.  This 
would  be  equivalent  in  English,  I  suppose, 
to  the  precentor. 

“  Que'  lo  oi^a  su  abuela  ”  (“  Let  his 
grandmother  hear  it  ”)  was  the  answer,  as 
the  woman  swept  out  of  the  church. 

To  a  candid  mind  this  little  anecdote 
(a  “  good  story  ”)  shows,  surely,  an  irrever¬ 
ence  for  the  church  which  dismays  one,  on 
the  one  hand,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  real 
seeking  and  longing  for  that  which,  for  so 
many  hundred  years,  we  have  called,  with 
truth,  the  good  news  of  God. 

How  bitterly  upon  English  ears  would 
have  fallen  the  words  with  which,  a  short 
time  since,  the  streets  of  my  town  were 
ringing — “  Our  Castelar  is  the  Saviour, 
the  Christ  of  1873  !”  One  can  only  say, 
as  one  hears  such  words,  that  one’s  best 
hope  is  that  He  whom  they  crucify  may 
pray — as  we  doubt  not  He  does  pray  for 
them — “  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  say.”  Alas !  Caste- 
lar’s  reign  over  these  people’s  hearts  is 
short  indeed;  already  are  vague  rumors 
of  his  unpopularity,  and  of  “  Pi  y  Margall 
and  the  Cantonal  system,”  floating  ateut 
among  us,  though  perhaps  Spain  has 
known  no  more  liberal,  religious,  or  noble 
leader  than  Emilio  Castelar  ! 

{b)  Among  those  signs  by  which  the 
state  of  religious  feeling  may  be. known,  I 
mentioned,  in  the  second  place,  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  church-going. 

Very  few  men,  as  a  rule,  attend  church. 


The  old  anecdote  of  Sydney  Smith  is  con¬ 
stantly  recalled  to  one’s  memory.  He 
preached,  we  have  heard,  upon  the  text 
“  O  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the 
Lord  for  His  goodness,”  when,  Sunday  af¬ 
ter  Sunday,  his  quiet  village  church  was 
denuded  of  men.  And  in  Spain  the  em¬ 
phasis  might  well,  and  with  reason,  be  laid 
upon  the  same  word — “  O  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  !” 

VVhat  is  seen  in  the  churches  bf  Spain — 
and  I  have  gone  to  her  country  parish 
churches  and  to  her  large  cathedrals — is 
this  :  the  bright  array  of  lights,  the  gaudy 
dresses  of  the  saints,  the  black,  white,  and 
embroidered  vestments  of  the  priests,  as  in 
solemn  silence  they  come  forth  to  kneel 
and  pray  before  the  altar  of  our  common 
God  and  Father,  What  is  not  seen  is  the 
bronzed  face  of  the  vine-dresser,  the  worn 
visage  of  the  artisan,  the  pale  face  of  the 
litterateur ;  the  sailor,  the  soldier,  the 
bookseller,  the  tailor.  Where  are  they  ? 
They  are  not  here  ! 

What  is  heard  in  our  Spanish  churches 
is,  the  unintelligible  prayers  of  the  priests  ; 
the  ringing,  joyous,  inspiriting  clash  of  the 
music,  oftentimes  supplementeil  with  the 
sweet  carol  of  birds  ;  the  deep  bass  of  the 
head  singer.  What  is  not  heard  is,  the  an¬ 
swer  of  men's  voices ;  what  is  not  lieard  is, 
the  deep  “  Amen”  to  every  prayer.  “  No 
hay."  It  is  not  here  !  There  is  no  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  men  !  They  are  away — 
at  the  Museo,  at  “  La  Libreria,”  at  the 
Casino — but  here,  “  no  hay." 

In  Spanish  churches  you  simply  see 
and  hear  women —  for  the  most  part  well- 
bred  women — kneeling  devoutly  upon  the 
rush-matting  of  the  church,  and  praying 
to  their  God  ;  I  must  say  praying,  to  all 
appearances,  most  fervently,  most  earnest¬ 
ly.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  Spain  of  that 
looking  round  and  back,  so  common  with 
ladies  in  England,  to  scan  every  person 
who  comes  into  the  church. 

It  is  said,  in  England,  that  one  out  of 
every  six  of  our  tnale  population  goes  to  a 
place  of  worship.  Here  we  have  no  places 
of  worship  save  those  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  I  fear  that  not  one  in  every 
twenty-five  enters  these  to  pray ! 

I  mentioned  as  the  two  last  signs  of  the 
decay  of  religious  faith,  the  transactions, 
however  small,  which  have  lately  taken 
place ;  and  the  bookstalls  of  Republican 
Spain. 

Let  me  touch  upon  these  briefly,  and 
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then  enter  upon  the  causes  of  this  revolt 
against  religion,  and  the  speculation, 
Whither  does  it  tend  ? 

(r).  If  it  has  more  than  once  been  as¬ 
serted,  in  the  course  of  this  review  of  the 
state  of  religious  feeling  in  Spain,  that  the 
small  occurrences  of  daily  life,  and  the 
acts  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1873,  have  shown  and  are  daily 
bearing  witness  to  the  decay  of  religious 
faith  in  Spain,  these  assertions,  it  shall  now 
be  demonstrated,  are  not  made  without 
sufficient  grounds. 

Enter  many  of  the  Government  (“  del 
Rey  ”)  hospitals  in  Spain,  and  ask  whether 
there  is  any  religious  service,  any  minis¬ 
trations  of  clergy,  in  those  towns  where 
there  has  been  a  revolution — that  is,  where 
l)opuIar  feeling  obtained  for  a  while  the 
mastery — and  you  will  find  that  they  no 
longer  exist.  They  were  dismissed  during 
the  summer  revolution,  and  the  chapel  of 
tlie  hospital  is  closed ;  the  priest — an  insti¬ 
tution  as  old  as  the  hospital  walls — no 
longer  lives  within  them,  or  attends  to  the 
sick  and  dying  among  its  inmates. 

Among  the  Foundling  Hospitals,  the 
Christian  rite  of  baptism  is  in  many 
cases  no  longer  administered ;  in  smaller 
hospitals,  or  homes,  you  will  find,  on  in¬ 
quiry,  “  We  had  a  chapel,  but  have  none 
now  ;  the  clergy  lived  here,  but  now  only 
the  doctors  are  allowed  to  reside  on  the 
premises.”  Go  to  many  of  the  churches 
of  Spain,  whose  walls,  once  richly  gilt  with 
the  paintings  of  her  great  sons,  attracted 
many  a  strange  traveller’s  footsteps,  and 
mark  if  in  many  of  these  cases  they  are 
not  taken  away.  In  some  cases  they 
were  carried  to  a  place  of  safety  until  this 
tyranny  be  overpassed ;  in  a  still  greater 
’number  they  were  rudely  torn  down  (I 
have  seen  some  literally  tom  in  the  opera, 
tion)  and  carried  off  to  the  Public  Library 
or  the  Mush,  and  thither  you  must  follow 
if  you  would  behold  them. 

Sundays  are  fearfully  desecrated.  If 
it  be  true,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  that 
where,  during  the  great  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Sundays  were  abolished,  and  every 
day  of  the  seven  was  a  working  day — if  it 
be  true  that  the  abolishing  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  day  of  rest,  and  the  incessant 
strain  of  work  caused  by  it,  led  to  disease 
of  mind,  and  in  many  cases  lunacy,  one 
can  but  tremble  for  this  country,  for  it 
seems  that  Sunday  is  often  wholly,  and  the 
Feast  days  partially  ignored. 
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Again,  the  aspect  of  the  Church  her¬ 
self  is  wholly  stagnant  With  her  42,000 
clergy,  whose  charge  are  fearfully  demora¬ 
lized,  and,  in  the  interior,  utterly  ignorant, 
men  who  are  joyless,  religionless,  mind¬ 
less,  one  looks  in  vain  for  tidings  of  the 
newly-endowed  home,  the  fresh  school 
walls,  the  congress,  or  the  midnight  mis¬ 
sion.  These  are  not.  The  faded  dresses, 
and  in  many  cases  the  worn  and  sad  coun¬ 
tenances  of  the  clergy,  too,  all  point,  not 
to  life,  but  to  a  slow  decay. 

In  the  interior,  the  frequent  interments 
without  religious  rites,  the  secular  and  pro¬ 
fane  so-called  baptisms,’  known  as  the 
“Civil  Funeral”  and  the  “Civil  Bap¬ 
tism  ”  ;  the  sight  of  the  priests,  oftentimes 
forced,  because  their  pecuniary  support 
has  been  taken  away,  or  at  least  is  no 
longer  paid  at  present  by  the  Government 
of  their  country  ;  the  indecent  behavior  of 
men,  very  often,  who  keep  their  hats  on 
as  the  procession  of  the  Host  files  by, — 
these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  signs  of  a 
deep-seated  hatred  to  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  and  of  the  reaction  which  has 
set  in  with  the  Republic  against  the  Church 
established  in  this  land. 

Petty,  in  some  cases,  have  been  the 
means  by  which  men  of  very  ultra  opin¬ 
ions  have  shown  their  contempt  for  the 
“  Credo”  in  which  they  have  been  brought 
up.  To  change  the  name  of  a  street  be¬ 
cause 'it  bore  a  Saint’s  name;  to  mutilate 
a  pillar  because  the  figure  of  a  Saint  was 
sculptured  upon  it, — these  were  unworthy 
of  Republican  Spain,  and  were  and  would 
ever  be  repudiated  by  all  her  right-minded 
sons.  But  such  things  were. 

(d).  And  if  the  general  tone  of  con¬ 
versation  in  educated  Republican  circles ; 
if  the  statistics  of  church-going ;  if  the 
daily  events — trifling  perhaps  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  not  trifling  when  viewed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  things — all  bes|)eak 
and  bear  witness  to  a  growing  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  their  established  religion,  rest¬ 
lessness.  and  reaction ;  no  less  do  the 
gaudy  bookstalls  of  the  cities  of  Spain 
show  the  same  tendency  to  revolution. 

For  a  few  reals  (areal  =  2^1/.)  the  mind 
may  have  its  glut  of  materialism  and  blank 
unbelief.  Every  school  of  thought  here 
known  as  liberal  (“  liberal  ”  meaning  any 
work  on  religion  which  is  not  distinctively 
Roman  Catholic)  is  represented  on  these 
shelves.  To  enumerate  these  cheap  works 
would  be  a  long  and  fruitless  task ;  it 
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would  simply  be  to  recapitulate  the  titles 
of  the  works  of  all  the  modern  writers, 
French,  German,  English,  and  Spanish, 
of  the  various  schools  of  free  thought,  be¬ 
ginning,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  works  of 
E.  Renan,  which  are  very  popular  here, 
in  Spanish  translations,  and  ending  with 
the  countless  little  works  of  the  modem 
Spanish  thinkers — oftentimes  mere  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  French  authors  and  schools 
— bearing  such  high-sounding  titles  as 
“  The  New  Religion  for  the  People,”  or 
“  The  Teaching  of  Natural  Religion  !” 

II.  The  writer  thinks  that  enough  has 
been  already  quoted  on  the  first  subject 
proposed  for  consideration,  and  passes  on 
to  consider  very  briefly  the  two  other  sub¬ 
jects,  or  lines  of  thought,  proposed  at  the 
commencement,  in  connection  with  the 
great  subject  of  which  he  has  merely  en¬ 
deavored  to  present  the  picture  as  exhibit¬ 
ed  to  the  outsider. 

He  passes  on  therefore  to  ask.  To  what 
causes  is  the  present  state  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing  due  ? 

The  present  state  of  religious  feeling 
in  Spain  then  is,  he  believes,  simply  a 
natural  reaction  from  the  excessively  tight 
reins  with  which  her  sons  were  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen,  and,  of 
course,  long  before  the  accession  of  that 
sovereign.  We  all  know  that  the  starting 
back  of  the  bow  is  fierce,  sudden,  and 
often  self-destructive,  when  the  string  is 
suddenly  relaxed ;  and  that  in  proportion 
as  had  been  the  tightness  of  the  restraint, 
so  will  be  the  fierceness  of  the  recoil.  And 
so,  now  that  men  are  suddenly  freed,  by 
enactments  of  the  Republic,  from  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  subscribing  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Established  Church  ;  now  that  liberty 
has  been  proclaimed  after  so  many  years 
of  slavery,  it  is  not  at  all,  the  writer  thinks, 
matter  for  wonder,  that  their  liberty  should 
for  a  while  be  utter  license  (as  it  certainly 
is).  The  wonder  would  be  if  such  were 
not  the  case. 

And,  secondly,  the  reaction  of  feeling 
against  the  Established  Church — for  we 
must  still  call  it  so — is  due  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  to  the  abuses  and  superstitions  which 
have  existed  in  that  Church.  When  rea¬ 
sonable  men  are  compelled  to  belong  to  a 
society  whose  members  in  authority  pro¬ 
claim  as  truths  doctrines  which  they  can¬ 
not  accept  in  any  sense  as  true ;  when  they 
are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  what  they 


believe  to  be  gross  superstitions,  they  will, 
and  in  patient,  indifferent  Spain  they  have 
for  a  while  given  a  silent  acquiescence ; 
but  now,  men  travel,  men  read ;  education, 
though  very  slowly,  is  spreading  even 
here;  floods  of  books  come, in  from  France, 
Germany,  and  England ;  all  are  now  free 
to  buy  and  read  them  ;  and  men  see  that 
they  have  been  blinded ;  that  the  whole 
truth  has  not  been  proclaimed  to  them ; 
and  they  will  not,  in  so  vital  a  matter  as 
religion,  any  longer  be  trifled  with.  With 
one  voice,  from  the  educated  artisan  to 
the  Chief  of  her  Republic,  the  educated 
sons  of  Spain  say,  “  We  will  be  free ;  we 
will  serve  God  as  our  hearts  tell  us,  and 
not  submit  the  reason  He  has  given  us  to 
the  thraldom  of  Church  decrees.” 

And,  thirdly,  the  want  of  freedom  and 
of  a  liberal  and  general  education  of  the 
clergy  of  this  land  has  been  one  fruitful 
cause  of  discontent.  Many  are  men  of 
education  and  culture,  but  not  by  any 
means  all ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  too 
much  bound  down  by  subscription  to  this 
article,  and  that  decree,  to  have  any 
original  thought  or  research  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  do  not  meet  the  doubts  and 
acknowledge  the  tendencies  of  the  age 
in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  cast  their 
lot,  and  so  they  cannot  guide,  shape, 
and  direct  into  its  proper  channel  modem 
thought. 

\r\A,  fourthly,  the  Church  of  this  nation 
has  fallen  in  the  esteem  of  her  children  be¬ 
cause  she  has  not,  as  other  Churches  have, 
sought  to  educate  the  masses  committed  to 
her  care ;  she  has  given  them  no  fresh 
light  of  knowledge,  and  they  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  her  services,  these  poor,  unedu¬ 
cated  masses;  and  so,  receiving  little,  they 
— the  most  uneducated — though  still  afraid' 
of,  and  full  of  awe  for  her  power,  do  not 
love  her  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  and,  not 
loving,  they  cannot  believe  in  her  beauty 
or  her  wisdom. 

And,  lastly,  the  revolt  against  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  their  land  by  her  sons  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  this  fact :  that  nothing  which  is 
not  based  upon  perfect  truth  can  ever  ulti¬ 
mately  prosper.  With  all  that  is  good  in 
her,  no  thoughtful  man  can  fail  to  see  how 
much  is  withheld  of  Divine  truth,  how 
much  is  supplied  of  human  invention  to 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Roman 
Church.  No  warping  of  the  truth,  no  with¬ 
holding  of  the  whole  message  of  God,  can 
prosper.  •  Such  is  one  moral  of  the  decay 
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of  religious  faith  among  the  thousands  of 
my  country  this  day ! 

III.  But  it  is  time  to  draw  to  a  close  a 
paper  which  has  cost  the  writer  many 
months  of  research  and  observation,  but 
in  the  compilation  of  which  he  has  never 
left  his  daily  path  of  duty  to  seek  his  ma¬ 
terials.  He  has  merely  thrown  together, 
into  perhaps  a  somewhat  crude,  but,  he 
trusts,  intelligible  form,  the  result  of  a  long 
sojourn  in  the  country  from  which  he 
writes,  and  from  whose  sons,  of  every  shade 
of  religious  opinion,  he  has  received  un¬ 
mingled  kindness.  Our  third  line  of 
thought  was  this:  To  what  is  all  this  un¬ 
settlement  of  religious  belief  tending  ? 

The  writer  answers:  To  good.  To  the 
establishment  of  a  purer,  truer,  more  light¬ 
ful  religion  in  this  land ;  a  religion  more 
Scriptural,  more  what  the  Spanish  >people 
call  “  Evatigelkal^'  i.e.  Christian,  in  the 
broadest,  deepest,  widest  acceptation  of 
the  word.  I'hings,  as  they  are,  cannot  long 
remain.  Either  the  tight,  fierce  rein  must 
be  again  had  recourse  to — (that,  the  writer 
believes,  never  will,  or  can  be) — or,  as 
most  educated  men  think  and  say,  a  wave 
of  truer,  simpler,  broader  religion,  of  which 
this  surf  is  but  the  prelude,  will  sweep 
over  and  cleanse  this  land.  As  in  nature, 
so  in  things  divine,  things  religious  :  when 
the  storm  is  fiercest,  it  must  soon  be  over ; 
when  the  night  is  darkest,  dawn  is  ever 
nearest.  Man’s  extremity  is  ever  God’s 
greatest  opportunity.  How  often  in  the 
history  of  individuals  and  of  nations  has 
the  truth  of  these  trite  sayings  been  real¬ 
ized  ! — the  Renaissance  in  France,  the 
Reformation  in  England,  —  how  were 
these  heralded  in  ?  And  may  the  religious 
dawn  of  suffering,  restless,  aspiring  Spain, 
be  the  dawn  of  that  true  religion  and  use¬ 
ful  learning  which  kindles  more  and  more 
into  the  perfect,  peaceful,  shining  day. 

A  short  comparison  between  the  state 
of  the  Church  of  this  land,  and  that  of  her 
Sister  Church  of  England,  shall,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  be  offered. 

The  Churches  of  England  and  of  Spain 
are,  if  the  writer’s  recollection  of  the  for¬ 
mer  serves  him  in  good  stead,  both  of 
them  to  be  considered  as  sick  men,  and 
to  be  judged  of  accordingly.  But  there  is 
a  difference  in  sickness,  and  in  the  signs 
of  it :  a  difference  which,  by  practised  eyes, 
is  well  understood. 
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In  the  sickness  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  I  see  all  the  signs  of  a  sick  man,  fret¬ 
ful,  and  anxious,  and  dissatisfied,  and  rest¬ 
less,  it  is  true — but,  still,  of  a  sick  man 
waking  up  to  life  again  from  the  long 
slumber  that  had  promised,  at  one  time, 
to  end  in  nothing  but  death.  In  the 
Church  of  England  I  see  life :  life  in  her 
many  Missions;  life  in  her  schook  and 
churches,  rising  up  in  every  desolate  ham¬ 
let  and  every  over-populated  outskirt  of 
her  large  towns ;  life  in  her  overflowing 
Congresses ;  life  in  the  keen  interest  with 
which  all  her  proceedings  are  canvassed 
and  criticised  by  the  public  press  ;  life  m 
the  existence  of  unorthodox  ministers  with¬ 
in  her  fold ;  life  in  her  many  religious  dis¬ 
sensions  :  and,  where  life  is,  there  is  hope. 

In  her  Sister  Church  of  Spain  I  see  no 
signs  of  life.  Her  clergy  preach,  one  and 
all,  as  they  preached  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Her  chief  prayers  are  still  offered 
in  a  tongue  “  not  understanded  ”  of  her 
sons  and  daughters — the  self-same  lack  of 
independence  and  of  originality  of  thought 
is,  as  of  old,  imposed  upon  her  ministers. 
Her  services  are  magnificent,  many  of  her 
churches  and  cathedrals  sublime  ;  but  it  is- 
the  sublimity  of  a  grand  architecture,  it  k 
the  attraction  of  a  gorgeous  and  sensual 
ritual ;  there  is  spirited  music,  and  flashing 
lights,  and  a  grand  appeal  to  the  senses. 
I'here  are,  it  is  true,  none  unorthodox  among 
her  ministers ;  but  it  is  all  too  possible,  as 
the  experience  of  past  ages  has  taught 
us,  “  Solitudinem  facere,  pacem  appel- 
lare.” 

As  for  the  living  souls  outside  her 
churches ;  as  for  those  that  hunger  and 
thirst  for  Hope  and  I'ruth  and  Love  and 
Faith,  where  are  they?  '■'^Aqui,  no  hay, 
sehor.  Aqui,  no  hay."  (“  Here  they  are 
not  found — nay,  not  here.”) 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  observe, 
it  may  be  true  that  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  mental  unrest, 
a  certain  amount  of  alienation  of  the 
masses  from  their  Church’s  services ;  but, 
be  it  remembered,  that  in  that  country 
both  clergy  and  statesmen  and  bishops 
are  making  gigantic  efforts — by  increased 
personal  zeal,  by  increased  manifestation 
of  love  for  the  masses,  by  tlie  measures  of 
educational  improvement  lately  promul¬ 
gated  tmd  acted  upon  ;  by  the  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  of  many  of  the  most  enlightened 
among  the  clergy  not  to  tighten  but  to 
loosen  the  reins,  not  to  make  narrower. 
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but  to  make  broader  the  terms  of  com¬ 
munion  with  their  Church ;  by  the  in¬ 
creased  education  of  the  clergy,  and  their 
better  acquaintance  with  modem  and  an¬ 
cient  literature — by  all  these  means,  the 
writer  says,  the  .Anglican  Communion  is 
making  visible  and  gigantic  efforts  to  re¬ 
cover  its  lost  ground — ground  won  from 
it  during  the  repose  of  centuries. 

-And  in  speaking  of  the  Church  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  comparison  with  that  of  Spain, 
ever  must  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  do  not  enter  the 
doors  of  the  church  at  least  enter  the  doors 
of  the  chapel ;  and  that  those  who  are  not 
within  the  fold  of  England’s  Established 
Church  are,  at  any  rate,  able  to  find  shelter 
within  the  fold  of  some  one  of  the  many 
of  her  Christian  communities;  whereas 
that  in  Spain  the  case  is  wholly  different. 
Here,  there  is  no  communion,  save  with 
the  ancient  Church  by  I-aw  Established. 
“  Leave  her,”  men  say.  “Yes!  But  what 
then  ?”  It  is  the  question  of  many  an  un¬ 
easy  soul  in  these  days,  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try  :  “  Lord,  to  whom  shall  I  go  ?”  Leave 


the  Church’s  one  fold,  and  you  have  left 
all :  all  the  light,  all  the  guide,  and  all  the 
shelter,  such  as  they  are !  Alone  you  pass 
out  into  the  great  darkness,  yea,  even  into 
a  darkness  that  may  be  felt ;  alone  must 
you  wander  upon  the  mountains,  seeking 
some  track  to  guide  your  weary  footsteps ; 
alone  you  must  lie  down,  as  the  shades  of 
your  last  long  night  draw  on — confused, 
bewildered,  baffled,  deserted,  and  in  pain. 
It  is  so.  He  who  leaves  the  “  one  fold  ” 
in  Spain  has  “  no  place  to  flee  unto,  and 
no  man  cares  for  his  soul.”  In  his  read¬ 
ing,  in  his  thought,  in  his  hope,  in  his 
prayer,  in  his  belief,  for  him  there  is  sim¬ 
ple,  sheer,  utter  loneliness :  it  is  “  chacun 
pour  soi"  in  everything.  That  the 
finale  of  that  proverb  may  also  be  true  of 
the  sons  of  Republican  Spain — who  have 
no  anchor,  sure  and  steadfast,  of  their 
souls — is  the  earnest  hope,  desire,  and 
expectation  of  the  writer  of  this  review ; 
that  if,  at  present,  it  must  be — and  it  must 
— “  chacun  pour  soi,"  it  may  also  be  “  et 
Dieu  pour  nous  tous." — Macmillan' s  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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Betw  een  Aphra  Behn  and  Mrs.  Gaskell 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed :  indeed  the 
two  names  are  only  mentioned  in  juxtapo¬ 
sition  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
very  remarkable  point  that  in  the  incep¬ 
tion  and  culmination  of  the  modern  novel, 
woman  has  borne  even  a  more  prominent 
part  than  man.  Objectionable  as  are  the 
pictures,  of  life  which  the  first-mentioned 
author  has  left  us,  it  is  significant  that  her 
writing  stands  out  sharp  and  clear  from 
the  mass  of  contemporary  compositions. 
That  peculiar  truthfulness,  or  vraisembla- 
hleness,  which  the  female  intellect  seems 
to  be  most  successful  in  producing,  be¬ 
longed  to  her.  And  though  ner  novels 
and  those  of  her  immediate  successor  and 
imitator  are  largely  of  that  class  in  which 
“the  male  characters  are  in  the  highest 
degree  licentious,  and  the  females  as  im¬ 
passioned  as  the  Saracen  princesses  in  the 
Spanish  romances  of  chivalry,”  there  is 
still  sufficient  individuality  about  them  to 
earn  for  Mrs.  Behn  the  position  of  the  first 
writer  of  modem  fiction  of  any  note. 
From  her  age  to  the  present  the  tide  of 
imaginative  writing  has  rapidly  progress¬ 
ed,  gathering  strength  with  ail  the  move¬ 


ments  of  practical  science,  which  have 
not  been  without  influence  or  moulding 
power  upon  it.  It  would  form  a  curious, 
if  almost  impossible,  speculation  whether 
on  the  whole  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
novel  has  been  to  the  service  or  to  the 
detriment  of  humanity.  Undoubtedly, 
that  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  for 
which  Milton  earnestly  wrought,  has  been 
of  essential  benefit  when  looked  at  in  its 
broadest  effects;  but  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  rills  of  impurity  which  have 
flowed  from  the  mighty  stream,  we  see 
that  the  blessing  has  been  far  from  unal¬ 
loyed.  How  much  there  has  been,  nay, 
is  there  now,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
which  might  well  be  spared !  Fortu¬ 
nately,  Lethe  is  a  good  deep  river,  and 
we  can  drink  in  its  waters  forgetfulness 
and  oblivion  to  all  that  is  unworthy  in  lit¬ 
erature,  if  we  cannot  entirely  blot  it  out 
of  existence  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding 
generations. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  position  from 
which  none  will  desire  to  force  us,  that 
the  novel  will  always  retain  its  place,  and 
that  one  of  considerable  importance,  as 
long  as  literature  itself  lasts.  The  news- 
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paper  may  eventually  prove  a  formidable 
competitor  with  it  amongst  certain  classes 
of  the  community,  if  changes  which  have 
apparently  been  impending  in  its  con¬ 
struction  recently  are  matured,  but  it  can 
never  entirely  supersede  the  charm  of  fic-  • 
tion.  The  novel,  having  for  its  basis  alle¬ 
gorical  representation,  which  has  from  the 
earliest  ages  been  the  greatest  teacher  in 
the  universe,  will  have  assured  to  it  an  in¬ 
fluence  beyond  the  possibility  of  decay. 
Subject  to  modification  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  and  demands  of  successive 
epochs,  we  may  expect  it  to  be ;  it  might 
even  merge  again  into  some  form  of  the 
drama,  from  which  it  originally  sprang ; 
but,  as  a  fact,  it  will  remain,  and  one  to 
be  considered  in  any  estimate  and  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  intellectual  and  mo¬ 
ral  forces  of  the  time.  At  the  present  day 
the  novel  stands  higher  in  purity  than  it 
ever  did ;  as  regards  quality,  too,  the 
most  illustrious  names  which  are  to  be 
found  in  its  annals  are  those  which  have 
shed  splendor  over  the  past  fifty  years. 
Ease  of  reproduction,  of  course,  has  let  in 
aspirants  whose  work  is  of  inferior  mark ; 
but  with  the  greater  good  in  this  matter,’ 
as  in  all  others,  we  must  be  content  to  en¬ 
dure  the  lesser  evil.  .A.nd  here  arises  the 
vajue  of  the  critic — viz.*  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  faculty  of  eclecticism,  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  exercise,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
With  the  spread  of  a  healthier  and  sound¬ 
er  criticism  we  may  expect  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
art  of  fiction. 

The  career  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  whose 
works,  in  the  course  of  their  issue,  proba¬ 
bly  delighted  as  numerous  a  body  of  read¬ 
ers  as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  mod¬ 
em  author  (with  one  or  two  well-known 
exceptions),  was  diversified  by  little  inci¬ 
dent  of  a  striking  character.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  a  few  facts  which  we  are 
privileged  to  make  known,  her  biography 
in  all  its  essential  features  could  be  wiit- 
ten  in  a  few  sentences.  Her  life  was  one 
of  those  which  furnish  the  best  evidence 
that  woman  is  frequently  fitted  to  accom¬ 
plish  greater  work  than  that  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  assigned  to  her  sex;  while  at  the 
same  time  Mrs.  Gaskell  lacked  none  of 
those  virtues  which  make  home  “the 
earthly  paradise.”  We  have  had  several 
illustrious  examples  of  women  who  never 
allowed  their  literary  work  to  trench 


upon  their  domestic  duties,  conspicuous 
amongst  these  being  the  late  Mrs.  Somer¬ 
ville,  and  to  the  nutnber  must  be  added 
Mrs.  Gaskell.  No  matter  how  eager  she 
was  to  complete  ventures  which  she  had 
in  hand,  and  which,  as  literary  offspring 
always  are,  were  exceedingly  dear -to  her, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  she  was 
much  prouder  of  ruling  her  household 
well,  which  she  did  in  the  most  admirable 
manner,  than  of  all  that  she  did  in  those 
writings  which  have  made  her  name  so 
justly  popular.  It  is  said  that  she  had  a 
peculiar  tact  in  training  her  servants — a 
matter  which  baffies  too  many  of  our  di¬ 
rectors  of  households,  and  in  which  the 
practical  advice  of  such  a  woman  would 
have^been  of  the  most  eminent  service. 
But  even  a  cursory  perusal  of  her. works 
will  show  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  must  have 
deeply  studied  most  of  the  questions 
affecting  her  sex,  that  of  female  labor  be¬ 
ing  perhaps  the  most  paramount.  Her 
sympathies  were  quick  and  ready ;  and 
from  the  peculiar  position  in  which  she 
was  placed  and  the  persons  amongst 
whom  she  moved,  she  had  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  toiling,  suffering  operatives  of  the 
North  of  England.  Scene  after  scene  in 
her  novels  demonstrate  that  it  was  no 
superficial  knowledge  she  gained,  or  was 
content  to  make  use  of,  in  her  study  of 
operative  and  other  life.  The  keenest  an¬ 
guish  such  a  nature  as  hers  could  feel 
would  arise  from  the  fact  she  could  do  so 
little  in  the  way  of  actual  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  factory  girls  she  saw 
dying  around  her.  Except  %  the  aid  of 
personal  observation,  no  adequate  idea 
could  be  formed  of  the  disastrous  nature 
of  the  daily  life  of  what  are  called  “mill) 
hands”  in  the  North  of  England,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  through  many  of  its  earlier  years. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  believe 
that  men  are  far  from  having  done  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  yet  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  operatives  what  it 
should  be ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
owing  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  Mrs.  Gas¬ 
kell  and  others  imbued  with  the  same  spi¬ 
rit,  a  very  great  and  praiseworthy  reform 
has  been  accomplished.  In  addition,  also, 
to  this  physical  improvement,  which  after 
ail  is  only  one  branch  of  a  great  question, 
there  has  been  a  greater  rapprochement 
between  employers  and  employed  than 
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was  formerly  the  case.  To  this  end  the  ton''  will  not  be  forgotten.  They  appear 
mental  labors  of  the  author  of  Mary  Last  Fruit  off'  an  Old  Z>r^,  and  are 

Barton  must  have  largely  conduced  in  an  a  genuine  tribute  from  one  worker  in 
indirect  manner.  She  was  able  to  write  literature  to  another.  Mrs.  Gaskell  was 
somewhat  authoritatively  from  the  convic-  married  to  a  kindred  and  sympathetic  spi- 
tion  that  she  had  conscientiously  studied  rit,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  literary  attain- 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  sorrows  ments,  still  resident  in  the  great  centre  of 
of  the  poor  workpeople  she  knew ;  the  business  activity  in  which  she  spent  so 
too  often  arrogant  bearing  of  the  masters  many  years  of  her  life, 
she  had  ample  opportunities  for  studying;  In  attempting  to  form  a  judgment 
and  the  knowledge  acquired  in  both  ways  upon'the  works  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  it  will  be 
she  was  most  successful  in  turning  to  ac-  only  just  to  her  powers  to  take  up  those 
count.  If,  occasionally,  her  sympathies  novels  which  mark  off  certain  epochs  in 
seem  to  lean  to  one  side,  we  can  on  the  her  literary  career — no  author  having  yet 
other  hand  never  charge  her  with  unfair-  written  whose  work  did  not  exhibit  at  va- 
ness  in  omitting  to  state  the  arguments  on  rious  stages  the  influence  of  personal  ex- 
the  other.  While  alive  with  sympathy,  perience.  As  years  pass  by,  those  things 
her  books  are  at  the  same  time  models  of  which  seemed  of  moment  to  a  writer 
candor  and  judgment.  when  in  the  flush  of  youth  fall  into  com- 

Mrs.  Gaskell  was  born  in  1822,  and  parative  insignificance,  whilst  those  for 
died  in  1865,  having  in  her  short  life  ac-  which  a  carelessness,  or  even  mild  con- 
complished  a  great  amount  of  work,  most  tempt,  was  cherished  come  to  the  front, 
of  which  is  calculated  to  stand  successful-  and  are  seen  to  be  invested  with  an  im- 
ly  the  test  of  time.  Her  father  was  Mr.  portance  which  at  one  time  would  have 
William  Stevenson,  who  is  spoken  of  in  been  inconceivable.  Take  the  work  of 
the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  any  man  of  first-rate  genius.  That  of  the 
1830  as  “  a  man  remarkable  for  the  stores  early  stage  will  be  remarkable  for  redun- 
of  knowledge  which  he  possessed,  and  for  dancy  of  color,  that  is,  the  flower  of  tal- 
the  modesty  and  simplicity  by  which  his  ent ;  look  at  the  later,  and  whilst  it  shall 
rare  attainments  were  conceal^.”  These  not  have  lost  the  old  fire  and  passion,  it 
excellent  qualities  descended,  in  a  very  will  be  powerfully  quiet.  Genius  >jrill 
marked  degree,  to  his  daughter.  But  it  have  matured,  and  its  culminating  beauty 
was  not  alone  on  the  father’s  side  that  in-  will  be  perceived  in  rich  ripe  fruit.  It  is 
tellect  was  exhibited,  for  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  interesting  to  watch  such  growth  and 
mother  was  a  Miss  Holland,  of  Sandle-  fruition,  and  we  are  not  of  those  who  are 
bridge,  Cheshire — an  aunt  of  the  late  Sir  discontented  with  the  first  stage  when  we 
Henry  Holland.  Amongst  other  charac-  have  reached  the  second.  With  infinite  ten- 
teristics  of  the  novelist  was  this,  that  she  demess  we  can  sometimes  turn  back  to  the 
was  remarkably  sensitive  to  blame,  caring  early  wealth  of  genius  which  we  have  ad- 
comparatively  little  for  praise.  She  gene-  mired,  and  can  find  more  satisfaction  in 
rally  went  abroad  when  a  new  work  of  the  comparison  and  enjoyment  of  the  two 
hers  was  about  to  appear,  in  order  that  styles  than  we  should  ever  have  enjoyed 
she  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  criti-  had  there  been  the  same  level  field  of 
cisms  which  should  be  passed  upon  it.  excellence  always  offered  to  us.  The 
Her  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  charge  of  crudity  we  can  condone  when 
William  Howitt’s  Visits  to  Rernarkable  the  gifts  of  the  w-riter  are  undoubted. 
PUues.  It  appears  that  on  seeing  an  an-  We  know  that  when  he  has  time  to  rna- 
nouncement  of  the  original  production  of  ture,  he  w’ill  emerge  from  the  defective 
that  work,  she  wrote  an  account  of  Clop-  condition  in  which  he  lies ;  his  wings  will 
ton  Hall,  which  immediately  attracted  become  stronger  gradually,  and  we  shall 
considerable  attention,  and  was  spoken  of  not  be  disappointed  in  the  expectations 
as  a  graphic  paper,  exhibiting  great  p>ow-  which  we  have  cherished.  Sad,  indeed, 
ers  of  description ;  the  reception  this  arti-  should  we  be  to  lo^e  the  first  works  of 
cle  met  w'ith  gave  an  impetus  to  her  de-  those  brilliant  authors  whose  genius  has 
sire  for  literary  work,  and  from  that  time  illumined  again  and  again  the  dark  pe- 
forward  her  pen  was  never  idle.  ITie  riods  of  our  national  literature, 
beautiful  lines  written  by  Walter  Savage  The  several  stages  of  our  author’s  ca- 
L^ndor,  “  To  the  Author  of  Mary  Bar-  reer  may  be  said  to  be  marked  by  three 
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of  her  works,  though  the  lines  of  demarca¬ 
tion  in  her  case  are  not  so  apparent  as  in 
most  writers ;  for  she  appears  in  her  first 
widely-known  work  to  have  attained  a 
power  of  expression  very  rarely  witnessed 
in  the  raaturest  efforts  of  those  of  her  or¬ 
der.  Still,  were  we  expected  to  define 
clearly  the  various  stages  of  progress 
which  she  has  attained — or  rather  to  note 
the  influence  of  time  in  ripening  her  gifts 
— we  should  direct  attention  to  the  first, 
the  middle,  and  the  final  stage  of  her  ge¬ 
nius — into  each  of  which  divisions  we 
should  be  able,  we  imagine,  to  classify  her 
work.  The  novel  which  first  fixed  public 
attention,  and  which  belongs  to  the  first 
stage,  was  Mary  Barton;  that  which 
marks  the  second  is  Sylvia's  Lovers  ;  and 
that  illustrative  of  the  third  is  Wives  and 
Daughters.  Each  of  these  works  presents 
considerable  points  of  difference,  while 
they  are  all  at  the  same  time  stamped  by 
the  genuine  impress  of  genius.  Several 
others  could  be  cited,  which  for  particular 
qualities  may  even  be  superior  to  those 
named;  but  they  do  not  so  decisively 
show  Mrs.  Gaskell  at  her  best,  or  her  pen 
animated  by  the  varied  charms  which 
these  books  individually*  and  indisputably 
discover.  The  charge  has  been  made 
that  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  but  a  member  of 
“  that  school  of  novelists  which  her  friend 
Charlotte  Bronte  inaugurated but  after  a 
careful  study,  and  possessing  a  somewhat 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  that  the 
two  have  accomplished,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  charge  appears  to  us  to  have 
no  foundation.  In  fact,  there  is  a  consid¬ 
erable  difference  in  method,  as  there  was  a 
considerable  difference  in  gifts,  between  the 
two.  The  only  grounds  for  the  compari¬ 
son  which  has  been  made  are  these — that 
the  two  have  successfully  dealt  with  certain 
phases  of  Northern  English  life,  and  that 
both,  perhaps,  have  been  most  successful 
in  their  delineation  of  female  character, 
'rhese  are  the  ostensible  grounds  assigned. 
But  note  the  differences.  Charlotte 
Bronte,  while  possessing,  undoubtedly  we 
think,  the  greater  genius,  exhibited  a 
much  narrower  range  than  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Such  characters  as  have  established  the 
fame  of  the  former  are  but  few  in  number, 
though  they  stand  out  from  the  canvas 
with  a  Rembrandt-like  effect,  compelling 
one  to  own  that  we  are  conversing  with 
real  flesh  and  blood — heroes  and  heroines 
draw'n  because  of  the  circulation  of  their 


own  blood,  and  not  for  the  “  circulation"’ 
of  the  libraries  alone.  This  is  the  quality 
which  made  the  slight,  pale  country  girl 
famous  almost  against  her  will.  Again  : 
her  men  are  as  powerful  as  her  women — 
at  least  in  most  cases  this  is  so ;  so  that  it 
is  not  just  to  assert  that  she  is  principally 
distinguished  for  her  portraiture  of  her 
own  sex.  But  that  quality  which  chiefly 
marks  her  off  from  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  her  in¬ 
tensity,  and  any  one  reading  her  various 
enthralling  books  will  acknowledge  that 
this  is  unmistakeable.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  too, 
is  realistic  and  intense  to  a  great  degree ; 
but  this  quality,  which  seems  reserved  for 
almost  the  very  highest  kinds  of  genius  in 
its  fullest  manifestation,  is  veiled  in  her  by 
a  general  excellence  which  the  other,  did 
not  possess.  The  modes  of  life  pursued 
by  the  two  may  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  development  of  their  talent.  The 
author  of  yane  Eyre,  far  away  on  those 
melancholy  Yorkshire  moors,  asked  for 
nothing  but  solitude,  save  that  dozen  or 
score  of  characters  with  whom  she  acquir¬ 
ed  close  fellowship,  and  whom  she  has 
rendered  immortal.  She  individualized 
even  the  very  stones  and  the  trees  about 
her.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  on  the  other  hand, 
possessed  a  much  wider  vision.  Having, 
indubitably,  by  nature,  a  great  faculty  of 
reading  human  character,  her  canvas  was 
necessarily  more  crowded  than  that  of 
her  friend,  and  frecjuently  she  was  unable 
to  arrest  herself  and  complete  her  indivi¬ 
dual  sketches  with  the  same  minuteness. 
In  individualization,  she  was  confessedly 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  inferior,  as  she  also 
was  George  Eliot’s,  and  for  that  reason  a 
higher  position  must  be  accorded  to  those 
writers ;  but  in  grouping  she  was  inferior 
to  neither,  and  there  are  sketches  of  life  in 
her  books  which  for  fulness  and  variety  of 
detail  are  almost  unrivalled. 

Turning  to  the  works  themselves,  let  us 
take  up  for  a  little  while  Mary  Barton,  the 
volume  by  which  our  author  first  became 
distinguished.  It  is  a  picture  of  Manches¬ 
ter  life,  as  its  title-page  states,  and  never 
in  the  whole  range  of  novels  founded  so 
closely  upon  fact  as  this,  has  the  story 
been  made  more  realizable  to  the  reader. 
One  would  think  that  it  was  well  nigh  im¬ 
possible  for  the  grinders  of  the  poor  to 
read  the  opening  chapters  of  this  story, 
and  still  go  on  heaping  up  their  gains, 
while  they  cared  little  whether  those  who 
were  instrumental  in  their  accumulation 
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perished  by  the  roadside.  Tlie  workman’s  corpse  through  starvation  ?  It  is  the  po- 
side  of  the  labor  question  was  never  more  sition  of  Barton,  and  such  as  he,  towards 
forcibly  depicted  than  in  the  following  the  upper  classes,  their  employers,  which 
passages,  which  during  the  last  fifty  years  Mrs.  Gaskell  set  herself  to  place  before 
liave  now  and  again  lieen  the  inarticulate  the  world  in  this  story  to  which  we  are 
cry  of  thousands  who  lacked  the  power  of  referring.  Every  page  teems  with  evi- 
uttering  definite  and  appropriate  language :  dence  of  the  close  knowledge  the  author 
“  At  all  times  it  is  a  bewildering  thing  to  had  acquired  of  her  topic  ;  and  the  tragic 
the  poor  weaver  to  see  his  employer  remov-  history  related  is  almost  sufficient  to  blind 
ing  from  house  to  house,  each  one  grander  us  to  the  merit  of  the  book,  when  regarded 
than  the  last,  till  he  ends  in  building  one  as  a  purely  literary  effort.  From  page  to 
more  magnificent  than  all,  or  withdrawing  page  of  the  narrative  we  are  hurried  on, 
his  money  from  the  concern,  or  sell  his  now  getting  glimpses  of  a  poverty-stricken 
mill,  to  buy  an  estate  in  the  country,  while  hovel,  and  now  being  introduced  to  the 
all  the  time  the  weaver,  who  thinks  he  mansions  of  the  millionaires ;  again  being 
and  his  fellows  are  the  real  makers  of  this  treated  to  a  glowing  description  of  a  mill 
wealth,  is  struggling  on  for  bread  for  his  on  fire.  The  story  is  too  sad  a  one  to 
children,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  low-  write,  except  by  a  noble,  large-hearted 
ered  wages,  short  hours,  fewer  hands  em-  woman — one  in  whom  the  fire  of  benevo- 
ployed,  &c.  And  when  he  knows  trade  is  lence  has  been  kindled  by  the  Divine, 
bad,  and  could  understand  (at  least  par-  Such  a  being  it  is  who  has  penned  it,  and 
tially)  that  there  are  not  buyers  enough  in  thereby  testified  for  ever  her  love  for  suf- 
the  market  to  purchase  the  goods  already  fering,  toiling  humanity.  And  after  all 
made,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no  that  she  must  have  seen  of  the  degradation 
demand  for  more  ;  when  he  would  bear  and  loathsomeness  attaching  to  many  of 
and  endure  much  without  complaining,  those  whose  life-stories  she  must  have 
could  he  also  see  that  his  employers  were  probed,  it  is  cheering  to  hear  her  say  as 
bearing  their  share;  he  is,  I  say,  bewildered,  she  does  of  those  who  are  frequently 
and  (to  use  his  own  word),  aggravated,  to  termed  the  “  dregs”  of  society  : — “  There 
see  that  all  goes  on  just  as  usual  with  the  was  faith  such  as  the  rich  can  never  ima- 
mill-owners.  Large  houses  are  still  occu-  gine  on  earth ;  there  was  love  strong  as 
pied,  while  spinners’  and  weavers’  cottages  death  ;  and  self-denial  among  rude,  coarse 
stand  empty,  because  the  families  which  men,  akin  to  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s 
once  filled  them  are  obliged  to  live  in  most  glorious  deed.  The  vices  of  the 
rooms  or  cellars.  Carriages  still  roll  poor  sometimes  astound  us  here ;  but 
along  the  streets,  concerts  are  still  crowded  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made 
by  subscribers,  the  shops  for  expensive  known,  their  virtues  will  astound  us  in  far 
luxuries  still  find  daily  customers,  while  the  greater  degree.”  We  should  not  be  loth 
workman  loiters  away  his  unemployed  to  dwell  long  amid  the  lights  (of  which, 
time  in  watching  these  things,  and  think-  however,  there  are  few)  and  the  shadows 
ing  of  the  pale,  uncomplaining  wife  at  of  this  book,  which  was  fraught  with  an 
home,  and  the  wailing  children  asking  in  interest  rarely  paralleled  in  fiction  The  - 
vain  for  enough  of  food — of  the  sinking  poor  have  here  their  interpreter.  She 
health,  of  the  dying  life  of  those  near  and  stands  and  pours  forth  the  tale  of  their 
dear  to  him.  The  contrast  is  too  great”  sufferings  into  the  ear  of  the  rich.  That 
Of  course,  while  there  is  much  truth  in  ear,  which  had  hitherto  been  almost  closed 
this  presentment  of  the  case  of  the  work-  to  the  story,  must  perforce  open  now  when 
man,  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  too  conscientious  to  one  appeals  to  it  who  has  power  to  deliver 
hide  the  fact  that  the  other  side  might  be  the  message  with  which  she  is  charged, 
somewhat  less  harshly  stated.  But  the  It  may  be  painful  to  read  the  record,  but 
arguments  she  employed  were  those  felt  it  should  be  done.  We  must  follow  John 
by  John  Barton ;  and  can  we  wonder  at  Barton  in  all  his  wanderings.  How  gra- 
his  querulousness  when  we  follow  the  phically  are  his  experiences  in  London 
story,  and  learn  that  his  mother  died  from  told,  and  what  a  genuine  piece  of  art  that 
absolute  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  where  the  author  describes  him  as  calling 
and  that  his  only  son,  the  apple  of  his  at  a  cottage  with  his  baby,  asking  for  food, 
eye,  who  could  only  be  kept  alive  by  the  as  it  is  nearly  “  clemmed,”  and  being 
very  best  nourishment,  also  became  a  afraid  that  his  request  will  be  refused ! 
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Kut  the  woman  was  tender,  and  as  she 
hung  down  her  head  and  unlocked  a 
drawer  in  the  dresser  Barton  had  evidence 
why  she  could  not  fail  to  be  kind  to  the 
child.  “  I  were  sorry  to  be  prying,”  he 
says,  “  but  I  could  na’  help  seeing  in  that 
drawer  some  little  child’s  clothes  all  strewed 
wi’  lavender,  and  lying  by  ’em  a  little 
whip  an’  a  broken  rattle.  1  began  to  have 
an  insight  into  that  woman’s  heart  then.” 
The  character  of  Mary  Barton  is  well 
drawn.  She  is  never  insipid,  sometimes 
wayward  and  impulsive,  but  always  love¬ 
able,  even  when  she  is  half  drawn  away  by 
Mr.  Carson,  while  another  is  loving  her 
deeply  and  tenderly.  The  manufacturer, 
too,  is  typical,  in  his  semi-gentility  and 
coldness.  Passion,  except  as  regards  the 
feeling  he  appears  to  cherish  for  Mary 
Barton,  is  foreign  to  his  nature.  Things 
went  from  bad  to  worse  with  Barton,  till 
he  became  a  Chartist,  a  Communist,  “  and 
all  that  is  commonly  called  wild  and 
visionary.”  Then  arose  combination  on 
both  sides — masters  and  men— and  each 
began  to  take  measures  of  their  own,  in¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  approximate  their  views 
to  those  of  their  opponents,  thereby  having 
some  chance  of  an  amicable  arrangement 
of  their  differences.  The  book  deals  with 
exactly  similar  circumstances  to  those 
which  we  have  again  and  again  seen  re- 
jxjrted  recently  in  connection  with  various 
trade  strikes.  The  result,  however,  in  this 
case  was  one  the  like  of  which  we  trust  to 
see  no  repetition,  even  as  we  would  labor 
to  banish  the  differences  between  masters 
and  men  altogether  from  our  shores.  For 
what  IS  it  but  a  reflection  on  human  nature 
when  commercial  matters  are  allowed  to 
breed  strife,  and  finally — though  very  rarely 
we  are  glad  to  think — bloodshed  ?  Surely 
the  intelligence  of  which  we  boast  should 
be  sufficient  to  adjust  relations,  whenever 
they  become  strained,  between  various 
classes  of  men. 

In  the  instance  which  Mrs.  Ga.skell  has 
recorded,  no  understanding  could  be  ar¬ 
rived  at,  and  the  consequence  was,  the 
commission  of  a  crime  which,  together 
with  its  surroundings  and  concomitant  in¬ 
cidents,  gives  to  the  narrative  its  thrilling 
character.  The  men  bound  themselves  by 
K  terrible  oath  ;  a  number  of  pieces  of  pa¬ 
per,  one  of  which  was  marked,  was  put 
into  a  hat  and  shuffled  together.  The  gas 
was  extinguished,  and  each  drew  out  a 
paper.  The  one  which  John  Barton  drew 


committed  him  to  the  lot  of  the  assassin  ! 
Those  who  have  read  the  story  will  never 
forget  the  impression  produced  by  the' 
chapters  devoted  to  this  tragedy  ;  and 
those  who  have  not  read  it  should  do  so 
at  once.  We  get  here  some  insight  also 
into  the  sufferings  of  the  rich,  when  we 
behold  old  Mr.  Carson  standing  over  the 
murdered  remains  of  his  only  son.  We 
gather,  too,  what  the  strength  of  revenge 
is  when  the  manufacturer,  reminding  the 
officer  of  justice  that  he  is  very  rich,  says, 
“  Well,  sir,  half,  nay,  if  necessary,  the  whole 
of  my  fortune,  I  will  give  to  have  the 
murderer  brought  to  the  gallows.”  He 
will  know  no  rest  while  the  assassin  lives. 
'Fruly,  the  story  seems  surcharged  with 
misery,  and  the  mind  is  agonized  during 
its  perusal  to  its  utmost  tension.  There  is 
little  in  English  novels  suq)assing  in  force 
the  trial  scene  of  Mary  Barton’s  lover  for 
the  murder  of  which  he  was  innocent. 
The  author  here  has  risen  to  the  true  dra¬ 
matic  height  in  her  delineation.  We  are 
made  to  feel  almost  as  though  we  were 
actual  spectators  of  the  trial,  and  witnesses 
of  the  anguish  of  Mary  as  she  comes 
forward  to  give  evidence ;  and  of  whom  it 
is  said,  “  that  her  look,  and  indeed  her 
whole  face,  was  more  like  the  well-known 
engraving  from  Guido’s  picture  of'  Beatrice 
Cenci  ’  than  anything  else”  which  could  be 
given  for  a  comparison.  One  who  saw  it 
says,  “  that  her  countenance  haunted  him, 
like  the  rememlirance  of  some  wild  sad 
melody  heard  in  childhood ;  that  it  would 
perpetually  recur  with  its  mute  imploring 
agony.”  The  whole  picture  seems  to  us 
superior  in  its  realism  to  that  wherein  an¬ 
other  gifted  female  novelist  has  narrated 
the  trial  of  Hetty  Sorrel  for  the  murder  of 
her  child.  What  a  grand  character  does 
this  poor  country  girl  become  after  her 
baptism  of  fire !  Compare  the  vapid  sen¬ 
timentalities  which  are  flung  about  the 
lives  of  heroines  in  the  generality  of  novels 
with  the  career  of  this  long-tried  Mary 
Barton,  and  note  how  they  miserably  fail 
as  representations  of  human  nature,  with 
all  its  heritage  of  passion  and  suffering. 
But,  besides  the  character  of  Mary,  there 
are  several  psychological  studies  of  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  volume ;  notably, 
that  of  Mr.  Carson,  senior,  whom  we  have 
seen  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  his  son’s 
murderer.  Mrs,  Gaskell  has  here  wielded 
a  masterly  pencil,  and  we  follow  the  mill- 
owner’s  career  in  most  artistic  gradations 
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till  we  see  him,  not  only  ultimately  saved 
from  his  intense  anger,  but  recovered  to 
be  of  great  service  to  tlie  classes  whom 
he  had  before  oppressetl.  It  is  a  little 
singular  that  there  is  scarcely  any  joyous¬ 
ness  in  the  book  till  we  come  to  the  last 
chapter;  and  as  the  story  opens  with  chil¬ 
dren  at  its  very  commencement,  so  it  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  them  at  its  very  close.  In 
the  one  case,  however,  they  are  in  the 
gloom  of  adversity,  whilst  in  the  other  we 
obtain  the  last  glimpse  of  Mary  as  an  en)i- 
grant  living  in  the  American  forests  with 
her  husband  and  son.  The  sublimation  of 
her  spirit  had  been  a  long  task — at  one 
time  it  appeared  as  though  it  could  never 
be  attained ;  but  it  is  the  Almighty  who 
says  that  light  shall  succeed  to  darkness, 
and  it  is  he  alone  who  has  the  power  to 
accomplish  the  change. 

Such  is  the  novel  by  which  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell  first  largely  gained  the  public  ear ; 
and  whilst  from  the  barest  outline  of  the 
plot  we  have  no  difficulty  in  apprehend¬ 
ing  why  it  should  have  secured  general 
popularity,  so,  on  a  study  of  the  book  it¬ 
self,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  that  it  has 
almost  passed  into  a  classic  In  regard 
ing  it  as  an  example  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  first 
stage,  we  should  say  that  it  exhibits,  first, 
force  ;  secondly,  truthfulness ;  and  thirdly, 
concentrativcness.  Yet  let  it  not  be 
understood  that  these  qualities  are  absent 
from  any  other  work  of  the  author ;  the 
fact  being  simply  that,  though  they  may 
not  be  so  apparent  individually  in  the 
later  novels,  it  is  because  they  are  attend¬ 
ed  by  other  graces  of  composition.  The 
examples  we  have  already  cited  from  Maty 
Barton  will  demonstrate  the  first  quality, 
that  of  force  or  power ;  as  regards  the 
second,  in  her  construction  of  the  work  the 
author  has  not  suffered  herself  to  be  bound 
by  the  canons  then  in  vogue  as  to  the 
writing  of  novels.  She  has  dared  to  throw 
off  the  trammels,  and  challenged  the  read¬ 
ing  world  with  a  story  which  in  the  hands 
of  a  tyro  would  have  been  blurred  in  many 
of  its  incidents,  tampered  with  in  some  of 
its  characters,  and  probably  made  alto¬ 
gether  to  result  in  a  complete  fiasco.  Per- 
f^tion  is  found  neither  with  the  rich  nor 
the  poor  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other; 
but  wrong  is  never  suffered  to  appear 
under  false  colors.  About  its  true  de¬ 
signation,  aspect,  and  final  arraignment 
we  are  allowed  to  make  no  mistake.  The 
way  of  the  world  in  conniving  so  that  “  of¬ 


fence’s  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice" 
meets  with  no  approval  from  her ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  the  poor  allowed  to 
suppose  that  their  poverty  or  wrongs  are 
to  absolve  them  from  the  exhibition  of 
those  virtues  which  should  be  common  to 
humanity.  Yet,  rigid  moralist  as  she  is, 
the  woman’s  heart  of  sympathy  for  aught 
that  is  unfortunate  or  miserable  throbs 
through  all  the  words  she  has  penned. 
And  probably  that  is  another  reason  why 
the  book  cannot  be  easily  laid  aside  by 
any  who  are  interested  in  the  psycholo¬ 
gical  dissection  of  their  species.  The 
quality  of  concentrativeness  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  though  apparently  trenching  on 
that  of  force,  is  really  a  different  quality 
altogether  when  speaking  of  Mrs.  Gaskell 
as  a  writer.  'I'he  force  refers  more  to  the 
qualities  of  the  author  herself  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  thoughts ;  the  concentra¬ 
tiveness  refers  to  the  absolute  imprison¬ 
ment  of  emotion  in  a  few  pages.  In  very 
few  writers  is  there  less  diffusiveness  in  this 
respect  than  in  the  author  of  Mary  Barton. 
We  read  page  after  page,  come  upon 
scene  after  scene,  which  excites  the  emo¬ 
tional  nature  to  a  very  high  degree. 
What  appears  to  be  a  laborious  effort  with 
many  in  regard  to  the  enlistment  of  feel¬ 
ing  is  a  work  of  comparative  ease  with  her. 

But  to  pass  from  a  consideration  of 
these  points  for  the  time  being,  let  us  de¬ 
vote  a  few  words  to  another  matter.  It 
was  said  by  some  critics  in  eft'ect — “Yes, 
undoubtedly  a  new  writer  has  arisen  who  is 
worth  listening  to.  We  admit  her  talent, 
but — ’’  (and  there  is  always  supposed  to 
be  great  virtue  in  a  but")  “  there  is  some¬ 
thing  lacking.  She  has  no  humor,"  At 
one  time,  of  course,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  ground  for  the  charge.  But  even 
the  shallow  critic  should  have  remembered 
that  Mrs.  Gaskell  might  have  had  good 
grounds  for  not  relieving  the  sombre  gloom 
of  her  tale  of  Manchester  life  by  too  many 
flashes  of  humor.  It  was  strictly  a  serious 
aspect  of  human  nature  which  she  had  to 
present;  and  that  under  s|>ecial  circum¬ 
stances,  and  with  special  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  It  had  not  been  de¬ 
signed  that  she  should  write  a  novel  sim¬ 
ply  with  the  view  of  giving  phases  of  life 
alone,  though  in  that  respiect  her  represen¬ 
tations  were  true  to  the  letter ;  a  second 
purpose  ran  through  the  story,  at  which 
we  have  already  hinted,  and  to  be  true  to 
her  object  of  endeavoring  to  aid  in  procur- 
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ing  an  agreenaent  between  two  great 
clabses  of  society  hitherto  antagonistic,  was 
what  she  chiefly  desired.  Opportunity, 
however,  was  afforded  by  subsequent 
labors  to  any  critic  who  was  desirous  of 
being  further  convinced  as  to  her  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  faculty  of  humor.  Let  any  one 
take  up  Cranford,  and  see  whether  he 
does  not  find  as  rich  and  charming  a  vein 
of  humor  running  through  it  as  he  will  in 
the  writings  of  any  novelist.  It  is  de¬ 
licious.  The  style  is  calm  and  yet  flow¬ 
ing  ;  ease  and  humor — a  humor  worthy  of 
the  best  of  our  female  writers — are  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  the  book. 
From  the  very  first  page,  where  we  find 
the  village  of  Cranford  in  the  possession  of 
the  Amazons,  to  the  last,  all  is  delightful. 

The  novel  teems  with  excellent  touches 
of  character.  There  is  Mr.  Hoggins,  the 
village  doctor,  whose  name,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  voted  coarse  by  the  ladies 
of  Cranford ;  but  he  defied  their  scrupu¬ 
losity,  and  after  all,  as  Miss  Jenkyns  said, 
“  if  he  changed  it  to  Piggins  it  would  not 
be  much  better.”  They  had  “  hoped  to 
discover  a  relationship  between  him  and 
that  Marchioness  of  Exeter  whose  name 
was  Molly  Hoggins ;  but  the  man,  care¬ 
less  of  his  own  interests,  utterly  ignored 
and  denied  any  such  relationship.”  Then, 
too,  there  is  Mrs.  Forrester,  who  was  one 
of  those  Cranfordians  continually  put  to 
all  kinds  of  shifts  to  conceal  their  poverty. 
When  she  gave  “  a  party  in  her  baby- 
house  of  a  dwelling,  and  the  little  maiden 
disturbed  the  ladies  on  the  sofa  by  a  re¬ 
quest  that  she  might  get  the  tea-tray  out 
from  underneath,  every  one  took  this 
novel  proceeding  as  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world ;  and  talked  on  about 
household  forms  and  ceremonies,  as  if  we 
all  believed  that  our  hostess  had  a  regular 
servants’  hall,  second  table,  with  house¬ 
keeper  and  steward,  instead  of  the  one  lit¬ 
tle  charity-school  maiden,  whose  short 
ruddy  arms  could  never  have  been  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  tray  upstairs,  if  she 
had  not  been  assisted  in  private  by  her 
mistress,  w’ho  now  sate  in  state,  pretend¬ 
ing  not  to  know  what  cakes  were  sent  up, 
though  she  knew,  and  we  knew,  and  she 
knew  that  we  knew,  and  we  knew  that 
she  knew  that  we  knew,  she  had  been 
busy  all  the  morning  making  tea  bread  and 
sponge-cakes.”  And  so  on — the  whole 
novel  being  relieved  by  such  touches  of 
geniality.  Every  one  will  remember  the 


disastrous  failure  of  Captain  Brown  to  in¬ 
troduce  Mr.  Dickens’s  works  into  Cran¬ 
ford.  Having  purchased  The  Pickivick 
Papers,  which  were  then  publishing  in 
parts,  the  Captain  read  aloud  to  a  party  of 
ladies  the  account  of  the  “  swarry”  which 
Sam  Weller  gave  at  Bath.  Miss  Jenkyns. 
who  had  a  mania  for  Dr.  Johnson,  capped 
this  by  reading  pompously  a  portion  of 
Rasselas.  Slie  considered  it  vulgar  and 
degrading  to  literature  to  publish  a  work 
in  parts  (blissfully  ignorant  of  the  method 
in  which  The  Rambler  was  given  to  the 
world),  and  turning  to  the  Captain  said — 
“  Dr.  Johnson’s  style  is  a  model  for  young 
beginners.  My  father  recommended  it  to 
me  when  I  began  to  write  letters, — I  have 
formed  my  own  style  upon  it ;  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  your  favorite.”  On  behalf  ot 
Dickens,  Captain  Brown  depreciated  old 
Sam  Johnson ;  but,  being  goaded  still 
further  by  Miss  Jenkyns,  he  transgressed 
propriety,  and  vented  an  oath  on  the  great 
lexicographer.  Yet  Cranford  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  given  up  to  this  lighter  element. 
'Fhere  are  passages  of  pathos  in  it  which 
will  fully  sustain  comparison  with  most 
others  of  the  author ;  whilst  some  of  the 
dear  old  antediluvian  Cranfordians  them¬ 
selves  are  brimming  over  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindne^.  Whenever  a  good  deed 
requires  to  be  done  they  hasten  to  do  it, 
and  the  spirit  of  a  heroic  self-sacrifice  ex¬ 
ists  amongst  them  in  a  very  eminent  de¬ 
gree.  The  sketch  is  a  true  picture ;  and 
if  the  ladies  are  crotchety,  we  pardon  them 
everything  for  the  real  nobleness  of  their 
hearts. 

Amongst  the  somewhat  voluminous 
works  of  the  author  there  is  one  which  de¬ 
serves  singling  out,  for  merits  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses  in  a  more  striking  degree  than  the 
rest.  The  memory  of  the  jileasure  we  re¬ 
ceived  on  first  reading  it  is  upon  us  while 
we  write,  and  cannot  be  obliterated.  It 
remains  as  a  pleasant  dream,  or  as  a  sweet¬ 
smelling  odor.  Cousin  Phillis,  the  story 
in  question,  is  an  idyll  in  prose.  There  is 
as  much  poetry  in  its  descriptions  of  per¬ 
sons  and  scenery  as  in  any  book  of  its 
length  that  we  remember.  The  farm  life 
of  England  was  never  drawn  in  sweeter, 
clearer  colors.  We  can  almost  scent  the 
hay-fields,  and  see  the  sun  shedding  its 
golden  light  upon  their  broad  bosom,  and 
upon  the  gardens  and  hedges.  As  we 
read,  the  melody  of  the  birds  passes  almost 
from  a  description  into  a  reality,  whilst 
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the  spirit  which  breathes  through  every¬ 
thing  takes  the  willing  senses  captive,  and 
fills  them  with  an  answering  delight. 

For  a  representation  which  is  almost 
perfect  of  pastoral  beauty  we  can  refer  the 
reader  to  a  scene  in  the  harvest-field, 
where  Mr.  Holman  gives  out  a  hymn  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  and  his  daughter 
and  the  laborers  join  in  the  tune.  The 
spectator  of  it,  describing  the  circumstance, 
says — “  There  we  five  stood,  bareheaded, 
excepting  Phillis,  in  the  tawny  stubble- 
field,  from  which  all  the  shocks  of  com 
had  not  yet  been  carried — a  dark  wood  on 
one  side,  where  the  wood-pigeons  were 
cooing ;  blue  distance  seen  through  the 
ash-trees  on  the  other.  Somehow,  I  think 
that  if  I  had  known  the  words,  and  could 
have  sung,  my  throat  would  have  been 
choked  up  by  the  feeling  of  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  scene.”  Very  regretfully  we  tear 
ourselves  away  from  such  attractive  and 
soothing  incidents  as  these;  but  we  must 
reluctantly  say  good-bye  to  Cousin  Phillis^ 
and  turn  to  material  of  a  sterner  character. 
What  a  revulsion  of  feeling  we  endure 
when  we  come  to  the  book  called  A  Dark 
Night's  Work,  a  piece  of  as  sterling  realism 
as  has  ever  been  attempted,  and  told  with 
striking  power.  Unmeasured  misery  and 
woe  are  made  to  turn  u[)on  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  one  dreadful  deed;  but  beyond 
the  thrilling  character  of  the  narrative, 
which  holds  one  as  if  in  chains  until  it  is 
finished,  there  is  little  in  the  novel  to  re¬ 
commend  it.  The  style  is  inferior,  and 
lacks  the  grace  of  most  of  Mrs,  Gaskell’s 
writing.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  neither  bet¬ 
ter  nor  worse  than  many  which  Miss 
Braddon  is  in  the  habit  of  issuing,  except 
for  that  one  single  thread  of  sincerity 
which  runs  through  it.  The  author,  even 
with  an  unpleasant  subject,  is  always  the 
conscientious,  painstaking  artist,  and  never 
writes  for  the  simple  purpose  of  sensation. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  at  length  to  the 
various  short  stories  which  Mrs.  Gaskell 
has  written,  in  order  to  obtain  an  estimate 
of  her  genius.  They  ar^  all  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit;  but  there  is  one  fact 
noticeable  about  them,  and  that  is,  how 
nearly  all  are  given  up  to  the  presentation 
of  painful  epis^es  in  human  life.  There 
is  scarcely  one  which  we  remember  which 
is  not  deeply  tinged  with  sadness  and  suf¬ 
fering.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  writer, 
inde^,  that  such  subjects  attract  her  far 
_more  than  joyous  ones.  Even  her  long 


stories  have  as  much  of  misery  in  them  as 
happiness,  if  not  more.  The  sad  aspects 
of  humanity  are  drawn  again  and  again, 
till  occasionally  our  cry  is  for  light  in  the 
midst  of  great  and  oppressive  darkness. 
Hers  must  have  been  a  brooding  nature ; 
one  which  often  reviewed  the  moral  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  universe ;  and  which,  on  step¬ 
ping  forth  into  the  world,  was  of  a  most 
impressionable  character,  mirroring  upon 
itself  the  sorrows  of  those  with  whom  she 
came  into  contact. 

Ruth,  a  story  which  has  generally  been 
one  of  the  chief  favorites  with  readers,  is 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
deals  with  a  question  that  requires  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  treatment.  We  have 
seen  the  subject  repeatedly  treated  in  the 
most  objectionable  and  unsatisfactory 
manner,  notably  by  a  popular  writer  just 
recently.  In  enlisting  the  sympathy  of 
the  public  with  the  unfortunate  heroine  of 
his  story,  he  purposely  threw  a  false  halo 
round  her  character.  The  one  who  had 
sinned  was  not  only  made  to  triumph  over 
others  who  had  not  fallen,  but  she  was 
held  up  to  admiration,  whilst  others  whose 
characters  were  spotless  were  made  subject 
only  to  contempt.  Let  it  be  remember¬ 
ed,  also,  that  she  who  had  sinned  had  not 
so  far  repented  of  her  sin  as  to  confess  it 
amply  and  strive  after  a  high  morality,  for 
we  find  her  practising  the  vice  of  hypoc¬ 
risy,  and  taking  a  position  to  which  she 
was  not  entitled  by  assuming  a  false  cha¬ 
racter.  Such  is  the  method  in  which 
morals  are  sometimes  dealt  with ;  and  we 
mention  this  instance  particularly  with  a 
view  of  correcting  what  is  too  common  an 
error.  Vice  is  continually  represented  by 
certain  novelists  in  the  most  glowing 
colors ;  or,  rather,  if  the  vice  itself  is  not 
always  absolutely  so  treated,  the  utmost 
attractiveness  is  accorded  to  the  vicious. 
Their  errors  are  mentioned  in  a  half-apolo¬ 
getic  wa^,  and  the  writers  hurry  on  to  en¬ 
list  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  for  their 
Anonymas  and  their  Lotharios,  who  are 
generally  described  as  the  handsomest  of 
God’s  creatures,  whilst  those  in  whom  vir¬ 
tue  is  predominant  are  supposed  to  be 
weak,  silly,  or  ugly.  It  is  astonishing  that 
such  a  treatment  of  things  should  be  per¬ 
sisted  in ;  but  we  put  it  to  our  readers 
themselves  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  In  too  many  cases,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  it  is  the  insidious  spice  of  wrong 
which  gives  a  fillip  to  the  circulation  of 
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the  books  to  which  we  have  referred.  If 
it  were  possible  to  get  these  writers  of  fic¬ 
tion  to  study  works  of  a  high  moral  cha¬ 
racter  with  a  view  to  profiting  thereby,  we 
might  recommend  them  a  course  of  the 
greatest  masters  in  their  art.  As  our  lady 
writers  are  mostly  the  prominent  offenders 
in  this  respect,  we  have  all  the  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  commending  to  their  attention 
this  novel  of  Ruih,  by  one  of  their  own 
sex,  as  an  example  of  what  true  and  yet 
fearless  handling  can  accomplish  with  a 
delicate  subject.  Ruth  Hilton  is  drawn  so 
beautifully  and  tenderly,  that  we  are  left 
no  option  but  to  admire  her  greatly,  and 
unfeignedly  sympathize  with  her ;  but  the 
artist  who  has  given  us  the  portrait  has 
not  scrupled  to  put  in  the  shadows  boldly 
when  required.  Pure  in  her  inmost  soul 
as  she  is,  Ruth  is  not  allowed  to  conquer 
that  social  ostracism  which  is  the  ban  of 
all  who  sin.  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  drawn  a 
good  character  who  has  sinned,  and  even 
the  wretched  being  herself  feels  that  humi¬ 
lity  and  obscurity  are  the  only  lot  in  future 
for  her.  'I'here  is  none  of  the  brazen 
flaunting  before  the  world  which  inferior 
artists  frequently  assign  to  similar  charac¬ 
ters,  and  which  demonstrates  that  there  is 
a  deeper  depth  even  than  the  one  great 
sin  which  they  have  committed.  Wher¬ 
ever  she  went  Ruth  Hilton  was  deeply  be¬ 
loved  in  spite  of  herself,  but  in  all  the 
stages  of  her  existence  the  shadow  was 
upon  her.  She  had  been  stricken,  and 
drooped  like  the  flower  withered  by  the 
blast.  The  story  of  the  poor  dressmaker 
is  well  known.  It  opens  in  a  city  in  the 
Eastern  counties.  Ruth  is  working  those 
long  hours  day  by  day  which  are  even  yet 
in  some  of  our  fashionable  quarters  in  Lon¬ 
don  a  disgrace  to  ail  concerned.  There  is 
little  light  in  her  life ;  a  word  of  kindness 
from  some  who  are  like  slaves  with  her¬ 
self,  and  a  short  walk  into  the  beautiful 
country  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  is  about  all. 
By-and-by  the  great  circumstance  of  life 
comes — she  loves ;  and  like  all  women 
under  the  influence  of  love,  she  cannot 
reason,  she  can  only  idolize.  The  end  of 
it  all  is  known  ;  the  poor  girl  becomes  an 
outcast,  but  tlie  betrayer,  as  usual,  goes  on 
his  way  safely — rich,  and  not  lacking  the 
esteem  of  the  world.  He  is  not  altogether 
dead  to  feeling,  however,  till  his  mother 
steps  in  and  teaches  him  how  to  become 
a  fiend.  Then  come  the  wanderings  of 
Ruth,  and  her  reception  into  that  little 


home  in  North  Wales,  where  we  make  the 
acquaintance  of  as  noble  a  hero  as  breathes 
in  literature  in  the  person  of  Thurstan 
Benson.  The  book  deserves  to  live  if  for 
this  character  alone.  But  there  are  others 
in  whom  the  light  of  the  Divinity  bums 
brightly.  Good  Faith  Benson,  Thurstan’s 
sister,  is  for  the  moment  sorely  tried,  be¬ 
cause  her  brother,  who  is  a  minister,  jeo¬ 
pardises  his  character  by  taking  into  his 
house  an  outcast,  whose  touch  would  be 
considered  contamination  by  the  world. 
Yet  his  pure  and  childlike  nature  conquers 
her ;  and  search  where  men  will,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  acts  which  breathe  the 
truest  spirit  of  benevolence  more  than  do 
these  of  the  unsophisticated  Welsh  couple. 
The  story  progresses,  till  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  its  burden  of  sorrow  we  jcome 
upon  a  piece  of  writing  which  might  have 
been  penned  by  Dickens,  and  seems  in  its 
way  as  admirable  a  touch  of  comedy  as 
.need  be.  It  is  where  Sally,  the  brawny, 
buxom  servant  at  Mr.  Benson’s,  tells  the 
story  of  her  sweethearts.  She  shall  re¬ 
hearse  part  of  it  here.  It  concerns  one 
Dixon,  a  Methodist,  who  called  upon  her 
unexpectedly  one  day  while  she  was  clean¬ 
ing  her  kitchen.  She  squatted  down  to 
her  work,  thinking,  with  regard  to  the 
amorous  Dixon,  “  I  shall  be  on  my  knees 
all  ready  if  he  puts  up  a  prayer,  for  I 
knew  he  w'as  a  Methodee  by  bringing  up, 
and  had  only  lately  turned  to  master’s 
way  of  thinking ;  and  them  Methodees  are 
terrible  hands  at  unexpected  prayers  when 
one  least  looks  for  ’em.”  Dixon’s  prayer 
was  of  another  kind,  however.  Sally 
loquitur : — 

.\t  last  he  says,  says  he,  “  Sally,  will  you  oblige 
me  with  your  hand  ?”  So  I  thought  it  were, 
mav  be,  Methodee  fashion  to  pray  hand-in-hand; 
and  I’ll  not  deny  but  I  wishe<l  I'd  washed  it  bet¬ 
ter  after  blackleading  the  kitchen  fire.  I  thought 
I’d  better  tell  him  it  were  not  so  clean  as  I  could 
wish,  so  says  I,  “  Master  Dixon,  you  shall  h.nve 
it  and  welcome,  if  I  may  just  go  and  wxsh  ’em 
first.”  "  But,”  says  he,  “  my  ’dear  Sally,  dirty 
or  clean,  it’s  all  the  same  to  me,  seeing  I’m  only 
speaking  in  a  figuring  way.  What  I’m  asking  on 
my  bended  knees  is,  that  you’d  please  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  be  my  weddetl  wife ;  week  after  next 
will  suit  me  if  it’s  agreeable  to  you.”  My  word, 
I  were  up  on  my  feet  in  an  instant ! — “  Master 
Dixon,  I’m  obleeged  to  you  for  the  compliment, 
and  thank  ye  all  the  same,  but  I  think  I’d  prefer 
a  single  life.”  .  .  .  Says  he,  ‘‘Think  again,  my 
dear  Sally.  I  have  a  four-roomed  house  and 
furniture  conformable,  and  eighty  pound  a  year. 
You  may  never  have  such  a  chance  again.”  .  .  . 
‘‘  As  for  that,  neither  you  nor  I  can  tell.  Master 
Dixon.  You’re  not  the  first  chap  as  I’ve  had 
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down  on  his  knees  afore  me,  axing  me  to  marry 
him,  and  m.aybe  you’ll  not  be  the  last.  Anyhow, 
I’ve  no  wish  to  change  my  condition  just  now.” 
”  I’ll  wait  till  Christmas,”  says  he.  “  I’ve  a  j)ig 
as  will  be  ready  for  killing  then,  so  I  must  get 
married  before  that.”  Well,  now,  would  you  l)e- 
lieve  it  ?  the  pig  were  a  temptation.  I’d  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  curin)^  hams,  as  Miss  Faith  would  never 
let  me  try,  saying  the  old  way  were  good  enough. 
However,  I  resisted.  Says  I,  very  stem,  because 
I  felt  I’d  been  wavering,  “  Master  Dixon,  once 
for  all,  pig  or  no  pig.  I’ll  not  marry  you.  And  if 
mu’ll  take  my  advice,  you’ll  get  up  off  your  knees. 
The  flags  is  but  damp  as  yet,  and  it  would  be  an 
awkward  thing  to  have  rjieumatiz  just  before  win¬ 
ter.” 

The  notion  of  matrimony  being  a 
temptation  because  it  would  afford  scope 
for  trying  a  new  plan  of  curing  hams,  is 
very  charming,  but  it  is  evidently  a  touch 
of  nature.  The  character  of  this  servant 
altogether  is  a  very  admirable  piece  of 
work  from  the  novelist’s  point  of  view. 
The  least  shade  of  her  identity  is  never 
once  lost  during  the  whole  of  the  story. 
Some  of  the  other  characters  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  individualized  to  make  the  entire 
book  remarkable  as  a  study  of  human 
nature :  but  the  emotional  element  of  the 
novel  is  very  strong.  Before  we  part  with 
it,  let  us  beg  the  reader  to  notice  that 
scene  where  Ruth  has  an  interview  with 
her  son,  and  for  the  first  time  breaks  to 
him  the  news  of  her  humiliation  and  her 
sorrow.  The  most  obdurate  must  be 
penetrated  by  its  simple  but  terrible 
pathos.  It  is  almost  unique  for  its  pa¬ 
thetic  force.  Who  cannot  realize  the  grief 
of  that  woman’s  heart  as  her  relation  cul¬ 
minates  with  the  passionate  exclamation, 
“  Would  to  God  I  had  died  !”  And  then, 
turning  from  herself,  to  give  her  last 
thoughts  to  her  son,  she  says — “  Remem¬ 
ber  that  when  the  time  df  trial  comes — 
and  it  seems  a  hard  and  cruel  thing  that 
you  should  be  called  reproachful  names 
by  men,  and  all  for  what  was  no  fault  of 
yours — remember  God’s  pity  and  God’s 
justice;  and  though  my  sin  shall  have 
made  you  an  outcast  in  the  world — oh, 
my  child,  my  child  ! — remember,  darling 
of  my  heart,  it  is  only  your  own  sin  that 
can  make  you  an  outcast  from  God.” 
Soon  afterwards  the  end  approaches,  for 
the  devoted  being  contracts  a  mortal 
malady,  in  nursing  the  man  who  has 
brought  her  misery;  the  gloom  is  dis¬ 
pelled,  and  she  passes  away  with  sweet 
song.  Thus  out  of  tribulation  the  noblest 
ends  are  wrought. 


The  question  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  pain  and  pleasure — a  question  which 
has  agitated  every  thinking  mind  at  some 
period  of  its  history  since  Time  began — is 
dealt  with  in  Sylvia's  Lovers.  But  to  all 
questioning  and  deep  searching  we  are  left 
at  the  close  to  say  with  Tennyson, 
“  Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil !”  The 
confession  is  once  more  forced,  that  none 
ever  meet  exactly  with  their  due  share  of 
either  joy  or  sorrow.  The  lots  are 
changed,  and  the  deserving  are  very 
frequently  apportioned  the  “severer  dis¬ 
cipline.”  Mrs.  Gaskell,  however,  be  her 
beliefs  right  or  wrong,  has  this  advantage, 
that  she  is  unwavering  in  her  inculcation 
of  the  highest  principles.  Yet  again  she 
almost  overweights  her  work  with  the 
tragic  element.  Look  at  the  life  of  Sylvia 
Robson,  and  see  what  is  set  against  the 
one  great  charm  of  personal  beauty  which 
she  possesses.  Her  heart  is  incessantly 
probed  to  its  very  depths  by  trouble,  and 
when  at  last  she  is  represented  as  almost 
purified  from  the  dross  of  mortality,  it  is 
only  by  the  loss  of  all  which  she  had  at 
one  period  imagined  to  be  necessary  for 
her  happiness.  Hope  springs  out  of  the 
death  of  the  lower  pleasures,  the  pleasures 
which  delight,  but  do  not  really  touch  the 
depth  of  the  soul’s  need.  A  remarkable 
contrast .  is  witnessed  in  this  respect  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  treatment  of  the 
deepest  moral  and  spiritual  questions  and 
that  of  many  other  writers.  One  would 
think,  to  read  scores  of  works  of  fiction 
which  issue  from  the  press,  that  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  well  clothed  and  housed 
were  the  chief  and  almost  only  ends  of 
existence.  We  generally  find,  at  least, 
that  material  riches  and  a  coarse  kind  of 
happiness  are  heaped  ujxjn  the  heroes  and 
heroines  who  are  presented  to  us.  And 
thus,  for  the  most  part,  in  being  robbed  of 
their  truth  to  mortal  destiny,  these  lives  pre¬ 
sent  no  points  of  sympathy  wherein  we 
can  be  at  one.  The  only  result  of  the 
novels  themselves  is  to  please  the  fancy, 
and  give  a  spice  of  enjoyment  to  what  is 
by  no  means  the  higher  part  of  our  nature. 
In  Sylvia's  Lurvers  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  been 
true  to  humanity  as  it  has  been  brought 
before  her.  She  is  perfectly  just.  Sylvia 
is  no  imaginary  portrait.  How  vividly 
her  life  realises  the  anguish  which  rends 
the  heart  behind  many  an  exterior  which 
seems  to  be  fair !  Her  character  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  it  is  not  perfect — we  had  almost 
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said  it  was  so  beautiful  because  it  was  not 
perfect.  The  idea  is  that  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  ;  the  touches  of  human  weakness  at 
once  make  Sylvia  a  part  and  parcel  of  that 
common  race  to  which  we  all  belong.  She 
is  not  exalted  by  a  fancied  perfection  up  to  a 
sphere  into  which  so  many  heroines  are 
translated,  but  which  none  of  the  living 
women  ever  attain.  Philip,  too,  her  hus¬ 
band,  has  had  his  imperfections ;  and 
when,  after  far  journeyings,  he  returns 
home  at  last,  it  is  to  die.  The  two,  in 
their  moment  of  understanding  each  other, 
are  separated  by  the  icy  hand  of  Death. 
To  the  question,  “  What  hope  of  answer 
or  redress  ?”  there  is  only,  we  once 
more  remark,  the  answer  of  the  Poet 
Laureate. 

We  mentioned  this  story  as  illustrative 
of  the  second  stage  of  Mrs.  Cask  ell’s  lite¬ 
rary  career;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  in¬ 
dicates  a  superior  finish  to  many  of  her 
previous  novels.  It  is  evident  that  the 
author’s  powers  were  maturing.  There  is 
a  great  grasp  not  only  of  character  but  of 
actual  expression,  though,  as  we  have  said, 
all  her  writings  are  singular  for  their 
strength.  Life  on  the  North-eastern  coast 
is  delineated  with  perfect  skill,  the  separate 
studies  of  Monkshaven  fishermen  and 
others  being  marked  with  great  veri'e  and 
completeness.  The  story  of  the  press- 
gang,  that  institution  flourishing  in  good 
King  George’s  time,  by  which  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  subjects  were  liable  to  be  seized  and 
carried  away  to  the  wars  by  main  force,  is 
graphically  told,  and  the  horrors  which  at¬ 
tend  it,  if  history  and  recollection  are  to 
be  relied  upon,  are  drawn  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration.  For  touches  of 
])athos,  the  account  of  the  sailor’s  funeral, 
and  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  Sylvia’s  father,  Daniel  Robson,  for 
the  attack  on  the  King’s  representatives, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  whilst  the 
whole  scene  between  the  dying  Philip  and 
Sylvia  is  strikingly  emotional.  Then  there 
is  the  disappointment  of  Hester,  who  loves 
Philij)  Hepburn  with  an  intensity  rarely 
witnessed  in  women,  whilst  he,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  Sylvia, 
whose  affections  have  long  been  centred 
on  the  handsome  Kinraid,  a  character 
which  is  likewise  finished  in  the  author’s 
best  style. 

Another  novel  which  attained  considera¬ 
ble  popularity  at  the  time  of  its  issue  in  a 
serial  form  was  North  and  South.  It 


seems  to  be  more  unequal  in  merit  than 
most  of  Mrs.  Gaskcll’s  stories,  the  latter 
part  especially  bearing  some  traces  of 
hasty  composition.  The  author  partly 
explains  this  herself  by  slating  that  she  was 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  requirements  of  a  weekly 
publication,  and  likewise  to  confine  the 
story  within  certain  advertised  limits. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  some 
circumstances  this  would  greatly  interfere 
with  a  writer,  who  should  be  perfectly  un¬ 
checked,  and  left  to  sus{)end  or  resume 
work  at  pleasure,  halting  here  and  pushing 
ahead  there.  But  if  any  one  wishes  to  test 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  power  of  drawing  life,  let 
him  turn  to  this  novel  and  study  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  Margaret  Hale  and  her  father, 
the  poor  country  clergyman.  Touches  of 
infinite  sympathy  reveal  how  clearly  and 
how  completely  the  author  had  apprehend¬ 
ed  her  dramatis personce.  Margaret  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  personages  in  flction, 
and  when  she  was  carried  off  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  mill-owner  and  manufactur¬ 
er,  we  were  not  quite  satisfied.  A  feeling  of 
disappointment  affected  us :  we  did  not 
think  him  good  enough — and  yet  he  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  contemptible  character,  only 
we  wanted  goods  marked  “  extra  super¬ 
fine”  in  this  case.  The  story  is  less  sad 
than  the  previous  ones,  though  there  are 
several  occasions  on  which  the  heart¬ 
strings  are  touched.  Poor  Bessy  Higgins 
and  her  dying  conversations  with  Margaret 
form  a  melancholy  narrative.  The  mills 
at  Milton  had  been  too  much  for  her. 
She  had  worked  in  a  carding-room  and 
contracted  consumption  there  by  taking  in 
upon  her  lungs  the  “  fluff,”  or  fine  white  bits, 
as  they  flew  off  the  cotton  in  process  of 
carding.  As  Bessy  said,  and  w’e  will  note 
the  “  humanity”  prevalent  at  that  period 
in  the  North,  “  There’s  many  a  one  as 
works  in  a  carding-room  that  falls  into  a 
waste  (consumption),  coughing  and  spit¬ 
ting  blood,  because  they’re  just  poisoned 
by  the  fluff.  Some  folk  have  a  great 
wheel  at  one  end  o’  their  carding-rooms  to 
make  a  draught,  and  carry  off  the  dust ; 
but  that  wheel  costs  a  deal  o’  money — five 
or  six  hundred  pounds,  maybe,  and  brings 
in  no  profit — so  it’s  but  a  few  o’  the  masters 
as  will  put  ’em  up.”  And  so  the  poor 
factory  hands  went  on  dying.  Some  of 
these  iniquities  have  been  altered  since. 
Margaret  Hale  gave  her  life  to  Mr. 
Thornton,  and  from  the  conversations  she' 
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had  frequently  with  him  before  that  event, 
one  can  see  that  she  was  to  have  a  mighty 
influence  ujwn  her  husband  for  good  in 
the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  his  work¬ 
people.  She  is  cast  in  a  truly  heroic 
mould;  sweetness,  without  too  much  senti¬ 
mentality  ;  strength,  without  losing  any 
of  her  femininity,  being  her  proniinent 
characteristics.  It  is  such  women  as  she 
who  make  the  race  great ;  their  influence, 
while  apparently  of  the  gentlest,  is  yet  of 
the  most  permanent  kind.  They  make 
plastic  the  wills  of  those  who  are  brought 
into  contact  with  them,  just  as  the  sun’s 
beams  operate  undemonstratively  upon 
nature.  Yet  she  could  exhibit  a  rapidity 
of  action  when  necessary — as  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  when  Mr.  Thornton  was  in  danger 
from  his  exasperated  work-people,  and  the 
brave  girl  flung  her  arms  round  him  to 
shield  him  from  their  wTath,  at  the  risk  of 
her  own  life.  Thornton  himself,  though 
doubtless  well  drawn,  does  not  arouse  any 
special  admiration  on  our  part,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  his  weak-minded 
mother.  The  mill-owner  was  too  cold  and 
self-sustained  to  be  worthy  of  the  love  of 
such  a  woman  as  Margaret,  though 
probably  she  was  able  to  see  beneath 
the  exterior,  and  recognize  the  rugged 
worth  that  was  dormant  there,  and  after¬ 
wards  developed.  The  love  scene  with 
which  the  book  closes  is  natural  and 
admirable,  rather  a  rarity  in  novels,  for 
there  are  few  of  such  scenes  which  do  not 
strike  one  on  reading  them  as  strained  and 
unnatural.  The  thought  crossed  the  two 
together  that  their  choice  would  be  disap¬ 
proved  by  both  their  parents,  neither  of 
whom  could  understand  the  other’s  child. 
Margaret  wonders  what  her  Aunt  Shaw 
will  say  when  she  learns  of  her  engage¬ 
ment  “  I  can  guess,”  said  Thornton : 
“  her  first  exclamation  will  be,  ‘  That 
man  1  ’  ”  “  Hush  !”  said  Margaret,  “  or  I 

shall  try  and  show  you  your  mother’s  indig¬ 
nant  tones,  as  she  says,  ‘  That  woman  !  ’  ” 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  delightful  story,  and  there  is  proba¬ 
bly  no  reason  to  elucidate  it,  as  it  is 
doubtless  perfectly  well  known  to  most 
readers  of  fiction. 

There  only  remains  now  one  work  of 
this  g'ifted  and  lamented  author  upon 
which  to  offer  some  observations.  And 
this  is  in  all  respects  the  completest  as  a 
work  of  fiction  (as  it  is  the  best)  which- 
has  proceeded  from  her  pen.  IVh'es  and 


Daughters  exhibits  the  rich  genius  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell  in  its  last  stage,  when  perfection 
had  been  attained,  or  at  least  a  perfection 
as  near  as  can  be  pointed  to  in  any  other 
author.  Unfinished  as  she  left  it,  it  still  re¬ 
mains  for  us  the  best  of  all  her  novels,  and 
one  which  can  be  recommended  to  all  of  her 
order  as  a  specimen  of  purity,  strength, 
and  sweetness.  It  has  not  the  quicksilver 
vivacity  of  Dickens,  the  poetic  glow  of 
Bulwer,  or  the  wonderful  dissection  or 
jienetration  of  Thackeray ;  but,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  moderate  development  of  the 
qualities  for  which  these  masters  were 
famous,  there  is  a  radiating  human  affec¬ 
tion  beaming  through  all  its  pages.  We  are 
robbed  of  one  scene,  which  in  the  hands 
of  the  author  would  have  been  inimitable, 
viz.  the  confession  of  Roger  Hamley’s  love 
to  Molly  after  his  return,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  confession  would  have  been 
received  by  that  charming  heroine.  There 
was  much  to  tell  in  one  chapter,  we  are 
informed,  had  the  author  but  lived  to 
tell  it.  The  two  persons  who  have  all 
along  been  favorites  with  the  reader  are  of 
course  to  be  married  ;  and  one  little  anec¬ 
dote  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  intended  to  relate 
of  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick  is  very  characteristic. 
After  her  brother-in-law  -had  become 
a  celebrated  traveller,  his  name  was 
mentioned  in  certain  circles  which  Cyn¬ 
thia  frequented,  with  surprise,  as  being 
conected  with  her  family :  but  it  had 
never  occurred  to  her  to  mention  the  little 
fact.  The  reticence  of  some  people  is 
almost  as  remarkable  a  phenomenon  as  the 
silence  of  others.  We  think  that,  had  Mrs. 
Gaskell  lived,  she  would  have  given  to  the 
world  a  series  of  novels  scarcely  inferior  to 
any  which  we  have  received  from  our  best 
known  writers  of  fiction.  Wives  and 
Daughters  abundantly  proves  this.  Re¬ 
garded  either  as  a  piece  of  writing,  or  as  a 
reproduction  of  character,  it  will  stand  a 
severe  scrutiny.  The  only  possible  fault 
which  might  have  a  basis  or  foundation  in 
fact  is,  that  the  style  is  never  strong  to 
overwhelming.  It  does  not  crush  one  by 
its  force.  The  book  is  told  rather  with 
quietness  than  demonstration  of  power ; 
but  when  the  pathos  comes  it  is  natural 
and  unstrained.  It  reflects  the  purity  of 
the  author’s  own  mind  :  we  see  her  lifted 
away  from  the  grosser  pursuits  of  earth, 
and  beckoning  those  for  whom  she  is  writ¬ 
ing  to  come  away  also  into  the  purer  air. 
Of  course  we  do  not  escape  the  narration 
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of  trouble,  misunderstanding,  and  regret ; 
that  would  be  for  the  writer  to  miss  the 
highest  part  of  her  vocation,  which  is  to 
teach  through  the  ordinary  media  of  all 
novelists.  The  plot  of  this  book  is  of  the 
most  meagre  description  ;  it  makes  no  de¬ 
mand  on  our  faculties  of  wonder;  it 
touches  at  times  the  springs  of  humor,  and 
passes  away  again  to  call  into  action  those 
of  emotion.  The  simplest  of  human  lives, 
with  the  most  ordinary  and  peaceful  of 
careers,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  the 
groundwork  of  the  narrative. 

But  now  see  what  the  author  has  made 
of  her  materials.  Where  shall  we  find 
characters  more  carefully  drawn  than  those 
of  the  two  brothers  Osborne  and  Rogfr 
Hamley,  and  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick  ?  In 
her  way,  the  last-named  is  equal  to  Maggie 
Tulliver.  It  is  perfect  in  finish — there  is 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  no  flaw  to  be 
found  in  the  delineation.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Osborne  Hamley,  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  character  to  draw,  and  one  which  re¬ 
quires  the  negative  power  of  repression  in 
an  author  as  well  as  the  positive  power  of 
protrusion.  We  see  less  of  this  personage 
than  of  any  other  through  the  novel,  and 
yet,  on  closing  it,  the  figure  of  Osborne 
Hamley  is  one  of  the  most  abiding  impres¬ 
sions  left  upon  the  memory.  But  a  few 
touches  here  and  there  have  given  us  an 
insight  into  the  mind  of  the  Scjuire’s  heir, 
and  the  fuller  details  we  obtain  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  do  not  suffice  to  hide  him  from  the 
view.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to 
Cynthia.  Although  early  impregnated 
with  a  feeling  for  her  half  pity,  half  abhor¬ 
rence,  there  is  no  person  whose  fortunes 
kindle  the  kind  of  interest  we  feel  in  her  to 
such  a  pitch,  or  in  whose  development  and 
final  goal  we  feel  more  concerned.  At 
the  moment  she  arrives  at  Mr.  Gibson’s 
from  France  we  discover  her  disposition, 
and  the  full  manifestation  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  'I’he  few  glimpses  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  life  obtained  are  also  true,  and  the 
aristocrats  themselves  are  human  beings, 
and  not  mere  eccentricities  or  monstrosi¬ 
ties,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  sketches 
and  portraits  of  beings  of  the  upper  classes. 
The  amusing  element  in  the  story  is  supplied 
mostly  through  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick 
(afterwards  Gibson),  whose  character,  how¬ 
ever,  is  more  contemptible  than  humorous 
in  itself.  Still,  it  is  often  individuals  of 
this  description  who  are  provocative  of 
considerable  mirth  in  others.  Her  dcter- 
New  Series.— Vou  XIX.,  No.  4 


mined  angling  for  Mr.  Gibson  as  her  se¬ 
cond  husband  causes  some  amusement, 
not  unmingled  with  a  disgust  akin  to  that 
the  unfortunate  man  himself  must  have 
felt  when  he  discovered  that  he  had  re¬ 
quested  a  scheming  widow  to  become  his 
wife,  and  that  the  chances  of  the  union 
had  been  patronizingly  discussed  before¬ 
hand  by  Lord  and  Lady  Cumnor.  But  it 
is  a  relief  to  get  away  from  these  people 
into  the  company  of  Molly,  Mr.  Gibson’s 
daughter,  and  a  most  bewitching  heroine, 
though  withal  as  sensible  and  staid  a  young 
lady  as  any  whose  acquaintance  we  make 
in  our  rambles  through  novels.  For  a 
time  it  seems  as  though  misfortune  and 
scheming  were  in  combination  to  keep  her 
out  of  the  only  position  we  can  conceive 
possible  for  her — that  of  Roger  Hamley’s 
wife.  Blindly  and  stupidly,  perhaps,  this 
youth  is  attracted  by  the  superior  brilliancy 
of  Cynthia,  and  the  exposed  surface  of  her 
character.  He  never  troubles  himself  to 
ask  whether  there  is  anything  really  worthy 
beneath  the  showy  exterior,  and  it  is  when 
adversity  alone  demonstrates  as  usual  the 
true  metal  of  the  real  heroine  that  he 
awakes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  vast  supe¬ 
riority  of  Molly  over  her  attractive  sister. 
It  is  only  when  trouble  falls  upon  others 
that  she  appears  to  the  best  advantage. 
Then  her  woman’s  nature  exhibits  itself, 
and  she  pours  forth  the  stream  of  long 
pent-up  tenderness.  Stay — one  j)erson 
had  all  along  known  her  heart — Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  could  testify  that  it  was  as  free  of  guile 
as  it  was  eager  to  do  good  for  others.  Of 
all  characters  which  seem  to  bear  upon 
them  the  stamp  of  earthly  perfection,  this 
is  one  of  the  best  It  seems  to  need  no 
purifying,  for  there  is  no  period  when  it 
appears  to  be  mingled  with  dross.  It  is 
the  veritable  gold  of  human  nature. 

In  her  Life  of  Charlotte  which, 

by-the-bye,  is  another  specimen  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  excellent  English,  as  well  as  a 
tribute  to  her  sympathetic  heart — she  quotes 
some  sentences  which  seem  peculiarly  appli¬ 
cable  to  herself  and  her  novels.  One  who 
knew  Charlotte  Bronte  intimately  said  of 
her — “  She  thought  much  of  her  duty,  and 
had  loftier  and  clearer  notions  of  it  than 
most  people,  and  held  fast  to  them  with 
more  success.  It  was  done,  it  seems  to 
me,  with  much  more  difficulty  than  people 
have  of  stronger  nerves  and  better  fortunes. 
All  her  life  was  but  labor  and  pain ;  and 
she  never  threw  down  the  burden  for 
3« 
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the  sake  of  present  pleasure  I  don’t 
know  what  use  you  can  make  of  all  I  have 
said.  I  have  written  it  with  the  strong 
desire  to  obtain  appreciation  for  her.  Yet, 
what  does  it  matter?  She  herself  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  world’s  judgment  for  her  use 
of  some  of  the  faculties  she  had — not  the 
best — but  still  the  only  ones  she  could  turn 
to  strangers’  benefit.  They  heartily,  gree¬ 
dily,  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  her  labors,  and 
then  found  out  she  was  much  to  be 
blamed  for  possessing  such  faculties. 
Why  ask  for  a  judgment  on  her  from  such 
a  world  ?”  While  it  is  quite  true  that 
these  words  taken  literally  have  not  such 
a  direct  reference  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  as  they 
have  to  her  much  misrepresented  and  ma¬ 
ligned  friend,  yet  the  spirit  of  them  is  so 
apropos  to  her  own — that  in  which  her 
work  was  always  undertaken — that  we 
have  ventured  to  quote  them.  Always 
perfectly  conscientious,  her  first  aim  in  the 
production  of  her  novels  was  to  be  true  to 
herself,  and  to  the  society  which  she  pro¬ 
fessed  to  depict  There  is,  perhaps,  less  of 
absolute  exaggeration  in  the  characters  she 
has  drawn  than  in  the  works  of  most  authors 
of  fiction.  The  person  who  stands  clear¬ 
est  in  this  respect  compared  with  others  is 
the  author  of  The  Newcomes,  whom  she 
and  her  friend,  the  writer  of  J^ane  Eyre, 
concurred  in  regarding  as  the  master  spirit 
of  fiction.  Those  who  study  her  intimate¬ 
ly  will  easily  condone  the  few  unimportant 
faults  she  may  possess  in  consideration  of 
of  the  many  and  great  merits  which  com¬ 
pletely  overshadow  them.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  read  any  author  without  some  de¬ 
gree  of  difference  arising  between  our  own 
mind  and  his.  If  we  agree  with  his  me¬ 
thod  we  despise  his  power  to  draw  charac¬ 
ter  ;  or,  if  we  are  enchanted  with  his  pow¬ 
er  of  individuality,  we  are,  perchance,  an¬ 
noyed  by  his  defective  finish.  In  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  case  we  shall  find  a  large  call 
upon  our  admiration  in  both  respects. 

The  taunt  was  once  thrown  out  against 
the  novelist  of  Haworth,  that  she  was  an 
excellent  artist  as  far  as  concerned  the 
depicting  of  “  governesses,”  a  class  of  be¬ 
ings  with  whom  she  was  supposed  to  be 
most  in  unison,  as  she  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  position  and  trials,  &c. 
The  taunt,  however,  has  now  completely 
lost  its  force,  and  the  genius  which  con¬ 
ceived  Shirley  and  yane  Eyre  has  been 
almost  universally  acknowledged,  certainly 
in  every  quarter  where  her  work  has  been 


fairly  read  and  tested  by  all  who  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  there¬ 
upon.  We  can  well  afford,  therefore,  to 
leave  the  charge  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  a 
tolerable  artist  so  far  as  local  color  is  con¬ 
cerned,  to  work  itself  out,  as  it  most  assur¬ 
edly  will.  What  novelist  is  not  a  local 
artist  in  one  sense  ?  Whether  he  depicts 
life  as  he  sees  it  in  Whitechapel  or  in 
Manchester,  his  coloring  must  be  local ; 
the  question  is,  is  it  true?  Landseer  was 
a  great  artist,  though  his  vocation,  his 
specialiU,  was  6f  the  narrowest  description. 
Yet  where  are  the  pictures  besides  his 
own,  which  represent  dogs  with  brains,  and 
thus  reproduce  them  with  the  fidelity  of 
nature  ?  The  question  is  not  so  much  to 
consider,  in  speaking  of  the  novelist, 
whether  he  gives  us  all  classes  of  life,  as 
is  he  exact  in  those  particular  instances 
which  he  professes  to  delineate  ?  The 
humblest  animal,  faithfully  represented,  is 
a  better  work  of  art  than  any  caricature 
of  humanity.  This  principle,  which  is  in¬ 
dubitable,  is  fast  becomiag  more  generally 
recognized,  though  in  the  matter  of  the 
novel  it  has  been  somewhat  slow  of  accep¬ 
tation.  Let  it  be  strictly  applied  to  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  writings,  and  we  fearlessly  assert 
that  the  result  will  be  in  placing  her  in  a  very 
high  position  amongst  our  writers  of  fiction. 
She  never  cared  to  pander  to  jwpularity  by 
the  production  of  stories  which  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  are  eminently  fitted  to  adorn  the  nu¬ 
merous  libraries.  She  wrote  first  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  and  secondly  for  posterity.  The 
first  object  has  been,  it  is  generally  conced¬ 
ed,  strictly  accomplished ;  the  second  we 
can  well  afford  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  she  appealed. 

Finally,  in  stating  the  qualities  for  which, 
as  a  novelist,  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  most  con¬ 
spicuous,  we  should  enumerate  them  in 
the  following  order : — individuality,  force, 
truthfulness,  and  purity.  As  regards  the 
first-named  quality  no  one  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  dispute  her  possession  of  it  after 
reading  Mary  Barton,  Ruth,  or  Wives  and 
Daughters.  The  power  of  detaching  a 
human  unit,  with  all  its  special  thoughts, 
griefs,  hopes,  and  fears,  from  the  rest  of  its 
kind,  is  in  full  force  in  all  the  works  we 
have  named.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any 
contemporary  author  who  has  excelled  her 
in  this  respect.  But  upon  that  quality,  and 
also  upon  her  force  or  power,  we  have 
sufficiently  enlarged  already.  Concerning 
the  truthfulness  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  there  is 
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room  for  genuine  approval.  Into  what¬ 
ever  sphere  of  life  she  conveys  her  readers, 
they  are  conscious  that  there  is  no  exag¬ 
geration,  no  undue  exaltation  of  this  per¬ 
son,  and  no  undue  depression  of  the  other. 
Upon  this  estimable  quality  we  should  be 
inclined  to  build  most  fearlessly  for  her 
assurance  of  immortality.  Yet  while  there 
is  no  quality  which  should  singly  so  well 
ensure  it,  if  any  work  is  to  live  and  have  a 
constant  impression  upon  successive  gene¬ 
rations  it  must  be  combined  with  qualities 
which  may  seem  humbler,  but  which  in 
reality  have  more  vitality  in  them  from  the 
fact  that  however  the  world  changes  their 
special  power  remains  the  same.  Let  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  novels  be  read  after  the  lapse  of 
a  hundred  years,  and  one  feels  that  the 
verdict  delivered  then  would  be  that  they 
were  penned  by  the  hand  of  a  true  observ¬ 
er — one  who  not  only  studied  human  na¬ 
ture  with  a  desire,  but  a  capacity,  to  com¬ 
prehend  it.  This  is  one  of  the  great  mo¬ 
tive  powers  which  will  ever  keep  the  name 
of  the  author  green  in  the  public  remem¬ 
brance.  The  other  principal  quality  to 
assist  this  consummation  is  purity.  We 
were  struck  in  reading  her  various  volumes 
with  this  fact — that  there  is  really  less  in 


them  than  there  is  in  most  other  authors 
which  she  herself  could  wish  to  be  altered. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  purer  author  in  modem 
times.  And  what  has  she  lost  by  being 
pure  ?  Has  she  failed  to  give  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  any  class  of  human  beings 
whom  she  professes  to  depict  ?  Not  one ; 
and  her  work  stands  now  as  an  excellent 
model  for  those  who  would  avoid  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  sensuous  school,  and  would 
seek  another  basis  upon  which  to  acquire 
a  reputation  which  should  have  some 
chances  of  •  durability.  The  author  of 
U'ives  and  Daughters  will  never  cease  to 
hold  a  high  place  in  our  regard.  CouU' 
she  do  so  we  should  despair  for  the  future 
of  fiction  in  England.  Hers  was  one  of 
those  spirits  which  led  the  way  to  a  purer 
day.  The  darkness  out  of  which  she  as¬ 
sisted  to  bring  us  with  her  healthful  work 
is  passing  away ;  and  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber,  in  the  splendor  of  a  superior  light,  our 
indebtedness  to  those  luminaries — conspi¬ 
cuous  amongst  whom  is  the  writer  whose 
works  have  been  passed  in  review — who 
first  lifted  the  veil  of  Cimmerian  darkness 
which  at  one  period  threatened  to  envelop 
our  imaginative  literature. —  Comhill  Ma¬ 
gazine. 


THE  GREAT  BOURBON  KING  AND  HIS  PLAN  FOR  A  PERPETUAL  PEACE. 
BY  SAMUEL  RICHARD  VAN  CAMPEN. 


In  the  course  of  my  Dutch  researches 
in  the  British  Museum,  1  recently  came 
upon  an  article  in  an  old  and  influential 
Review  of  Holland  (/V  Vaderlandsche 
Letter-a'femngen')  on  the  famous  project 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  which  he  and 
his  Minister  Sully  proposed  to  turn  Eu¬ 
rope  into  a  great  Christian  Commonwealth, 
and  establish  an  era  of  perpetual  peace. 
The  article  of  the  Dutch  author  would 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  out  by  the  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  ia 
1815,  when  so  many  of  the  European 
states  were  undergoing  internal  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  political  maladies  of  which 
so  much  was  hoped  from  the  holy  and  au¬ 
gust  body  then  and  there  convened.  The 
paper,  though  brief,  seemed  to  call  up  a 
subject  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant 
further  investigation,  and,  upon  following 
it  out,  it  suggested  to  my  mind  that  some 
account  of  that  project,  as  perhaps  also  of 
its  author,  given  in  the  light  of  recent  his¬ 


tory  and  events  in  France,  might  not  be 
unacceptable  at  the  present  time.  The 
interest  naturally  attaching  to  the  subject, 
however,  may,  after  all,  be  less  in  the  fact 
of  recalling  an  only  too  well  known 
and  too  visionary  scheme  than  that  the 
scheme  was  the  invention  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Bourbons  ;  and  it  may  possess  a 
certain  interest  in  thus  being  brought  up 
at  a  time  when  the  latest  mode  of  settling 
international  differences  and  maintaining 
peace  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  readers. 

Henry  IV.,  like  most  of  the  rulers  which 
at  different  times  it  has  been  the  fortune 
of  France  to  have  to  preside  over  her  des¬ 
tinies,  had  first  to  make  the  conquest  of 
his  own  kingdom.  Nor  did  he  achieve 
this  without  a  struggle,  and  in  the  end  the 
throwing  overboard  of  important  princi¬ 
ples.  The  Huguenot  King  found  France 
desolated  by  anarchy  and  internal  wars,  in 
which  latter  he  himself  as  the  head  of  the 
Calvinists  had  participated.  One  half  of 
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the  kingdom  opposed  his  succession,  and 
the  Leaguers — fierce  and  unyielding  as 
the  Ultra-Catholics  and  Monarchists  of 
to-day — had  France  virtually  under  their 
feet,  abetted  by  the  powers  of  Spain. 
Combats  were  waged  anew,  and  cities  be¬ 
sieged,  as  Paris,  especially,  could  attest. 
Side  by  side  with  the  white  flag  waved  the 
banner  of  Protestantism,  and  under  their 
united  folds  Arques  and  Ivry  were  fought 
and  gained.  For  the  moment  generalship 
promised  to  win  for  the  gallant  King  an 
undisputed  crown.  But  generalship,  not¬ 
withstanding  Henry’s  valor,  was  not  his 
greatest  endowment ;  and  the  presence  of 
a  Spanish  army,  directed  by  the  superior 
tactics  of  a  Parma,  the  difficulty  of  subdu¬ 
ing  the  great  northern  cities,  and  the  in¬ 
cessant  machinations  of  the  League,  caus¬ 
ed  him  at  length  to  choose  discretion — or 
perhaps  policy,  as  the  better  part  of  valor, 
and  defer  to  the  Catholic  enemy.  A  Pro¬ 
testant  King  could  not  reign  over  France  ; 
and  the  proud  Henry  of  Navarre  conclud¬ 
ed  to  purchase  submission  by  a  kind  of 
surrender.  The  faith  which  he  had  held 
through  his  most  valiant  struggles  he 
abjured,  adopting  that  instead  which  he 
regarded,  “  as  the  most  conducive  to  his 
worldly  interests  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom.”  After  nine  years  of  strife,  how¬ 
ever,  the  peace  of  the  Vervins  came. 
Tranquillity  was  now  restored  to  the  trou¬ 
bled  country,  and  an  era  of  prosperity  set 
in  for  France.  The  King  applied  himself 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  royal  authority 
and  to  various  reforms  ;  to  the  promotion 
of  industry,  commerce,  and  manufactures. 
Internal  im[)rovements  were  advanced, 
and  forts  were  built.  Paris  was  embellish¬ 
ed  and  enlarged,  that  magnificent  monu¬ 
ment  of  Francis  I.,  the  Louvre,  continued, 
and  hospitals  were  founded.  He  encour¬ 
aged  the  arts,  letters  flourished,  and  men 
of  learning  were  aided  and  rewarded,  as 
Grotius,  Schaliger,  Cassaubon,  De  Thou, 
and  others.  Not  less  important,  in  the 
finances,  under  the  able  management  of 
Sully,  economy  and  order  reigned,  where 
before  all  was  choas.  Taxes  were  re¬ 
duced  and  millions  of  the  debt  retleemed, 
while  the  King’s  own  revenue  was  en¬ 
hanced.  In  his  Court  all  was  brilliancy 
and  splendor.  The  emblems  of  Monarchy 
he  restored  to  their  old  time  lustre,  ren¬ 
dering,  indeed,  the  name  of  Bourbon  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  Monarchic  princi- 
j)le  and  of  kingly  right.  In  his  foreign 


jjolicy  he  was  by  every  instinct  and  every 
interest  the  ally  of  England  and  Holland, 
and  from  both  he  received  important  fa¬ 
vors.  Protestantism,  although  arrested  in 
its  march  by  his  surrender,  gained  some¬ 
thing  by  his  toleration  ;  but  though  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  issued,  Henry  IV. 
had  difficulty  in  extending  even  its  lame 
provisions  to  his  former  religionists  in  the 
face  of  mocking  Parliaments.  In  fact,  even 
in  this  reign  liberty  slept,  or  was  in  a  great 
degree  enchained  ;  but  for  the  inestimable 
boon  of  tranquillity  and  order,  tVenchmen, 
then  as  now,  were  thought  willing  and 
thankful  to  exchange  in  great  part  their 
civil  and  religious  privileges.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  his  sway  was  humane, 
and  he  raised  France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
Although  personally  possessed  of  “  amia¬ 
ble  faults” — not  trifling  as  judged  by  mod¬ 
em  standards,  and  yet  thoroughly  na¬ 
tional  withal,  the  character  of  the  Bour¬ 
bon  King  as  a  ruler  was  altogether  worthy. 
The  title  accorded  him  by  a  contempora¬ 
ry  age  has  been  willingly  conceded  by  p)os- 
terity,  and  in  the  intrinsic  greatness  and  the 
real  grandeur  of  his  reign  he  erected  for 
himself  an  enduring  monument. 

But  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
was  suddenly  terminated  by  the  fatal  dag¬ 
ger  of  Ravaillac.  Then,  too,  the  grand 
scheme  was  as  suddenly  nipped  in  the  bud 
which,  if  we  may  take  the  word  of  Sully, 
was  to  transform  the  uncongenial  and  self¬ 
ish  elements  of  warring  Europe  into  one 
harmonious,  peace-loving,  Christian  com¬ 
monwealth.  And  in  this  view  it  is  some¬ 
what  singular  how  little  has  been  made  of 
the  project  by  writers.  The  regular 
French  historians  have  seemed  as  willing 
that  the  (Economies  of  the  great  Minister 
should  remain  almost  the  sole  repository 
of  the  details  as  they  have  been  ready,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  to  attribute  the 
whole  Utopian  scheme  to  his  fertile  brain. 
However,  the  more  prominent  features  of 
ftie  plan  and  a  few  details  are  the  most 
that  can  here  be  given.  Projected  in  an 
age  when  self-interest  and  bigotry  were 
espiecially  the  main-springs  to  action,  this 
humanitarian  scheme  for  a  perpietual  peace, 
one  is  obliged  to  feel,  was  only  too  palpa¬ 
bly  alloyed  with  those  unworthy  ingredi¬ 
ents.  'I'he  French  King,  above  all  things, 
desired  the  humiliation  of  the  House  of 
Austria — that  power,  curiously  enough, 
whose  lessened  territory  now  so  peacefully 
domiciles  the  would-be  Henri  V.  Ger- 
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many  then  in  every  modern  sense  was  un¬ 
created.  Austria  was  the  one  dominating 
power,  and,  in  Henry’s  view,  aimed  at 
complete  European  supremacy.  Disap¬ 
pointed  in  his  ambition  to  become  another 
Francis  I.,  and  wield  himself  the  imf>e- 
rial  sceptre,  the  Bourbon  King  determined 
to  ally  the  rest  of  Christendom  for  the  de¬ 
thronement  of  his  Hapsburg  rival,  at  least 
in  Germanic  territory.  More  than  this, 
the  all-conquering  Turk  an^  the  semi- bar¬ 
baric  Muscovite  were  to  have  their  limita¬ 
tions  firmly  fixed ;  in  short,  the  infidels  were 
to  be  expelled  from  Europe.  But  with  the 
King  himself  the  one  ulterior  aim  of  all 
was  at  Austria,  and  especially  on  the  ruins 
of  that  House  was  it  that  the  Christian 
commonwealth  was  to  be  erected.  To  aid 
in  all  this  the  now  Catholic  King  was  only 
too  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
Protestant  England  and  Holland,  nay,  and 
of  all  the  Northern  Powers.  The  spirited 
Elizabeth  had  shown  at  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
vins  that  she  shared  to  a  great  extent  this 
feeling  towards  Austria,  but  would  by  no 
means  herself  have  accepted  the  Spanish 
branch  of  that  House  in  the  humiliation  ; 
nor  had  Henry  certainly  any  reasons  for 
doing  this.  In  the  very  matter  in  ques¬ 
tion  Elizabeth  had  given  encouragement 
afterwards  to  Sully.  King  James,  however, 
did  not  inherit  so  fully  the  great  Queen’s 
sentiments,  and  was  unwilling  to  ally  him¬ 
self  openly  with  the  French  King  in  the 
undertaking — displaying,  one  inclines  to 
think,  something  of  that  indifference  which 
England  now-a-days  manifests  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Continent.  Sully,  moreover,  sought 
allies  among  the  German  princes,  the  Swiss 
cantons,  the  Venetians,  and  of  Rome  her¬ 
self.  Indeed  for  twelve  years  he  and  the 
King  had  been  silently  working  out  the 
scheme.  In  enlisting  the  Catholic  Powers 
in  an  alliance  thus  to  some  extent  against 
themselves  too  much  caution  could  not  be 
exercised.  Accordingly,  we  are  told,  it  was 
spoken  of  as  “  a  kind  of  treaty  of  peace” 
in  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  and  the 
true  motives  and  the  whole  intent  of  the 
design  were  rarely  disclosed.  The  plan 
involved,  however,  nothing  less  than  a  rad¬ 
ical  reconstruction  of  Europe,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  reorganization  of  the  political  equili¬ 
brium. 

In  this  grand  European  confederacy  the 
number  of  Powers  was  to  have  consisted  of 
fifteen.  There  were  to  have  been  five  great 
hereditary  monarchies,  six  elective  mon- 
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archies,  and  four  republics.  The  five  here¬ 
ditary  monarchies  were  to  have  been  Spain, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Lom¬ 
bardy.  The  latter  was  to  comprise,  in 
addition  to  the  Venetian  and  lesser  states. 
Upper  Italy,  and  be  given  to  the  House  of 
Savoy  ;  thus  Austria  would  lose  the  Mila¬ 
nese  states.  The  six  elective  monarchies 
were  to  be  made  up  of  the  Empire,  the 
Pontificate  or  Papacy,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  The  first  of  these, 
however,  would  be  governed  by  no  two 
princes  of  the  same  family  in  succession  ; 
and  this  restriction  was  apparently  directed 
against  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  .Aus¬ 
trian  house.  The  Imperial  Crown  was  to 
have  been  first  conferred  on  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  ;  and  this  dignity,  it  was  intended, 
would  have  continued  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance,  and  been  worthy  of  the  highest  em¬ 
ulation  among  the  princes  of  Europe.  Bo¬ 
hemia  was  to  have  been  constituted  by 
annexing  to  it  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusa- 
tia.  The  nomination  to  the  throne  of 
Hungary,  (also  of  Bohemia),  was  to  be 
made  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  Kings 
of  France,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Lombardy  ;  and  because  this  king¬ 
dom  might  be  considered  as  the  barrier  of 
Christendom  against  the  infidels,  it  was  to 
have  been  rendered  the  most  powerful  and 
able  to  resist  them.  This  would  have  been 
accomplished  by  immediately  adding  to 
it  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  Styria,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Carinola,  and  by  afterwards  in¬ 
corporating  with  it  any  acquisitions  in 
Transylvania  and  surrounding  territories. 
Poland  being,  from  it  its  nearness  to  Tur¬ 
key,  Moscovy,  and  Tartary,  in  the  same 
situation  as  Hungary,  was  to  have  had  its 
rulers  chosen  by  the  same  eight  potentates 
and  its  power  augmented  by  annexing  to 
it  “  whatever  should  be  conquered  from  the 
infidels  adjoining  its  own  frontiers.”  For 
France  nothing  was  desired  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment  beyond  her  then  existing  boundaries 
— unless,  we  may  say,  the  glory  of  equita¬ 
bly  distributing  among  the  proposed  states 
the  territory  of  a  continent.  In  regard  to 
England  some  inducements  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  interest  that  power  more  di¬ 
rectly  in  European  matters  were  proposed, 
although  Elizabeth  had  observed  that  “  the 
Britannic  Isles,  in  all  the  different  states 
through  which  they  had  passed,  had  never 
experienced  any  great  disappointments  or 
misfortunes  but  when  their  sovereigns  had 
meddled  in  affairs  outside  of  their  little 
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continent.”  Nevertheless,  to  render  every¬ 
thing  equal  between  France  and  England 
Brabant  from  the  Duchy  of  Limbourg*, 
the  jurisdiction  of  Malines,  and  other  de¬ 
pendencies  on  Flemish  Flanders,  Gallican 
or  imperial,  were  to  have  been  formed  into 
eight  sovereign  fiefs,  and  given  to  as  many 
princes  or  lords  of  that  nation.  Yet,  on 
this  point,  Elizabeth  had  expressly  declar¬ 
ed  that  England  had  no  desire  for  ag¬ 
grandizement  at  the  expense  of  Flanders. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  French  King 
proposed  to  acknowledge  in  reconstructed 
Europe  four  Republics  :  these  were  the 
Belgic  or  Netherlandish,  the  Swiss  or  Hel¬ 
vetic,  the  Italian,  and  the  Venetian.  The 
two  first  were  to  have  been  constituted  with 
popular  governments,  the  two  latter  with 
governments  by  the  nobility.  Concerning 
the  Belgic  Republic,  it  was  to  have  been 
formed  out  of  the  old  Seventeen  United 
Provinces,  whether  belonging  to  Spain  or 
otherwise,  excepting  the  parts  proposed  to 
be  given  to  Elngland,  and  a  fief,  bearing 
the  title  of  a  principality,  was  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  besides 
some  other  inconsiderable  indemnities  at 
its  expense.  But  there  was  a  chance  that 
it  might  extend  itself  even  beyond  the 
Rhine,  aiKl  take  in  the  united  Duchies  of 
Cleves,  Juliers,  and  Berg.  For  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  this  Republic  would  enjoy,  a 
modicum  of  feudal  respect  might  ^  ex¬ 
acted  by  the  Emporor  on  every  new  elec¬ 
tion.  I’he  succession  of  Cleves,  mean¬ 
while,  was  to  have  been  divided  among 
those  princes  whom  the  Emperor  would 
have  deprived  of  it,  as  a  means  of  gratify¬ 
ing  them  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  as 
well  as  some  other  princes  of  the  same 
districts,  to  whom  the  imperial  towns 
situated  therein  would  have  been  grant¬ 
ed.  Even  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 
to  have  enlarged  their  territories  under 
this  general  distribution,  and  have  de¬ 
rived  other  supposed  advantages.  All 
these  changes  to  the  north  of  Germany 
were  to  have  been  determined  by  the 
Kings  of  France,  England,  Lombardy,  and 
the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  Helvetic 
Republic,  when  augmented  by  Franche- 
Comt6,  Alsace,  Tyrol,  'lYente,  and  other 
territories,  generally  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  was  to  have  been  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  Council  or  Senate,  of  which  the 
Emperor,  the  Princes  of  Germany,  and  the 
Venetians  would  be  umpires  ;  and  like  the 
Belgic  Republic  it  would  have  been  ob¬ 


liged  to  render  a  respectful  homage  to  the 
Emperor  on  each  new  election.  Tlie 
changes  to  have  been  made  in  Italy  were 
of  a  no  less  important  character,  and  that 
Republic,  it  was  assumed,  would  have  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  richest  and  most  brilliant. 
The  Pope  was  to  be  declared  a  secular 
prince,  bearing  rank  among  the  Monarchs 
of  Europ>e,  and  as  such  would  possess  Na¬ 
ples,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  all  their  de¬ 
pendencies,  which  would  be  indissolubly 
united  to  St.  Peter’s  patrimony.  Sicily  was 
to  have  been  ceded  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  upon  condition  tliat  it  shouhl  ren¬ 
der  homage  to  every  Pope  who  should 
bear  the  title  of  Immediate  Chief  of  the 
whole  Italian  Republic,  otherwise,  for  this 
reason,  called  the  Republic  of  the  Church, 
llie  other  members  of  this  Republic  were 
to  have  been  Florence,  Genoa,  Lucca, 
Mantua,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Monaco, 
without  any  alteration  in  their  govern¬ 
ment.  Bologna  and  Ferrara  were  to  have 
been  made  free  cities,  and  all  these  govern¬ 
ments  were  every  twenty  years  to  have 
rendered  homage  to  the  Pope  by  the  gift 
of  a  crucifix  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
crowns.  And  this  whole  grand  political 
edifice  Sully  had  completed  for  Europe 
by  the  provisions  of  three  religions — the 
Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Catholic. 

T'o  afford  security  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  proposed  arrangements,  and  for  the 
determining  of  all  the  civil,  political,  and 
religious  affairs  of  Europe,  whether  within 
itself  or  with  its  neighbors,  there  was  to 
have  been  constituted  a  General  Council, 
consisting  of  some  four  representatives  from 
each  of  the  fifteen  Powers ;  this  Council  to 
have  been  called  the  “  Senate  of  the 
Christian  Republic.”  This  exalted  body 
was  to  have  been  assembled  in  constant 
session,  its  members  to  have  been  re-cho¬ 
sen  every  three  years,  and  the  honor  of  the 
first  chief  magistracy  to  have  been  confer¬ 
red  on  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Whether 
the  Senate  would  be  fixed  or  ambulatory, 
whether  one  united  body  or  divided  into 
three  was  undetermined,  but  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  possible  place  or  places  of 
meeting,  no  less  than  fourteen  cities  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rhine  were  proposed. 

But  this  Christian  Republic,  despite  its 
peaceful  aims  and  humane  purposes,  was 
not  to  be  thought  able  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  considerable  armies  and  engines  of 
warfare.  It  was  true,  the  King’s  idea  pre¬ 
supposed  such  an  agreement  between 
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princes  and  peoples  as  should  result,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  freedom  from  oppression 
and  tyranny,  and  on  the  other  in  relief  from 
insurrectionary  dangers,  and  as  well  those 
innumerable  complainings  to  which  sub¬ 
jects  are  prone — in  fact,  in  Monarchs 
“  governing  amicably,  and  demanding 
merely  what  their  subjects  might  willingly 
and  cheerfully  obey.”  Besides,  in  the  mu¬ 
tual  settlements  between  the  States  there 
was  to  be  no  recourse  to  arms,  and  yet 
common  prudence  dictated  a  provision  for 
armies,  accordingly  the  various  States  were 
to  have  contributed  their  respective  quotas 
of  troops.  There  would  be  danger  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Russians  and  the  Turks, 
and  then,  in  the  words  of  Sully,  “  the  con¬ 
tinual  wars  among  the  several  princes” 
“  were  to  have  been  converted  into  a  per- 
{)etual  war  against  the  Infidels.”  The  en¬ 
tire  military  strength  which  it  was  propos¬ 
ed  that  Christian  Europe  should  bring  to 
bear  for  this  general  object,  may  be  sum¬ 
med  up  at  about  265,000  foot,  50,000 
horse,  and  217  pieces  of  cannon, — “  a 
powerful  force,”  tlie  Dutch  author  well 
observes,  “  for  those  days  when  the  great¬ 
est  interests  were  decided  by  armies  of  20,- 
000  or  30,000  men.”  Moreover,  it  was  al¬ 
together  problematical  whether  unconsult¬ 
ed  Austria  would  willingly  consent  to  the 
”  grand  design,”  notwithstanding  that  the 
King  of  France  thought  it  would  be  for 
her  interest  to  do  so,  and  in  the  figuring  up 
of  quotas  this  contingency  was  clearly  not 
lost  sight  of.  In  addition  to  this,  the  navy 
besides  numerous  small  vessels,  was  to  have 
consisted  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  monster 
ships  and  galleons.  To  accomplish  the 
complete  organization  of  this  military  con¬ 
federacy,  as  Sully  also  very  properly  terms 
it,  Henry  thought  three  years  would  give 
sufficient  time.  He  projected  for  France 
the  grandest  designs  in  the  way  of  army 
reform  with  a  view  to  the  matter,  and  at 
large  the  most  elaborate  calculations  were 
gone  into  with  reference  to  the  probable 
expense  of  such  an  armament,  the  smallest 
detail  not  being  overlooked.  But  suffi 
cient,  we  think,  has  now  been  shown  to  lead 
to  the  suspicion  that  this  “  plan  for  a  per¬ 
petual  peace,”  assuming  it  to  have  been 
carried  through,  could  only  have  issued  in 
endless  wars.  How  it  could  seriously 
have  occupied  the  minds,  either,  of  two 
such  men  as  Henry  the  Great,  and  the 
'Duke  of  Sully,  is  not  the  least  remarkable. 
But  the  writer  in  the  Review  we  have  re¬ 


ferred  to,  finds  it  most  difficult  of  all  “  to 
recognize  Henry’s  immovable  justice  in  the 
determination  to  dethrone  the  ancient  Ger- 
mano-Austrian  house,  distinguished  no 
less  for  moderation  and  a  disposition  to 
peace  than  was  the  Spanish  branch  for  its 
craving  after  domination  and  succession, 
while  that  of  Spain  would  be  permitted  to 
at  least  preserve  the  paternal  inheritance.” 
The  King  felt  very  sanguine  of  his  ability 
to  bring  Europe  into  the  arrangement  he 
and  his  great  Minister  had  so  elaborately 
planned.  Territorial  aggrandizement  was, 
of  course,  the  principal  inducement  to  be 
held  out,  but  in  addition  there  were  seve¬ 
ral  matrimonial  alliances  projected,  and 
promising,  we  are  told,  to  be  “  very  suc¬ 
cessful,”  which  were  exjiected  to  affect  fa¬ 
vorably  towards  it  the  Kings  of  England 
and  Sweden,  and  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine 
and  Savoy.  However,  it  was  doubtless  as 
well  for  the  great  King’s  reputation  that 
the  actual  chance  for  testing  all  these 
things  did  not  come  about.  As  it  Is,  the 
plausibility  of  the  scheme,  and  its  more 
humane  aspects,  have  caused  it  on  paper  to 
redound,  perhaps, considerably  to  his  credit. 

As  to  the  model  of  this  ideal  piece  of 
piolitical  architecture,  the  proposed  Repub¬ 
lic,  it  may  be  added,  would  in  its  fede¬ 
rated  sense  have  borne  some  slight  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  though  possibly  more  to  an  equally 
impracticable  creation  with  itself  of  very 
recent  times,  namely,  the  Southern  Con¬ 
federacy,  wherein  was  recognized  primarily 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  In  reality, 
it  would  seemingly  have  lacked  certain 
fundamental  principles  which  especially  ap¬ 
pertain  to  the  American  Republic — for  in¬ 
stance,  those  of  co-ordination  and  uniformi¬ 
ty  of  government  in  the  separate  States,  and 
which  principles,  next  to  a  just  and  well- 
ordered  liberty,  constitute,  perhaps,  our 
greatest  safeguard,  and  warrant  to  us  the 
beautiful  motto  of  our  Union.  But  at  this 
time  even  the  ”  men  of  the  Mayflower,” 
though  at  the  end  of  the  period  already 
domiciled  in  that  common  asylum  for  the 
persecuted  of  Europe,  had  not  left  Delft 
Haven — as  yet  the  mother  of  our  Empire 
City  had  not  founded  in  another  Nether- 
land  a  New-Amsterdam,  and  the  Transat¬ 
lantic  model  for  the  republics  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  lay  still  in  embryo.  It  should 
perhaps  be  said,  however,  that  for  its  pro¬ 
fessed  model  this  general  confederacy  of 
Europe  proposed  to  fashion  itself  after  one 
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of  very  ancient  date,  to  wit,  that  of  the 
Amphictyons  of  Greece.  But  it  is  difficult 
even  here  to  see  how  its  projectors  could 
have  discerped  much  for  good  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  on  which 
to  base  any  sanguine  hopes  in  imitating  its 
features.  Sacred  and  peaceful  as  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  that  Council  in  the  main  no  doubt 
were,  it  failed  to  introduce  a  more  saluta¬ 
ry  spirit  into  the  Grecian  nation,  and  in 
the  great  struggles  it  wanted  the  qualities 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  common  cause. 
History  tells  us  that  what  it  “  now  and 
then”  did  do,  however,  was  to  throw  “  a 
shade  of  sanctity  over  plans  of  ambition 
or  revenge" — and  for  which  too  this  mod¬ 
em  Amphictyony  could  have  been  trusted ; 
but  it  lacked,  as  we  may  fairly  believe  this 
would  have  done,  the  wisdom  and  patriot¬ 
ism  requisite  to  guide  in  peace  and  safety 
the  great  ship  of  state.  Even  now  we 
see  the  principle  of  arbitration  trembling 
in  the  face  of  overpowering  insult  offered 
by  a  proverbially  cruel  and  lawless  people 
to  two  great,  progressive  nations ;  and  it  is 


hardly  to  be  supposed  that  with  all  the 
selfish  objects  protruding  themselves  from 
this  “  plan,”  the  civilization  of  three  centu¬ 
ries  ago  could  have  become  so  transform¬ 
ed  by  the  Council  proposed  as  to  have 
seen  either  justly  or  otherwise  no  causes 
for  war.  But  in  the  final  application  to 
our  own  times,  if  the  recalling  of  this  pro¬ 
ject  might  possess  one  slight  point  more 
effective  than  another,  we  could  wish  that 
the  speciousness  so  apparent  in  the  plan  as 
one  for  peace  might  grate  very  harshly  on 
our  higher  civilation.  A  voice,  long  ar¬ 
dent  in  the  cause  of  peace,  has  just  been 
heard,  and  that  in  the  Eternal  Capi¬ 
tal,  declaring  faith  in  that  “  the  world  ad¬ 
vances.”  ♦  In  agreement  with  it  one 
could  hope  that  the  principle  so  recently 
and  so  successfully  inaugurated  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  might,  if  necessary, 
become  available  in  the  present  moment, 
and  in  the  future  differences  arising  be¬ 
tween  enlightened  nations  prove  itself  en¬ 
tirely  competent  for  their  adjustment. — 
The  Transatlantic. 
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There  are  doubts  and  doubts.  Not  so 
many,  perhaps,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
of  those  “  honest  ”  ones  in  which  there 
lives  —  according  to  Tennyson  — “  more 
faith  than  half  the  creeds.”  It  has,  in 
fact,  become  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters 
to  over-compassionate  the  doubter,  to  ac¬ 
credit  him  with  a  greater  depth,  and  even 
with  a  more  thorough  conscientiousness, 
than  the  man  convinced.  But  with  every 
desire  to  find  the  reasonableness  of  such  a 
view,  we  have  entirely  failed  to  discover 
why  the  holding  of  a  creed  should  imply 
a  smaller  share  either  of  intelligence  or 
honesty  than  the  holding  of  a  doubt. 
Credulity  has  its  negative  side  as  well  as  its 
positive  one,  and  there  is  as  much  room  to 
slip  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Clough 
— himself  the  most  conscientious  of  poeti¬ 
cal  sceptics — admits,  that  if  on  the  one 
hand  “  hopes  are  dupes,”  on  the  other, 
“  fears  may  be  liars and,  in  short,  there 
is  no  go^  reason,  other  things  being 
equal,  for  supposing  that  the  man  who  re¬ 
jects  evidence  may  not  be  quite  as  great 
a  fool  as  the  man  who  accepts  it.  Creeds, 
no  doubt,  are  easily  adopted.  We  in  a 
sense  fall  heirs  to  them.  They  lie  about 


us  from  our  very  infancy,  and  as  soon  as 
we  are  able  to  think,  they  are  recommend¬ 
ed  to  us  by  those  whom  we  very  naturally 
respect.  In  this  way,  it  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
nied  that  we  are  apt  to  creep  into  them 
with  only  too  little  inquiry.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  great  majority  of 
doubts  not  only  equally  weak  at  the  root 
and  held  with  infinitely  more  self-compla¬ 
cency,  not  to  say  conceit  ?  Search  faith 
for  its  foundations,  and  in  too  many  cases 
we  daresay  they  will  be  found  loose  and 
flimsy  enough :  but  subject  doubt  to  a  like 
scrutiny — strip  it  of  all  the  mystical  gene¬ 
ralities  it  seeks  to  clothe  itself  in,  and  the 
pensive  poetical  sadness  it  so  frequently 
affects — and  in  all  but  the  rare  exceptions, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  our  old  friend  Sir  Oracle  in  a 
new  disguise.  The  philosophy  that  ques- 

*  Allusion  is  here  made  to  Mr.  Henry  Richard, 
M.P.  The  words  quoted  were  uttered  by  him  in 
replying  to  the  proposal  of  his  health  by  Signor 
Mancini,  at  a  political  banquet,  given  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Richard,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field, 
in  Rome,  on  the  night  of  27th  Nov.  last.  It  is, 
moreover,  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
above  article  was  written  before  the  recent  practi¬ 
cal  solution  of  the  Spanish-American  difficulty. 
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tions  everything  with  a  regretfully  necessi¬ 
tous  air,  and  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head, 
passes  with  too  many  for  originality,  and 
even  profundity,  until  the  trick  is  found 
out.  That  there  are  honest  doubts,  how¬ 
ever,  and  honest  doubters,  we  do  not 
mean  to  question — godly  doubters  even — 
doubters  of  the  order  of  “  that  white  soul,” 
as  a  living  poet  so  beautifully  says  of  So¬ 
crates — 

“  Which  sat  beneath  the  laurels  day  by  day. 

And,  fired  with  burning  faith  in  (>od  and  Right, 
Doubte  I  men’s  doubts  away  ” — 

doubters  whose  doubts  ultimately  tend  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  foundations  of 
faith  rather  than  undermine  them.  Doubt 
of  this  description  is  but  faith's  handmaid, 
and  to  whom  faitli  is  perpetually  indebted, 
whether  it  has  the  candor  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  or  not.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is 
the  test  of  truth  itself,  and  no  faith  is 
worth  the  name  that  cannot  pass  through 
its  Ares  unscathed. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  nothing  more 
suicidal  to  the  real  interests  of  religion 
than  the  shallow  theology  which  without 
distinction,  and  without  a  hearing,  bundles 
all  scepticism  into  that  too  convenient 
limbo  of  certain  minds  to  which  are  rele¬ 
gated  the  works  of  the  devil.  The  easi¬ 
ness  of  the  process  might  itself  cast  a  doubt 
on  its  efficiency. 

For  on  the  supposition  even  that  the 
classification  is  correct,  and  that  scepticism 
without  discrimination  might  be  put  down 
in  the  diabolical  category,  those  who 
know  the  devil  best — or  at  least  the  spiri¬ 
tual  difficulty  his  name  is  made  to  repre¬ 
sent — know  well,  that  he  is  not  to  balked 
in  this  way  by  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand. 

In  fact  there  is  no  question  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  we  shall  be  troubled  with  doubt  or 
not :  we  must.  In  a  mixed  world  of  good 
and  evil,  a  state  of  things  is  not  even  con¬ 
ceivable  that  would  afford  “  no  hinge  or 
loop  to  hang  a  doubt  on.”  The  world 
where  it  is  not,  must  be  one  either  alto¬ 
gether  sacred  to  truth,  or  wholly  abandoned 
to  lies.  Doubt  and  faith  live  under  the 
same  imperfect  condition!*,  and  the  point 
at  which  one  dies,  the  other  also  and  con¬ 
sequently  dies.  And  if  the  necessity  of 
the  case  could  only  teach  the  impossible 
purist  who  wishes  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  doubt  altogether,  to  look  it  more  stead¬ 
ily  and  honestly  and  thoughtfully  in  the 
face,  where  he  has  found  only  the  devil 


before,  he  might  possibly  discover  the 
presence  of  God  as  well,  in  the  i>eriodical 
recurrence  of  the  doubter  in  the  history  of 
all  living  faith.  The  damage  that  “  hon¬ 
est”  doubt  can  do  to  the  real  supports  of 
faith  must  ever  be  trivial ;  while  its  use  in 
knocking  away  the  conventional  props 
of  it  is  inestimable.  The  common  and 
easy  acceptance  by  the  many  of  that  ra¬ 
ther  vulgar  personage — the  regulation 
Mephistopheles  of  poetry  and  the  drama 
— has  probably  done  a  good  deal  in  mo¬ 
dern  times  to  instruct  that  prevailing  in¬ 
capacity  to  disassociate  the  questioning 
spirit  from  the  diabolical.  But  in  order 
to  see  that  such  a  conclusion  is  the  shal¬ 
lowest  of  generalities,  the  weakest  of  con¬ 
fusions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fall  back  on 
the  history  of  Christianity  itself.  The 
most  important  of  truths  were  doubts 
once.  Those  soul  certainties  which  men 
can  plant  their  feet  upon,  and  feel  with 
Milton  that — 

,  “  If  this  (ail 

The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness. 

And  earth’s  base  built  on  stubble” — 

were  nearly  all  dangerous  heresies  at  one 
period  of  their  history.  The  strength  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  our  day  is  as  much 
indebted  to  her  heretics  as  to  her  saints ; 
or  rather,  should  we  say  the  maturer  ver¬ 
dict  of  time  in  many  cases  has  pronounced 
these  two  titles  to  lie  one  ? 

But,  however  gladly  men  may  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  existence  of  these  honest  doubts, 
which,  closely  looked  into,  are  but  the 
transitional  phases  of  faith,  they  must  also 
admit  that  these  are  few  compared  to  the 
unnumbered  host  of  doubts  which  have 
little  or  no  root  in  conscience,  and  which 
appear  rather  to  proceed  from  a  self-satis¬ 
fied  indifference  to  any  faith  at  all.  This 
kind  of  doubt  has  none  of  the  troubles 
that  afflict  the  genuine  and  honest  article. 
Its  deepest  pains  seem  to  be  readily  as¬ 
suaged  in  a  kind  of  sentimental  and  quasi- 
philosophical  regret. 

It  is  mostly  this  half-hearted  and  half- 
affected  variety  of  doubt  that  has  taken  a 
poetical  form  in  modem  times,  and  the 
fact  to  us  affords  a  perfectly  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  why  a  great  deal  of  the  poetry  pro¬ 
duced  under  such  conditions  has  never 
risen  above  mediocrity.  There  are  per¬ 
haps  few  things  in  themselves  more  irre¬ 
coverably  prosaic  than  doubt.  Few,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  evocative  of  the  poe- 
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tic  faculty,  or  more  susceptible  of  poetical 
treatment,  than  faiti). 

Doubt  disintegrates,  disperses,  repels. 
Faith  attracts  and  knits  together.  It  acts 
as  a  kind  of  centre  of  gravitation  in  the 
planetary  system  of  things  ideal,  control¬ 
ling  the  most  erratic  of  orbits  :  standing  to 
the  intellect  in  much  the  same  overmaster¬ 
ing  relation  that  Cressida’s  love  stood  to 
all  her  other  feelings,  when  she  declares — 

“  My  love 

Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth 

Drawing  all  things  to  it.” 

Faith  is  the  tonic  of  the  poetical  scale, 
the  key-note  to  which  the  most  widely  dis¬ 
cursive  imagination  must  return  in  the  end 
before  the  ear  can  rest  satisfied.  Hence 
we  have  absolutely  no  poetry  in  which 
doubt  is  anything  like  the  central  or  domi¬ 
nant  interest ;  while  we  have,  as  in  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  as  gorgeous  palaces  as  im¬ 
agination  ever  sanctified,  whose  material 
is  supplied  and  whose  genius  is  inspired 
from  faith  alone.  When  doubt  is  made 
use  of  at  all  in  poetry,  as  in  that  highest 
quotable  example,  the  Book  of  Job,  it  is 
introduced  more  as  a  foil  to  faith — the  in¬ 
tense  shadow  of  an  intenser  light — a 
wrestler  brought  into  the  arena  only 
to  be  overthrown  by  his  mightier  op¬ 
ponent.  Doubt  can  command  no  pro¬ 
longed  sympathy,  and  consequently  can 
find  no  permanent  footing  in  any  of  the 
higher  places  of  poetry,  F'aith,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  clothe  itself  with  poetry 
without  effort ;  attracts  all  poetry  to  it  as  a 
seemingly  natural  consequence ;  interwinds 
and  interweaves  its  life  with  it,  until — to 
use  the  strong  Shakspearian  phrase — the 
two  have  “grown  together,”  and  their 
parting  would  be  “a  tortured  body.” 
They  are  the  dermis  and  the  epidermis  of  the 
ideal  anatomy,  and  their  severance  means 
mutilation.  Poetry  can  find  no  more  than 
a  partial  and  passing  attraction  in  any¬ 
thing  that  is  doubtful ;  she  is  at  best  but  a 
stranger  and  a  pilgrim  in  the  debatable 
land.  Her  final  election  and  abiding  home 
is  faith.  She  clings  to  faith  as  a  child  to  a 
mother,  and  will  not  be  shaken  off,  as 
plainly  as  if  she  had  declared,  once  for  all, 
iky  shall  be  my  God,  and  thy  people 
my  peopU. 

The  poetical  scepticism  of  the  present 
day  has  of  course  retired  from  the  gloomy 
atheism  of  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  old  controversies,  deistical  and  theis- 


tical,  have  nearly  died  out  in  literature. 
The  world  at  length  seems  to  have  lost 
patience  with  the  philosoi)hy  that  does 
not  at  least  postulate  a  god  of  some  kind 
or  another  to  begin  with ;  at  all  events, 
any  such  philosophy  has  been  left  high 
and  dry  by  the  poetical  tide  of  the  present 
generation.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  there 
was  no  choice.  One  or  other  must  perish  : 
.they  could  not  live  together.  The  dewless 
desert  of  blank  and  barren  denial  was  no 
place  for  the  gentle  muse.  Imagination 
cannot  breathe  its  atmosphere  and  live. 
And  yet,  though  not  present  themselves, 
these  old  controversies  have  left  us  an  in¬ 
heritance,  The  times  have  changed  with 
them.  The  gloomy,  not  to  say  stagey 
atheism  that  had  a  certain  fascination  for 
the  youth  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  has 
given  place  in  our  day  to  a  refined  and 
vaguely  idealistic  pantheism,  which,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  old  obtrusion  of  unbelief  (it 
has  even  a  kind  of  niggardly  recognition 
of  a  personal  God  about  it),  still  exercises 
a  limiting  influence  on  poetry — a  weaker 
solution  of  the  strong  waters  of  atheism, 
not  so  objectionable  as  the  old  form,  on 
account  of  what  it  admits  of  evil,  as  of 
what  it  excludes  of  good.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  any  hard-church  definition  of  its 
influence — and  indeed  we  question  much 
if  many  of  its  poetical  exponents  them¬ 
selves  could  give  a  perfectly  lucid  account 
of  what  tliey  believe  and  what  they  do 
not  believe — we  are  yet  of  opinion  that 
it  puts  a  limitation  on  genius,  and  especi¬ 
ally  on  poetical  genius,  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion  that  it  falls  short  of  a  definite 
faith. 

Leaving  all  moral  considerations  out  of 
sight  as  not  within  our  province,  it  seems 
to  be  necessary,  for  aesthetical  reasons 
alone,  that  the  poet,  of  all  other  artists, 
should  possess  a  belief  that  shall  at  least  be 
clear  to  himself.  Above  all  other  men  it 
behoves  him,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  brotherhood,  to  be — 

“  One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 

Has  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 

A  passionate  intuition.” 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  heat  at  which 
language  fuses,  and  becomes  the  possible 
vehicle  of  poetical  feeling,  and  the  point  of 
liquefaction  is  never  registered  below  con¬ 
viction,  but  above  it  We  do  not  say 
conviction  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Oxygen 
itself  would  quickly  consume  life,  yet  a 
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man  must  consume  oxygen  to  live.  Con¬ 
viction  alone  will  not  produce  poetry,  but 
it  is  an  essential  component  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  which  alone  poetry  can  be  sus¬ 
tained.  At  the  degree  in  the  mental  ther¬ 
mometer  with  chronicles  conviction,  the 
possibility  of  poetry  begins.  Anything  be¬ 
low  that  lacks  one  of  the  first  condition$ 
of  its  existence. 

The  poetry  that  has  been  produced 
without  due  regard  to  this  essential  quality, 
has  seldom  outlived  its  own  generation  ; 
and,  in  fact,  any  attempt  to  get  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  poetry  out  of  half  belief,  argues  a 
defective  poetical  perception  at  the  outset. 

It  is  possible  indeed,  leaping  to  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme,  to  get  something  like 
poetry  out  of  the  gigantic  and  passionate 
denial  of  Satan  himself,  as  Milton  has 
abundantly  proved ;  or  even,  to  a  certain 
degree,  out  of  the  pagan  abhorrence  to  the 
God  of  Christianity,  as  illustrated  by  a  liv¬ 
ing  poet.  For  waiving  altogether  any 
question  as  to  the  moral  fitness  of  rehabili¬ 
tating  even  under  an  impersonal  or  drama¬ 
tic  mask  that  which,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
majority  of  his  audience,  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  flat  blasphemy,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  reached 
his  highest  poetical  possibility  in  what  we 
may  classify  as  his  ethnical  poems.  With¬ 
out  troubling  ourselves  about  whether  the 
inspiration  comes  from  above  or  below, 
there  is  a  force  about  his  audacious  profa¬ 
nity  that  we  do  not  so  readily  find  in  his 
other  efforts.  Good  or  bad,  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  capacity  for  blasphemy  is  unques¬ 
tionably  une  qualite,  as  the  French  would 
say,  with  their  subtle  substratum  of  mean¬ 
ing. 

In  the  hands  of  a  poet  like  Milton,  the  Ti¬ 
tanic  war  against  heaven  is  capable  ofa  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  diabolical  picturesqueness  ; 
but  the  merely  human  unbelief,  the  dis¬ 
tracting  doubt,  and  the  shuffling  ingenuity 
that  nibbles  at  this  creed  and  that  without 
arriving  at  any  definite  conviction  of  its 
own,  is  the  most  unpoetical  thing  in  the 
world. 

No  amount  of  artistic  skill  can  make  its 
effusions  pleasing.  Seeking  sympathy  and 
finding  none,  they  seem  to  be  all  conceived 
in  the  melancholy  minor,  without  any  of 
the  natural  plaintiveness  of  that  key,  and 
with  a  double  share  of  its  hopeless  dejec¬ 
tion.  There  appears  to  be  a  place  in  the 
realms  of  the  imagination  for  either  God  or 
devil ;  but  u|X)n  the  Laodicean  lukewarm¬ 


ness,  up>on  the  apathetic  neutrality  that  is 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  poetry  turns  her 
back. 

T’o  trace  the  effects  of  scepticism,  and 
the  stem  limitation  put  upon  poetical 
genius  by  the  want  of  that  faith  which  ri¬ 
pens  into  Wordsworth’s  “  passionate  intui¬ 
tion,”  would  open  up  too  wide  a  field,  ex¬ 
tending  as  it  does  through  all  the  infinite 
phases  and  degrees  of  doubt,  from  the 
first  shadowy  suggestion  down  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  utter  denial.  But  that  each  step 
downward  is  hurtful  in  its  degree,  whatever 
disguise  it  assumes,  could  be  easily  proved. 
Even  the  affectation  of  atheism,  as  in  much 
of  Byron’s  poetry,  is  an  artistic  expedient 
fraught  with  infinite  danger  to  the  user  of 
it.  Although  one  feels  that  the  atheism  of 
Byron  is  not  real,  but  in  most  cases  a  mere 
stage  property,  one  gets  thoroughly  sick  of 
it  before  all  his  scowling  heroes ;  the  Laras, 
the  Corsairs,  the  Giaours  are  painted  in  on 
the  same  gloomy  and  threadbare  back¬ 
ground — a  varied  fugue  on  the  one  ever¬ 
lasting  theme— a  change  of  costume,  but 
the  same  old  unhallowed  anatomy  visibly 
sticking  through.  Nothing  short  of  the 
genius  of  Byron  could  have  achieved  even 
a  partial  success  with  such  a  clogging 
nightmare  on  its  back. 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  so  much  re¬ 
gretted  that  atheism  should  prove  such  a 
complete  extinguisher  to  anything  like 
second-rate  poetical  f>ower,  as  that  it 
should  have  sometimes  dragged  down  to 
the  second  place  gifts  that  should  have 
ranked  with  the  highest  It  overshadows 
the  resplendent  genius  of  Shelley  like  a 
black  thunder-cloud  above  a  rainbow,  and 
gives  everything  he  has  left  behind  him  a 
phantasmagoric  and  evanescent  character. 
Reading  his  works  is  like  walking  through 
the  dreamlike  palace  of  Kubla  Khan. 
On  every  side,  and  in  such  profusion  as 
has  never  been  approached  by  man,  lie 
the  potentialities  of  poetry,  but  yet  in  a 
great  measure  only  the  potentialities. 
He  has  left  no  palace  behind  him  worthy 
-of  his  genius  or  his  materials.  If  ever 
mortal  had  the  materials,  and  the  power 
of  the  enchanter  to  call  them  forth,  it  was 
he.  No  one  ever  possessed  in  a  greater 
degree  the  faculty  of  bringing  himself  en 
rappori  with  the  hallucination  of  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

Images  of  the  most  ethereal  tenuity, 
that  would  have  presented  themselves  to 
other  men’s  minds  in  some  vague  and 
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nebulous  way,  stood  forth  to  the  order  of 
that  imperial  imagination  with  the  distinct¬ 
ness  and  precision  of  objective  realities. 
And  yet  with  all  this  power  he  is  still  but 
the  enchanter.  Wherever  you  go  it  is 
fairy-world  still,  and  affords  no  solid 
ground  for  mortal  foot ;  and  though  you 
cannot  resist  its  haunting  beauty,  you  are 
equally  haunted  by  a  sense  of  its  almost 
ghasdy  unreality.  The  kindred  points  of 
heaven  and  home  are  even  more  nearly 
akin  than  they  are  commonly  supposed. 
Shelley’s  inability  to  conceive  a  heaven 
with  a  God  in  it  to  whom  he  could  pay 
reverence,  seemed  to  drain  away  all  hu¬ 
manness  and  homeliness  out  of  him,  until 
his  poetry  became  quite  as  unearthly  as 
his  adverse  critics  judged  it  unheavenly. 
Starving  one  side  of  his  moral  nature,  the 
other  side  was  supersaturated,  and  ren¬ 
dered  morbid  by  an  overflow  of  the  ima¬ 
ginative  secretions  that  should  have  fed 
both.  This  insubstantial  characteristic  of 
his  work  was  unfortunately  one  upon  which 
Shelley  rather  prided  himself.  Writing  to 
a  friend,  he  says  he  “  does  not  deal  in 
flesh  and  blood.”  “  You  might  as  well,” 
says  he,  “  go  to  a  gin-shop  for  a  leg  of 
mutton,  as  expect  anything  earthly  from 
me.”  Tliat  want  of  fixity,  too,  which  the 
absence  of  central  faith  invariably  induces, 
that  want  of  a  fieaceable  mental  anchor¬ 
age  —  the  gr.en  pastures  and  the  still 
waters  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  with  whom, 
however,  he  has  so  much  in  common — 
acts  as  a  continual  drag  on  his  powers. 
There  is  a  provoking  absence  of  that  mas¬ 
sive  and  leonine  repose  which  usually  con¬ 
sorts  with  the  greatest  gifts,  and  which  one 
naturally  looks  for  as  a  concomitant  of 
his.  But  we  look  for  it  in  vain.  He  w-as 
always  in  an  ecstasy,  in  the  somewhat 
lost  but  literal  meaning  of  the  word — al¬ 
ways  out  of  himself  If  his  genius  had  a 
fault,  it  was  too  impressionable.  The 
merest  mouthful  of  the  Delphian  vapor 
put  him  into  fits.  He  was  ever  on  the 
tripod,  and  is  only  a  modem  incarnation 
of  that  priestess  of  Apollo,  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  who  raved  herself  to  death  in 
the  temple.  His  Pegasus  in  this  way  was 
good  for  a  short  run,  but  had  little  waiting 
power.  Consequently,  the  defect  does 
not  interfere  with  the  perfection  of  his 
shorter  lyrics,  which  are  simply  unique  and 
unapproached ;  but  its  limiting  influence 
is  painfully  apparent  in  ail  his  works 
(though  less  marked  in  the  Cenci)  that 


require  any  long  sustained  effort.  The 
deficiency  was  one  well  understood  and 
keenly  felt  by  Shelley  himself.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Godwin,  he  says, — “  I  cannot  but 
be  conscious,  in  much  of  what  I  write,  of 
an  absence  of  that  tranquillity  which  is  the 
attribute  and  accompaniment  of  power.” 

Sad  indeed  that  this  defect,  this  want  of 
reference  to  the  fundamental  key-note  of 
power,  should  have  marred  the  music  of 
such  an  otherwise  heavenly  instrument. 

That  the  atheism — or  at  least  the  pan¬ 
theism — of  Shelley,  was  a  mental  unsound¬ 
ness  of  a  constitutional  and  hereditary 
kind,  does  not,  we  think,  admit  of  a  doubt. 
In  these  days  of  irresponsible  faultiness, 
studded  over  with  dipso-  and  klepto¬ 
maniacs,  when  so  many  are  anxious  to 
prove  that  we  are  “  villains  by  necessity,” 
as  Shakespeare  would  have  put  it, — “  fools 
by  heavenly  compulsion  ;  knaves,  thieves, 
and  treachers  by  spherical  predominance,” 
— we  have  often  wondered  that  some  cha¬ 
ritable  doctrinaire  with  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind  has  never  started  his  atheomaniac. 
If  the  world  could  be  convinced — and 
there  is  no  lack  of  plausible  argument  to 
prove  it — that  the  different  degrees  of  un¬ 
belief  are  frequently  no  more  than  the 
varied  phases  of  mental  disorder,  and 
that  absolute  atheism  itself,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  is  only  an  irresponsible 
mania  proceeding  from  sheer  intellectual 
defect, — if  we  could  only  have  it  settled 
that  our  sceptics,  and  more  especially  our 
cultured  and  scientific  sceptics,  are  what 
they  are  by  “  a  divine  thrusting  on,”  they 
might  possibly  be  taught  to  hold  their 
views  with  a  little  more  humbleness  of 
mind  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  In 
Shelley’s  case,  atheism  was  a  thing  that 
ran  in  the  blood  His  father  seems  to 
have  had  a  fame  for  eccentricity  in  the 
direction  of  profanity,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  the  Chesterfield 
and  Rochefoucauldean  school ;  while 
Shelley  himself  declares — in  an  unpub¬ 
lished  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Rosetti — that 
his  grandfather,  old  Sir  Bysshe,  “  was  a 
complete  atheist,  and  founded  all  his  hopes 
on  annihilation." 

To  a  somewhat  similar  cause — the  want 
of  any  deep-rooted  conviction  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  mind — may  be  attributed,  we  think, 
a  great  deal  of  that  watery  and  Werthery 
instability  that  characterises  too  many  of 
Goethe’s  heroes,  although  in  his  case  in  a 
more  modified  degree.  Goethe’s  unbelief 
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did  not  kick  at  heaven  as  Shelley’s  did  in 
the  Prometheus.  His  scepticism  was  of  a 
milder  and  more  passive  type,  or  perhaps 
it  might  be  more  accurately  described  as 
a  kind  of  moral  juste  milieu,  with  a  singu¬ 
lar  inaccessibility  to  attraction  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  His  moral  sense  was 
insulated,  so  to  speak — encased  by  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  intellect  which  was  an  absolute 
non-conductor.  There  is  no  better  repre¬ 
sentative  than  he  of  the  spirit  described  by 
Tennyson  as 

"  Holding  no  form  of  creed. 

But  contemplating  all.” 

With  less  of  this  power  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  moral  neutrality,  Goethe’s  own 
character,  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  those 
he  created,  would  have  been  much  more 
humanly  and  poetically  complete.  His 
shortcoming  in  the  direction  of  personal 
faith  cannot  be  kept  down,  and  is  con¬ 
tinually  cropping  out  of  his  heroes.  In 
many  of  the  leading  men  he  has  drawn  there 
is  liardly  any  strong  moral  aspiration,  and 
in  some  no  discoverable  preference  or 
predilection  whatever.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  we  can  think  of  is  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  “  Goetx  von  Berlichingen,”  and 
that  was  a  production  almost  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  boyhood,  or  at  least  at  an  age  be¬ 
fore  men  have  begun  to  question  or  doubt. 
There  was  evidently  a  lurking  suspicion  in 
Goethe’s  maturer  mind  that  anything  like 
well-defined  religious  views  in  a  man 
argued  weakness,  and  weakness  was  the 
one  vice  Goethe  abhorred,  even  to  a  weak¬ 
ness.  But  that  he  was  equally  well  con¬ 
vinced,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  femi¬ 
nine  character  could  possibly  be  complete 
without  such  views,  may  lie  as  safely  in¬ 
ferred.  His  women  are  singularly  rich  by 
the  very  excess  of  those  qualities  of  faith 
and  trust  so  conspicuously  awanting  in 
his  men. 

This  absence  of  any  kind  of  moral  par¬ 
tiality  in  the  author  found  its  counter¬ 
part  in  the  moral  tenuity  and  aimless 
vacillation  of  Werther,  Egmont,  Wilhelm 
Meister,  and  Faust.  Beside  the  intense 
purpose  of  Shakespeare’s  heroes,  such 
men  as  these  are  little  better  than  sha¬ 
dows.  Even  in  the  presence  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  secondary  characters — of  his  vil¬ 
lains  even — we  are  never  altogether  out 
of  an  atmosphere  of  faith.  Among  the 
very  worst  there  is  an  implied  recogni¬ 
tion  of  God,  a  power  without  and  be- 
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yond  them,  in  an  accusing  if  not  approv¬ 
ing  conscience. 

Without  any  of  that  modern  moral  at¬ 
titudinising  that  pirouettes  on  a  pivot  of 
its  own  self-consciousness  (and  which 
the  world  could  so  w'ell  do  without),  no 
man’s  work  carries  upon  it  more  clearly 
and  unmistakably  the  marks  of  an  over¬ 
ruling  conviction  and  a  dominant  pur¬ 
pose.  So  evident  is  this  quality  in 
Shakespeare’s  works  that  one  might  al¬ 
most  imagine  that — like  every  fresh  effort 
of  Haydn’s  genius — they  were  com¬ 
menced  with  a  prayer  and  carried  out 
under  the  power  of  old  Herbert’s  motto  : 

“  Think  the  king  sees  thee  still,  for  his  King 
does.” 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration 
in  more  modern  times  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  poetical  faculty  may  be  over¬ 
ridden  and  paralysed  by  the  action  of 
doubt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  and 
writings  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  The 
more  his  life  is  studied,  the  more  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  rise  above  the  common  conven¬ 
tionality  of  doubt,  and  to  represent  the 
highest  possible  phase  of  conscientious 
scepticism — one,  indeed,  of  those  sacrifi¬ 
cial  souls  which  the  Creator  seems  to 
throw  from  Him  at  intervals  into  the 
ocean  of  religious  opinion  to  keep  the 
waters  in  a  healthy  fermentation,  and 
save  them  from  stagnation  by  tradition, 
or  freezing  by  convention  into  mere 
lifeless  forms.  His  case  presents  many 
unique  and  interesting  points.  Differing 
from  Shelley,  inasmuch  as  the  very  ele¬ 
ments  left  out  in  Shelley’s  half-human 
composition  were  amongst  Clough’s  most 
conspicuous  endowments,  —  the  social 
side  of  genius — its  simple  homeliness,  and 
the  keenness  of  its  human  sympathies — 
was  in  him  beautifully  complete.  Differ¬ 
ing,  again,  from  the  scepticism  of  Goethe 
— for  Clough’s  moral  predilections  were 
strong,  and  anything  like  indifference 
was  with  him  impossible — his  scepticism 
seemed  rather  to  rise  out  of  an  almost 
morbid  over-keenness  and  over-sensitive¬ 
ness  to  the  requirements  of  conscience. 
With  a  strong  and  perpetual  craving  for 
some  solid  ground  of  belief,  he  would  yet 
have  no  part  of  his  faith  at  second  hand. 
Following  Clough’s  career  from  his 
school-days  at  Rugby  onwards,  it  is  a 
melancholy  and  even  a  humiliating  thing 
to  find  how  much  even  of  the  unseen  and 
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spiritual  force  of  a  great  man’s  mind  is 
overruled  by  the  irresponsible  circum¬ 
stance  of  its  earthly  surroundings.  With 
all  its  unquestionable  excellences,  there 
was  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  Rugby  training 
under  the  Arnold  regime.  In  many  cases 
— and  these  cases  necessarily  the  most 
important — it  had  a  tendency  to  over¬ 
stimulate  the  moral  sense.  It  sent  boys 
out  into  the  woild  with  a  dangerously 
premature  moral  equipment ;  an  educa¬ 
tion  that  yielded  a  good  deal  of  dogmatic 
brain-force,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  intel¬ 
lectual  accuracy  and  the  finer  moral  dis¬ 
criminations.  An  old  head  upon  young 
shoulders  is  a  doubtful  blessing  in  any 
case ;  but  when  it  takes  the  special  form 
of  an  adult  faith  grafted  on  a  spiritual 
anatomy  whose  bones  are  set  not  yet, 
theie  is  no  doubt  in  the  matter.  With 
the  great  majority  of  strong  natures,  it  is 
simply  the  best  conceivable  arrangement 
for  ultimate  moral  shipwreck.  Not  the 
most  carefully  administered  education, 
accompanied  by  the  utmost  solicitude  of 
parents,  can  ever  take  that  highest  part 
of  every  man’s  education  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  Maker.  Father  or  mother 
or  teacher  may  in  some  measure  mould 
the  outward  frame,  but  God  alone  can 
breathe  into  its  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  make  such  an  education  a  living 
thing.  Clough  (who  by  the  inherent 
tendency  of  his  nature  would  have  been 
a  seeker  after  God,  had  he  had  no  higher 
advantages  than  a  heathen)  has  always 
seemed  to  us  to  have  been  the  victim  of 
a  premature  moral  development.  He 
came  from  Rugby,  with  the  Arnold  mint- 
marks  fresh  and  strong  upon  him.  with 
his  mind  fully  made  up,  and  an  amiable 
determination  to  do  battle,  if  need  be, 
for  all  the  theories  of  his  worthy  master. 
But  man  proposes,  God  disposes.  A 
moral  influence  was  lying  in  wait  for  him 
that  he  had  never  taken  into  account, 
and  which  proved  to  be  the  turning- 
point  of  his  life.  When  hfe  went  into  re¬ 
sidence  at  Oxford  in  r836,  the  Tractarian 
movement  was  at  its  height.  Newman 
was  stretching  out,  through  pulpit  and 
platform,  through  verse  and  prose,  those 
subtle  prehensile  tentacles  of  his,  that 
touched  so  softly,  and  yet  have  closed  so 
firmly,  upon  modern  thought.  It  was  an 
atmosphere  Clough  had  never  breathed 
before,  and  it  proved,  too  much  for  his 
tender  years.  Speaking  of  it  afterwards, 


he  says  that  for  a  long  time  he  was  “  like 
a  straw  drawn  up  the  draught  of  a  chim¬ 
ney.” 

The  fierce  struggle  he  passed  through 
can  never  be  altogether  known,  and  is 
only  shadowed  here  and  there  in  his 
poems,  and  a  few  chance  exclamations  in 
his  correspondence  ;  but  of  the  severity 
of  it  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  mind 
was  not  altogether  unhorsed — he  had  too 
firm  a  seat  for  that — but  he  may  be  said 
to  have  lost  his  stirrups,  and  never  again 
to  have  recovered  them  until  the  harrow¬ 
ing  interregnum  that  dates  between 
doubt  and  well-assured  belief  had  done 
its  work  upon  him,  and  worn  him  down 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Torture  like 
his  turns  the  confident  cant  of  you^r  easy- 
minded  believer  into  something  that  al¬ 
most  approaches  blasphemy. 

All  that  he  suflered  in  that  pitiless 
purgatory  will  never  be  revealed — that 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  so  thickly 
strewn  with  the  bones  of  the  spiritually 
dead,  by  what  inscrutable  decree  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  we  know  not ;  but  that  all  was 
borne  without  a  murmur,  and  with  a  rare 
humility  and  integrity,  his  life  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee.  With  all  his  doubts  and 
difficulties,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
question  the  catholicity  of  the  Church 
that  refused  to  extend  to  him  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Laban,  “  Come  in,  thou  blessed  oj 
the  Ij>rd :  why  standest  thou  without!" 

But  for  the  fate  that  brought  him  so 
directly  under  the  wheels  of  the  Tracta¬ 
rian  movement,  he  might  have  been  liv¬ 
ing  yet ;  and  few,  who  have  paid  his 
works  any  attention,  will  doubt  but  that 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
living  men.  That  this  unfortunate  inter¬ 
ruption  and  harassing  mental  conflict 
fatally  interfered  with  his  aesthetic  deve¬ 
lopment  as  a  successful  poet,  is  very 
abundantly  proved  by  nearly  all  the 
poetry  he  has  written.  He  carried  his 
doubts  about  him  by  force  of  habit,  and 
not  least  doubted  his  own  powers,  and  the 
quality  of  his  own  productions.  His 
doubts  to  him  indeed 

"  Were  traitors. 

And  made  him  lose  the  good  he  might  have  won, 
By  fearing  to  attempt." 

He  kept  his  most  important  poem,  the 
“  Amours  de  Voyage,”  in  MS.  beside  him 
for  nine  years,  and  only  published  it  at 
last  in  a  kind  of  modestly  furtive  way  in 
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an  American  periodical — the  ‘  Atlantic 
Monthly.’  His  doubt  seemed  to  find  him 
out  and  to  hunt  him  to  cover  whenever  and 
wherever  he  ventured  out.  He  could  not 
escape  it.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him, 
but,  in  his  own  melancholy  words,  “  to 
pace  the  sad  confusion  through."  Raf¬ 
fled  and  tempest-tost  by  conflicting  opi¬ 
nions,  he  exclaims,  in  one  of  his  poems  : 

“  O  may  we  for  assurance’  sake 
Some  arbitrary  judgment  take, 

And  wilfully  pronounce  it  true.” 

We  almost  wish  he  could  have  done  so, 
even  at  some  little  intellectual  sacrifice. 
But  that  was  just  the  thing  he  could  not 
do.  He  was  too  keenly  suspicious  of  his 
intellectual  life.  With  him  there  was  no 
deeper  form  of  dishonesty  than  that 
which  shrinks  from  its  own  conviction. 
'I’here  never  was  a  character  more  spot¬ 
lessly  free  from  anything  even  approach¬ 
ing  compromise  in  this  respect.  His  in¬ 
tellectual  honesty  was  without  a  flaw. 
Everything  went  down  before  hisconvic- 
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tions — his  living  at  Oxford  (it  should  not 
be  forgot  that  in  his  iwsition  pecuniary 
sacrifice  meant  poverty),  and  with  it,  in 
many  men's  eyes,  his  social  status  as 
well.  And  last,  what  to  him  was  of  far 
more  value  than  these,  the  confidence  of 
his  dearest  friends,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  list  Arnold  himself.  Happiness, 
health,  all  went ;  and  in  their  place,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  his  own,  came  “  spiritual 
vertigo  and  megrims  unutterable,”  and 
loneliness  and  misery.  Everything  his 
conscience  required  of  him  was  paid 
down  to  the  last  farthing.  All  was  given 
away,  till  only  his  great  unrooted  honesty 
remained  to  him.  Religion  would  in¬ 
deed  be  a  rhapsody  of  words  if  in  such  a 
case  a  man  could  not  spend  his  life  and 
yet  in  the  highest  sense  possess  it.  lVAo~ 
soever  shall  lose  his  life  shall  preserve  it. 
It  is  a  beautiful  belief,  and  it  never  was 
beat  out  into  the  metal  of  actual  hard 
fact  with  a  sublimer  self-denial  than  in 
the  life  of  Clough. — Blackwood's  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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If,  as  many  counsel,  we  are  to  aban¬ 
don  altogether  our  settlements  on  the 
(.old  Coast  after  the  infliction  on  Coffee 
Calcalliof  exemplary  punishment  for  the 
insult  he  has  i)ut  upon  the  British  flag, 
the  abandonment  will  hardly  entail  the 
wrench  of  many  plea?ant  associations  or 
memories.  If  the  impending  campaign 
prove  a  success,  in  that  success  there  will 
be  but  little  triumph  ;  and  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  our  occupation  of  the  Cold  Coast 
is  a  long  dreary  vista  of  innumerable 
deaths ;  of  miserable  defeats  interspers¬ 
ed  with  trumpery  victories  and  tempo¬ 
rising  negotiations  with  truculent  barba¬ 
rians  ;  of  vain  attempts  to  civilise  the  old 
Adam  out  of  the  mean,  skulking,  and 
double-faced  coast  tribes  ;  and  of  British 
mercantile  cupidity  overriding  the  dic¬ 
tates  not  of  patriotism  alone,  but  of  com¬ 
mon  honesty.  A  solitary  literary  and 
feminine  association  is  linked  with  the 
|)estilential  coast,  and  that  association 
shares  the  common  attribute  of  being  a 
mournful  one.  On  one  of  the  stones 
that  pave  the  court-yard  of  Ca|)e  Coast 
Castle  are  the  initials  “  I..  R.  I..,”  and 
under  that  stone  sleeps  the  hapless  gifted 
poetess,  Lctitia  Elizabeth  Landon. 


There  were  veritable  jmets  in  the  land 
in  those  days,  when  William  Jerdan 
printed  in  his  Literary  Gazette  a  few 
short  poems  with  the  initials  “  I..  E.  I..” 
affixed — poets  in  the  blaze  of  whose  fame 
poetasters  withered  up.  But  L.  E.  I..  was 
no  poetaster,  and  the  verses  in  the  Idte- 
rary  Gazette  attracted  comment  and 
commendation.  Longer  poems  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and  the  reading  and  inquisitive 
public  came  to  know  that  she,  of  whose 
name  the  letters  L.  E.  L.  were  the  ini¬ 
tials,  was  a  girl  not  yet  twenty,  who,  born 
in  1802  in  a  London  suburb,  had  sf)ent 
many  years  of  her  youth  in  beautiful 
rustic  scenery  in  Hertfordshire,  and  who, 
her  father  having  died  poor  w'hile  she 
was  yet  a  child,  was  maintaining  herself 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  lite¬ 
rary  work  which  William  Jerdan  gave 
her  the  opportunity  of  doing.  By-and- 
by  the  young  poetess  became  more  and 
more  famous,  and  as  its  manner  is,  the 
reading  and  inquisitive  public  became 
the  scandal-mongering  public,  with  the 
result  of  causing  the  keenest  anguish  to 
the  sensitive  and  innocent  woman.  But 
she  continued  to  work,  and  lived  down 
the  baseless  calumnies  that  had  so 
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wounded  her.  Her  earliest  volunoe 
(published  in  1821)  was  “The  Fate  of 
Adelaide;”  but  the  poem  by  which  she 
is  best  known  to  the  present  generation 
of  p>oetry-readers  is  “  The  Improvisa- 
trice."  This  work,  like  most  of  L.  E. 
L.’s  poetry,  is  characterised  by  richness 
of  fancy  and  romantic  melancholy  of 
sentiment.  The  sadness  of  tone  which 
marked  her  poems  was  purely  imagina¬ 
tive  ;  for  Miss  Landon  was  cheerful  and 
even  buoyant  in  disposition,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  possessing  many  charms  of 
form  and  manner.  Blunt  Jamie  Hogg, 
in  his  sincere  uncouth  fashion,  owned  to 
the  spell.  He  had  severely  —  indeed 
coarsely — criticised  the  lady’s  poetry,  and 
obviously  had  no  intention  of  liking  the 
authoress  any  better  than  her  work.  But 
when  he  met  her  for  the  first  time  he  did 
homage  in  the  q.^aint  exclamation,  “  I 
didna  think  ye  had  been  sae  bonny,”  and 
the  pair  straightway  became  friends. 

Gifted  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  L.  E. 
L.  was  still  a  single  woman  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  She  had  indeed,  not  long 
before,  been  engaged  to  be  married,  but 
with  the  rumor  of  the  intended  marriage, 
the  croak  of  slander  had  recommenced, 
and  although  the  investigation  of  friends 
had  proVed  that  “  the  falsehood  was  as 
vile  as  its  fabrication  was  obscure,”  the 
high-spirited  woman  chose  to  break  off 
the  engagement,  at  the  cost  to  herself  of 
months  of  mental  agony  and  bodily  suf¬ 
fering. 

She  had  recovered  her  health,  at  least 
partly  her  mental  tone,  and  in  the  early 
summer  of  the  year  1838  was  residing  at 
Hampstead,  on  a  visit  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Forster,  late  member  for  Berwick. 
One  morning  after  breakfast  that  gentle¬ 
man  came  into  the  library  with  a  bundle 
of  papers  in  his  hand,  and,  holding  them 
out  to  her,  said  :  “  If  you  are  not  better 

engaged,  you  will  perhaps  find  some 
amusement  in  reading  these.  They  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  them,  and  who  dines  here  to¬ 
day.”  The  “  gentleman  who  dines  here 
to-day”  was  Mr.  George  Maclean,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  an  able  and 
gallant  Scottish  gentleman,  who,  with 
very  inadequate  means,  had  for  years 
successfully  maintained  British  suprema¬ 
cy  in  the  turbulent  district  over  which  he 
held  sway,  and  was  now  at  home  on 
leave,  after  having  brought  to  a  satisfac¬ 


tory  end  an  expedition  which  it  had  been 
necessary  for  him  to  undertake  against 
a  recalcitrant  native  tribe.  The  papers 
contained  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Maclean’s 
expedition  against  those  Appolonians, 
and  the  fair  reader,  as  she  afterwards 
told  a  friend,  was  as  much  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  narration  as  interested 
in  the  extraordinary  scenes  described. 
She  amused  her  fancy  in  picturing  to 
herself  the  appearance  of  the  hero  of 
these  exploits,  and  had  satisfactorily  ar¬ 
ranged  it  in  her  own  mind,  that  he  must 
be  some  grey-haired  oft'icer,  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sternness  and  l>enevolence  in  his 
countenance  But  Mr.  Maclean  turned 
out  to  be,  in  the  lady’s  own  words,  “  a 
very  fine  and  fashionable-looking  man  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  the  acquaintance 
thus  began,  ripened  into  marriage,  which 
took  place  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
This  marriage,  it  has  been  said,  is  expli¬ 
cable  “  only  by  a  yearning  on  the  part  of 
the  slandered  lady  to  go,  no  matter 
whither,  from  England.”  That  this  con¬ 
struction  is  unjust  and  unkind  there 
seems  abundant  evidence  to  show  ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
marriage  was  one  of  true  and  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  affection.* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclean  sailed  for  Cape 
Coast  early  in  July.  Cheerful  and  hope¬ 
ful  letters,  written  by  the  lady,  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  her  friends  in  England,  and 
during  the  voyage  were  written  also  two 
poems,  the  “  Polar  Star”  and  “  Night  at 
Sea,”  which  are  among  her  happiest  pro¬ 
ductions.  After  her  arrival  at  Cape 
Coast,  her  friends  heard  but  seldom  from 
her ;  but  her  letters  are,  as  of  old, 
amusing,  with  regrets  for  the  past,  ner¬ 
vousness  for  the  present,  and  hope  for 
the  future.  In  addition,  they  contain 
some  anxious  remarks  about  pecuniary 
matters  ;  things  which  she  required  from 
England,  “  must  not  be  bought  unless 
cheap;  and  Mr.  Ackermann  must  pay 
the  five  pounds.” 

Before  the  year  was  out,  a  thrill  rang 
through  England  at  the  news  that  L.  E. 
L.  had  been  found  lying  dead  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  rooms  in. the  Cape 
Coast  Castle  Government  House,  grasp¬ 
ing  in  her  hand  an  empty  phial  that  had 

*  A  very  different  version  of  some  of  these 
events  is  given  in  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen’s  Chap¬ 
ters  of  A  utobi  ^raphy  on  the  authority  of  Bulwer 
and  others. — Ed.  Eclectic. 
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contained  prussic  acid.  All  sorts  of  out¬ 
rageous  reports  immediately  came  into 
circulation,  and  were  eagerly  believed. 
It  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  there 
was  a  dark  secluded  portion  of  the  castle 
into  which  Mrs.  Maclean  was  never  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  that  there  the  Governor  kept, 
some  said  an  African  mistress,  others  a 
harem  of  black  women.  Some  openly 
accused  Governor  Maclean  of  having 
murdered  his  wife,  others,  a  shade  less 
unscrupulous,  laid  it  down  that  Mrs. 
Maclean  had  been  driven  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide  by  the  cruelty  and  infidelity  of  her 
husband.  It  was  said  that  letters  which 
had  been  written  to  intimate  friends  by 
Mrs.  Maclean  just  before  her  death  con¬ 
tained  complaints  of  her  husband’s  un¬ 
kindness.  The  coroner’s  inquest  on  the 
spot  found  that  Mrs.  Maclean’s  death 
had  been  caused  by  an  overdose  of 
Scheele’s  preparation  of  prussic  acid, 
taken  inadvertently.  But  quidnuncs  sig¬ 
nificantly  pointed  out  that  there  had 
been  no  post-mortem  examination,  asked 
what  evidence  there  was  that  the  phial 
had  contained  prussic  acid,  except  that 
it  was  so  labelled,  and  wagged  their 
heads,  and  knitted  their  brows.  Then 
Mrs.  Bailey,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  her 
maid,  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Maclean  to 
Cape  Coast,  came  back  to  England  with 
a  budgetful  of  ugly  stories.  In  all  Eng¬ 
land  at  that  time,  and,  indeed,  for  years 
after,  there  was  no  better  abused  man 
than  Governor  Maclean. 

The  little  circle  of  British  residents  on 
the  Gold  Coast  were  well  aware  that  in 
all  this  their  chief  was  grossly  maligned, 
but  they  could  do  little  to  sway  public 
opinion  at  home,  and,  indeed,  they  seem 
to  have  been  not  agreed  among  them¬ 
selves  w’hether  the  unfortunate  lady  died 
from  the  effects  of  prussic  acid,  or  of 
some  sudden  spasm  of  the  heart.  There 
could  have  been  no  discrepancy  of  opi¬ 
nion  on  this  score,  if  a  post-mortem  exa¬ 
mination  had  been  made,  and  for  every 
reason  the  omission  to  make  this  investi¬ 
gation  was  unfortunate.  Governor  Mac- 
lean  retur^ijed  to  Europe  for  a  short  visit, 
about  seven  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  find  his  character  beset  with  hints 
and  rumors  too  intangible  for  him  to 
grapple  with.  He  went  back  very  soon 
to  his  distant  African  home,  and  died 
there  in  1847.  The  stone  that  covers  her 
husband’s  body  lies  by  the  side  of  that 
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other  stone  of  which  we  have  spoken,  as 
having  graven  on  it  the  initials  L.  E.  L. 
Husband  and  wife  “  now  sleep  side  by 
side  on  that  lone  shore,  insensible  alike 
to  the  praise  and  the  censure  of  the 
world.” 

It  was  not  until  1853  that  the  facts  of 
this  sad  story  were  told  in  print  by  one 
who  could  not  but  know  them  better  than 
any  one  else.  Mr.  Brodie  Cruikshank 
was  an  official  of  position  on  the  Gold 
Coast  when  Governor  Maclean  brought 
thither  his  bride.  He  was  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy  with  the  couple  during  the 
period,  between  their  arrival  and  the  sud¬ 
den  end  of  Mrs.  Maclean  ;  he  spent  with 
them  the  evening  before  that  sad  event ; 
and  he  was  among  the  first  summoned  to* 
the  chamber  in  which  lay  the  lifeless  form; 
of  poor  L.  E.  L.  It  will  be  conceded 
that  he  was  entitled  to  give  his  te.stimony 
with  some  authority  on  the  subject,  and 
further  that  no  reason  can  be  adduced 
why  that  testimony  should  be  warped  or- 
other  than  impartial.  In  his  volume,. 
“  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast,” 
Mr.  Cruikshank  devoted  a  chapter  to  the 
episode,  the  substance  of  which  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  condense. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclean  landed  at  Cape 
Coast  on  the  15th  August,  1838.  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  who  was  at  the  time  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Fort  of  Anamaboe,  had  been 
ill,  and  was  unable  to  be  at  head-quar¬ 
ters  to  receive  his  chief.  He,  however, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Maclean  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  arrival ;  and  some  days  after¬ 
wards,  the  governor  being  very  unwell, 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  an  answer 
from  Mrs.  Maclean,  in  which  that  lady 
said  that  she  could. not  write  to  him  as  a 
stranger,  as  she  felt  already  to  have  made 
his  acquaintance  through  her  husband’s 
report.  The  letter  concluded  with  an 
invitation  to  Mr.  Cruikshank  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  for  change  of 
air,  with  which  he  complied  three  weeks 
later.  He  found  that  Governor  Maclean 
was  confined  to  bed  by  serious  illness,, 
but  was  hurried  away  to  his  bedroom  by 
Mrs.  Maclean  with  the  remark,  “  You  are 
a  privileged  person,  Mr.  Cruikshank,  for 
I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  every  one  that 
is  admitted  here.”  Cruikshank  took  a 
seat  beside  the  governor’s  bed,  upon* 
which  Mrs.  Maclean  sat  down,  arranging 
the  clothes  about  her  husband  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  and  the  three 
3* 
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chatted  together  for  some  hours,  Mrs. 
Maclean  laughingly  recounting  her  expe¬ 
riences  of  roughing  it  in  Africa,  and 
commenting  with  the  greatest  frankness 
and  good  humor  on  what  struck  her  as 
the  oddities  in  her  new  state  of  society ; 
she  pointed  to  a  temporary  bed  which 
had  been  made  for  her  on  the  floor,  and 
said  that  Mr.  Maclean’s  sufferings  had 
been  so  great  for  some  nights,  that  the 
little  sleep  that  she  had  got  had  been 
taken  there.  Cruikshank’s  visit  lasted 
for  a  week,  during  which  time  he  spent 
many  agreeable  hours  in  Mrs.  Maclean’s 
sitting-room,  where  he  was  entertained 
with  the  most  lively  conversation.  Mrs. 
Maclean’s  greatest  delight  seemed  to  be 
to  talk  of  her  friends  in  England.  She 
often  spoke  of  those  who  had  befriended 
her,  or  even  done  her  an  ordinary  cour¬ 
tesy,  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  be¬ 
spoke  a  heart  overflowing  with  natural 
kindness.  It  appeared  to  give  her  great 
pleasure  to  talk  of  her  husband,  and  it 
was  a  source  of  pure  delight  to  her  to 
perceive  how  highly  he  was  estimated  as 
■a  governor. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  was  about  to  proceed 
to  England,  and  having  to  make  his  pre¬ 
parations  went  back  to  Anamaboe,  re¬ 
turning  to  Cape  Coast  only  to  spend  the 
last  week  of  his  stay  in  the  settlement. 
He  found  Mrs.  Maclean  already  greatly 
acclimatised  to  her  new  manner  of  life. 
She  was  the  only  Eurojiean  lady  in  the 
place,  and  had  quite  enchanted  the  little 
coterie.  Her  husband  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a 
dinner  given  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
fulfilled  the  functions  of  governor  during 
his  absence,  and  Mrs.  Maclean  had  ac¬ 
companied  her  husband  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  been  made  very  happy,  as  she 
told  Mr.  Cruikshank,  to  hear  her.  hus¬ 
band’s  services  so  fully  recognised  as 
they  had  been  in  the  various  speeches. 
She  confessed  that  she  had  been  very 
agreeably  surprised  to  find,  in  such  an 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world,  a  so¬ 
ciety  composed  of  so  many  agreeable  and 
well-educated  men ;  and  the  kindness 
and  attentions  with  which  she  had  been 
received  had  been  very  flattering  and 
gratifying.  The  state  of  Mr.  Maclean’s 
health  was  alone  delaying  a  round  of  in¬ 
vitations  from  the  merchants  to  welcome 
her  to  the  country.  She  had  also  had  a 
ride  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  the  natives. 


and  had  been  equally  amused  by  their 
good  humor,  and  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  Every  morning 
was  bringing  her  some  new  mark  of  at¬ 
tention,  now  some  fruit,  now  some  flow¬ 
ers,  now  some  engravings.  Indeed,  she 
was  afraid  that  so  much  kindness  would 
spoil  her. 

The  domestic  arrangements  afforded 
illimitable  scope  for  fun.  Her  perplexi¬ 
ties  about  housekeeping,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  anything  to  eat,  and  the  blunders 
of  the  servants,  were  all  the  subjects  of 
her  amusing  comments.  But  the  greatest 
bugbear  of  all  appeared  to  be  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  study,  the  “-cockloft  ’’  as  it  was  call¬ 
ed.  Here  he  had  collected  all  his  books, 
chronometers,  telescopes,  artificial  hori¬ 
zons,  sextants,  &c.  His  letters  and  pa¬ 
pers  were  all  littered  on  a  table  in  such 
confusion  that  no  one  but  himself  knew 
where  to  find  anything ;  he  had  as  great 
a  horror  of  the  “  womankind  ’’  meddling 
with  this  mass  of  confusion  as  the  Anti¬ 
quary  himself,  and  Mrs.  Maclean  could 
never  enter  the  room  without  the  dread 
of  overturning  something.  Mr.  Cruik¬ 
shank  has  the  idea  that  the  “  story  of  the 
dark  secluded  portion  of  the  castle,” 
may  have  been  built  upon  some  fanciful 
picture  of  this  “  dreadful  cockloft,”  which 
Mrs.  Maclean  may  have  given  in  some 
of  her  letters  to  her  friends.  A  landing 
only  three  feet  wide  divided  this  apart¬ 
ment  from  her  own  dressing  room. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  was  to  sail  on  the  i6th 
of  October,  and  he  dined  and  spent  the 
evening  of  the  15th  with  the  governor 
and  his  wife.  It  was,  says  he,  a  night  in 
every  respect  to  be  remembered.  Mrs. 
Maclean  appeared  to  dwell  with  much 
pleasure  on  the  idea  that  he  would  so 
soon  see  her  friends  in  England  and  be 
able  to  give  them  a  report  of  her  wel¬ 
fare.  As  she  spoke  of  them  a  shade  of 
sadness  overspread  her  expressive  coun¬ 
tenance,  but  it  was  soon  chased  away  by 
some  bright  thought.  Her  parting  words 
were,  “You  will  tell  Mr.  F.  that  I  am 
not  tired  yet.  He  told  me  I  should  re¬ 
turn  by  the  ship  that  brought  me  out; 
but  I  knew  he  was  mistaken.” 

Next  morning  Mr.  Cruikshank  was 
breakfasting  with  a  friend,  when  a  ser¬ 
vant  burst  into  the  room,  and  exclaim¬ 
ed, — 

“  You  are  wanted  in  the  fort.  Mr. 
Maclean  is  dead !” 
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Hurrying  to  the  castle  with  the  friend, 
they  found  at  the  gate  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Maclean,  who  had  been  in  perfect  health 
when  Cruikshank  had  parted  with  her 
over  night,  that  was  dead.  They  entered 
the  room,  where  all  that  was  mortal  of 
poor  L.  E.  L.  was  stretched  on  the  bed. 
Dr.  Cobbold  rose  up  from  close  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  face,  and  told  them  she 
was  in  very  truth  dead.  Cruikshank 
could  not  at  first  realise  the  tidings. 
“  My  heart,”  he  says,  “  would  not  believe 
it.  It  seemed  impossible  that  she,  from 
whom  I  had  parted  not  many  hours  be¬ 
fore,  so  full  of  life  and  energy,  could  be 
so  suddenly  struck  down.  1  seized  her 
hand,  and  gazed  .upon  her  face.  The 
expression  was  calm  and  meaningless. 
Her  eyes  were  open,  fixed  and  protrud¬ 
ing.  The  chill  of  death  was  upon  her. 
For  some  time  my  thoughts  could  not 
take  any  shape  or  form.  A  dead  weight 
seemed  to  press  with  a  numbing  power 
on  all  my  senses.” 

When  he  and  the  others  had  some¬ 
what  recovered  from  the  shock,  it  was 
determined  that  a  coroner’s  inquest 
should  immediately  be  held.  Cruik¬ 
shank  went  to  announce  this  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Maclean,  who  was  in  a  state  of  crush¬ 
ed,  half-unconscious  prostration.  “  Yes,” 
said  he,  “  for  God’s  sake,  yes,  do  every¬ 
thing  that  can  throw  any  light  on  this 
awful  visitation.” 

The  evidence  elicited  little.  The  poor 
lady  had  risen  and  left  her  husband’s 
bedroom  about  seven,  and  gone  to  her 
own  dressing-room.  Before  proceeding 
to  dress  she  had  occupied  herself  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  writing  letters,  she 
then  called  her  servant  Mrs.  Bailey,  and 
sent  her  to  a  store-room  to  fetch  some 
pomatum.  When  Mrs.  Bailey  returned, 
having  been  absent  only  a  few  minutes, 
she  found  difficulty  in  opening  the  door 
on  account  of  a  weight  which  appeared 
to  be  pressing  against  it.  She  pushed 
open  the  door  and  found  that  the  ob¬ 
struction  was  the  senseless  body  of  her 
mistress.  She  immediately  called  Mr. 
Maclean,  and  Dr.  Cobbold  was  sent  for, 
but  from  the  first  moment  of  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  body  on  the  floor  there  had 
not  appeared  any  symptom  of  life.  Mrs. 
Bailey  further  asserted  that  she  had 
found  in  her  mistress’s  hand  a  small 
phial,  which  she  removed  and  placed  on 
the  toilet-table.  Mrs.  Maclean  had  ap¬ 


peared  well  when  Mrs.  Bailey  had  left 
her  to  fetch  the  pomatum,  and  she  had 
observed  in  her  mistress  no  appearance 
of  unhappiness. 

Governor  Maclean  stated  that  his  wife 
had  left  him  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  that  he  had  never  seen  her  again  in 
life.  When  called  to  her  dressing-room 
he  had  observed  a  small  phial  on  the 
toilet-table,  and  had  asked  Mrs.  Bailey 
where  it  had  come  from,  when  she  told 
him  that  she  had  found  it  in  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
lean’s  hand.  This  phial  had  contained 
Scheele’s  preparation  of  prussic  acid, 
which  his  wife  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  use  of  for  severe  fits  of  spasms  to 
which  she  was  subject.  She  had  made 
use  of  it  once  to  his  knowledge  on  the 
passage  from  England.  He  was  greatly 
averse  to  her  using  so  dangerous  a  medi¬ 
cine,  and  had  wished  to  throw  it  over¬ 
board,  when  she  entreated  him  not  to  do 
so,  as  she  must  die  without  it.  There 
had  been  no  unkindness  or  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  wife. 

Dr.  Cobbold  had  not  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  a  post-mortem  examination, as  he 
had  been  requested  to  do,  since  he  felt 
persuaded  that  Mrs.  Maclean  had  died 
by  prussic  acid.  He  was  led  to  this 
conclusion  from  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes  of  the  deceased,  and  he  believed 
that  he  could  detect  the  smell  of  the  prus¬ 
sic  acid  about  her  person.  Mr.  Cruik¬ 
shank  testified  that  when  he  had  left  at  a 
very  late  hour  on  the  preceding  evening 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclean  appeared  on  the 
happiest  terms  with  each  other.  On  the 
lady’s  writing-desk  lay  a  letter,  not  yet 
folded,  which  she  had  written  on  the  fa¬ 
tal  morning,  and  the  end  of  which  was 
scarcely  dry  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  her  death.  This  letter,  which  was 
read  at  the  inquest,  was  to  a  lady  in 
England  on  whom  she  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  should  call.  It 
was  written  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  gave 
no  indication  of  unhappiness.  In  the 
postscript — the  last  words  she  ever  wrote 
— she  recommended  Mr.  Cruikshank  to 
the  kind  attentions  of  her  friend. 

With  the  evidence  before  them  it  was 
impossible  for  the  jury  to  entertain  for 
an  instant  the  idea  that  the  unfortunate 
lady  had  wilfully  destroyed  herself.  On 
the  other  hand,  considering  the  evidence 
respecting  the  phial,  the  habit  of  making 
use  of  this  dangerous  medicine,  and  the 
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decided  opinion  of  the  doctor  that  her 
death  was  caused  by  it,  it  seemed  equal¬ 
ly  clear  that  they  must  attribute  her 
death  to  this  cause.  Their  verdict, 
therefore,  was  that  Mrs.  Maclean  died 
from  an  overdose  of  Scheele’s  prepara¬ 
tion  of  prussic  acid  taken  inadvertently. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  concurred  in  this  ver¬ 
dict  at  the  time,  but  subsequently,  from 


reasons  which  seem  not  over  convincing, 
became  imbued  with  the  belief  that  the 
unfortunate  lady  died  in  a  fit,  and  that 
Mrs.  Bailey  lied  when  she  said  she  found 
the  phial  in  her  mistress’s  hand.  The 
point  is  one  of  no  great  importance, 'while 
the  death  of  L.  E.  L.  stands  accounted 
for  to  the  exclusion  of  the  idea  either  of 
suicide  or  foul  play. — St  Pauf s. 
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The  present  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  styled  by  his  followers  Charles  VII., 
and  by  the  world  at  large  Don  Carlos  de 
Bourbon,  Duke  of  Madrid,  is  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  having  been  bom  in  Austria, 
m  March  1848.  He  is  a  powerful-look¬ 
ing,  dark-haired  man,  about  six  feet  one, 
and  of  frank,  somewhat  curt  manner.  His 
face,  since  he  began  to  wear  a  full  beard, 
has  become  quite  handsome,  though  a 
slightly  slobbering  aspect  of  his  mouth, 
not  being  in  harmony  with  his  manly 
physical  appearance,  spoils  somewhat  the 
first  pleasing  impression.  He  is  a  man 
easy  of  access,  without  any  trace  of  haugh¬ 
tiness  ;  and  when  seen  on  horseback  at  a 
certain  distance,  especially  when  saluting 
people,  and  frankly  taking  off  his  Basque 
cap,  has  something  picturesque  about  him. 
His  ways  in  private  life  remind  one  very 
much  of  those  of  a  younger  son  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  nobleman’s  family ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
would  undergo  for  a  while  any  amount  of 
hardship  with  great  serenity  of  temper. 
Of  the  sovereign,  the  statesman,  or  the 
warrior  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  him. 
But  he  is  very  fond  of  playing  the  part  of 
a  prince ;  that  is  to  say,  of  lording  it  over 
everybody,  in  the  old  fashion  of  Spanish 
kings,  not  excluding  even  his  councillors, 
some  of  whom  are  thrice  his  age ;  and  of 
surrounding  himself  with  a  large  number 
of  chamberlains,  aide-de-camps,  secreta¬ 
ries,  and  similar  people,  all  of  whom  have 
no  other  merit,  or  duty,  than  that  of  flat¬ 
tering  his  pride.  I  saw,  myself,  genuine 
Spanish  noblemen  carrying  away  slops 
after  Don  Carlos  had  washed  himself,  and 
busily  engaged  in  seeing  that  his  top-boots 
and  spurs  were  properly  polished.  He  is 
undoubtedly  a  religious  man,  but  there  is 
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much  less  bigotry  about  him  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  and,  for  all  I  could 
observe,  the  Spanish  clergy  do  not  seem 
to  exercise  any  undue  influence  on  his 
mind.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  him  marching 
for  weeks  without  having  a  single  curd  on 
his  staff,  or  at  his  table  ;  but  in  every  vil¬ 
lage  he  comes  to,  he  goes,  first  of  all,  to 
the  church,  and  pays  a  visit  to  the  local 
priest.  Like  the  majority  of  Spaniards,  he 
is  a  bad  horseman,  and  in  about  a  month’s 
time  I  saw  him  ruin  three  excellent  horses. 
At  the  same  time  he  likes  very  much  to 
ride,  and  evidently  thinks  that  he  looks  a 
fine  cavalier ;  and  so  he  does  with  his 
glistening  black  beard,  his  dark  blue  hus¬ 
sar  uniform,  the  stars  on  his  breast,  his  red 
trousers,  his  high  circus  boots,  and  his  red 
cap  with  the  golden  tassel. 

His  political  notions  seem  to  be  of  a 
very  unsettled  character.  At  all  events, 
each  time  I  happened  to  talk  to  him,  or 
listen  when  he  talked  to  some  one  else,  on 
political  subjects,  I  was  never  able  to  make 
out  what  was  the  substance  of  his  views. 
Sometimes  he  seemed  quite  a  common¬ 
place  Liberal  of  our  own  time  ;  at  other 
times  his  utterances  seemed  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  most  old-fashioned  traditions 
of  Spanish  absolutism.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  he  would  make  a  pretty  fair  consti¬ 
tutional  king  were  he  properly  restricted 
by  law;  for,  having  been  ^ucated  in 
Europe,  and  having  lived  constantly  under 
European  influence,  he  has  unconsciously 
imbit^d  the  p>olitical  ideas  of  our  age. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  being  in  his  pri¬ 
vate  life  under  the  influence  of  family  tra¬ 
ditions,  and  basing  his  rights  upon  worn- 
out  ideas,  he  has  naturally  conceived, 
with  modem  notions,  others  which  would 
better  suit  the  seventeenth  than  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  In  the  etiquette  he  likes 
to  observe  at  his  wandering  court,  and  in 
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the  titles  and  court  charges  he  distributes, 
these  weaknesses  of  his  come  very  clearly  to 
light.  As  an  individual  he  is  very  brave, 
very  kind-hearted;  he  is  an  excellent 
father ;  he  is  polite  and  amiable  with 
everybody.  He  likes  to  sleep  much,  and 
to  smoke  much,  and  he  is  rather  ‘  henpeck¬ 
ed  ’  by  Doha  Margarita,  Princess  of 
Parma,  whom  he  married  in  February, 
1867,  and  by  whom  he  has  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  the  eldest,  Infanta  Blanca, 
being  five  years  old,  and  the  youngest. 
Infanta  Elvira,  two  years.  His  son.  In¬ 
fante  Jaime-Charles,  who,  according  to  his 
parents’  belief,  will  have  some  day  to  play 
the  rbU  of  Charles  VIII.,  was  bom  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1870. 

Doha  Margarita  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  very  clever  woman  ;  handsome 
she  is  certainly  not,  although  in  her  sta¬ 
ture,  fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  something  rather  attractive  ; 
but  no  one  would  certainly  take  her  for  a 
Queen  of  Spaift.  She  looks  much  more 
like  a  German  or  an  English  middle-class 
lady  of  one  of  those  slight  and  delicate 
constitutions  which  are  so  often  to  be  met 
with  in  northern  countries  amongst  wo¬ 
men  who  marry  at  an  early  age,  and  have 
more  children  than  they  ought  to  have. 
Being  a  year  older,  and  much  richer  than 
her  husband,  and  of  a  much  more  settled 
turn  of  mind,  she  exercises,  undoubtedly, 
great  influence  over  Don  Carlos,  and  if 
she  had  not  been  herself,  at  times,  under 
the  influence  of  a  number  of  Jesuits  and 
petty  courtiers,  her  advice  and  views 
would  probably  have  had  upon  Don  Car¬ 
los  a  salutary  influence.  At  all  events, 
she  reads  much  more  than  her  husband, 
and  is  far  more  accomplished. 

Up  to  about  a  year  ago  she  was  almost 
invariably  living  near  Geneva,  in  the  cha¬ 
teau  called  Bocage,  but  some  of  the  over- 
zealous  Carlists  having  compromised  her 
by  the  storing  of  arms  in  her  residence, 
she  was  ordered  by  the  Swiss  authorities 
to  leave  the  country,  and  had  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  France.  When  Don  Carlos  en¬ 
tered  Spain  she  took  up  her  residence  at 
Bordeaux,  and  all  the  reports  about  her 
having  crossed  the  frontier  were  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation.  On  her  mere  in¬ 
tention  to  remove  to  Pau,  where  she  took 
a  house  a  short  time  since,  the  French 
Government  intimated  to  her  that  she 
could  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  Spanish  frontier. 


SO* 

It  was  in  the  isolated  chiteau  of  St 
I.on,  in  the  Landes,  that  I  first  saw  Don 
Carlos,  in  April  1873.  He  was  then  hid¬ 
ing  himself  and  family  from  the  French 
police,  and  changing  his  abode  almost 
every  week  under  the  protection  of  the 
legitimist  landed  proprietors  of  the  south 
of  France.  I  had  then  an  opportunity  to 
talk  politics  with  him,  and  the  opinions  he 
expressed  seemed  to  be  different  from 
those  which  are  usually  attributed  to  him. 
He  assured  me  that  he  never  intended  to 
carry  out  absolutist  theories.  That  if  he 
came  to  reign,  he  would  reign  only  with 
the  advice  of  a  freely  elected  Cortes ;  that 
though  he  greatly  respected  the  clergy,  he 
did  not  like  their  interfering  in  lay  or  poli¬ 
tical  matters ;  that  the  solemn  promises  he 
has  made  to  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain,  of  re-establishing  their  ancient  fu- 
eros,  was  the  best  proof  that  he  meant  to 
revive  decentralisation  and  ancient  provin¬ 
cial  and  municipal  liberties ;  and  this  he 
said  he  had  declared  in  several  of  his  ma¬ 
nifestoes.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  some 
of  his  most  influential  adherents  will,  when 
they  once  come  into  power,  allow  him  to 
carry  out  all  of  these  brilliant  intentions. 

As  with  every  young  man  who  finds 
himself  in  a  position  like  that  of  Don  Car¬ 
los,  he  is  very  sanguine  about  the  chances 
of  his  success,  and  when  he  crossed  the 
frontier  into  Spain  in  the  middle  of  July, 
he  was  quite  overpowered  by  the  joys  and 
hopes  that  rose  within  him.  Of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  was  received,  no  one  can 
form  an  idea  unless  he  knows  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  Basque  people.  Not  only 
were  the  houses  decorated  in  every  village 
he  passed  through,  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  assembled  everywhere 
on  the  high  road ;  not  only  did  cries  of 
Viva  el  Rey  !  and  Viva  Dofia  Marguerita 
give  a  headache  to  every  one  who  had  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  listening  to 
them ;  not  only  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  got  perfectly  mad  in  attempting  to 
kiss  anything  belonging  to  Carlos  Setimo, 
from  his  hands  down  to  the  tail  of  his 
horse  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  fron¬ 
tier  there  remained  scarcely  an  able-bodied 
man  in  the  whole  of  the  northern  provin¬ 
ces  who  had  not  joined  the  Carlist  forces, 
imploring  for  some  sort  of  arms  to  make 
him  able  to  defend  ‘  the  beloved  king.’ 
And  in  this  way,  within  a  few  months,  had 
been  formed  over  thirty  battalions  out  of 
the  few  bands  which  were  scattered  about 
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the  Navarre  mountains  in  the  spring  of 
1873. 

From  the  pnsint  of  view  of  military  ope¬ 
rations,  the  presence  of  Don  Carlos  in 
Spain  is  rather  a  drawback  than  otherwise, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  his  generals 
objected  to  his  entering  Spain  before  the 
army  was  quite  organised.  His  presence 
with  a  large — a  ridiculously  large — staff, 
increases  the  expienses  and  paralyses  the 
military  operations,  since  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  must  be  detached  for  his 
escort.  Knowing  but  little  of  the  country 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  not  be¬ 
ing  a  military  man  himself,  he  can  of 
course  be  of  no  use  in  the  war  councils, 
and  the  only  result  of  his  entry  into  Spain 
was  that  of  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
population,  and  thus  increasing  the  facilities 
of  both  getting  volunteers  and  provisions 
from  the  country  which  has  borne  already 
more  than  a  year  the  heavy  burden  of  civil 
war,  and  which  might  otherwise  have  got 
tired  of  it.  The  presence  of  the  Pretender 
is  thus  a  kind  of  compensation  to  the  ex¬ 
hausted  Navarre  and  Basque  villagers.  It 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  Carlist  com- 
mander-in-chief.  General  Elio,  to  become 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  large 
towns,  like  Pampelona,  San  Sebastian,  and 
Bilbao.  A  good  portion  of  Catalonia  is 
also  under  the  dominion  of  the  Carlists, 
and  the  Carlist  successes  in  those  parts  of 
Spain  have  provoked  similar  movements 
in  Arragon,  Murcia,  and  Valencia.  The 
intense  religious  feeling  of  the  Spaniards 
was  so  much  against  the  Federalist  Re¬ 
publicans  that  they  easily  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  absolutism. 

The  cause  of  Carlism  is  nowhere  popu¬ 
lar  in  Spain  except  in  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces;  and  Don  Carlos  himself,  being 
bom  and  brought  up  abroad,  is  perfectly 
unknown  to  Spaniards,  and  consequently 
very  little  popular  amongst  them.  But 
the  fearful  state  of  disorganisation  and 
anarchy  which  prevails  everywhere  gives 
him  a  fair  chance,  if  not  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  Spain,  at  all  events  to  remain 
for  a  long  time  the  perfect  master  of  such 
parts  of  the  country  as  he  might  choose 
to  occupy.  The  general  belief  spread  in 
England  that  the  Carlists  cannot  have 
success  because  they  have  not  got  money 
was  right  a  short  time  ago,  but  it  is  wrong 
flow.  The  money  was  sadly  wanted  in 
the  beginning,  when  there  were  no  arms 
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for  the  volunteers,  and  when  rifles  and 
cartridges  had  to  be  purchased  for  ready 
cash  in  the  London  and  Birmingham 
markets.  At  the  present  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  somehow  or  other,  such  a  number 
of  Carlist  volunteers  have  been  armed 
that  the  republican  government  will 
scarcely  ever  be  able  to  bring  an  equal 
force  into  the  field.  What  the  Carlists 
want  now  is  drill  and  avoidance  of  any  in¬ 
ternal  discords,  always  to  be  feared  in 
Spanish  parties.  But  if  they  use  properly 
the  winter  months  for  drill,  and  do  not 
break  to  pieces  from  petty  internal  squab¬ 
bles,  they  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  cross 
the  Ebro  and  march  into  the  interior  be¬ 
fore  the  spring  returns  once  more.  Money 
will  come  then;  for  the  Carlist  volun¬ 
teers  will  pretty  soon  collect  in  advance 
the  very  same  taxes  of  which  the  republi¬ 
can  government  cannot  get  even  the 
arrears;  and  European  money-dealers — 
always  anxious  to  opery  their  purse  to 
people  who  seem  likely  to  have  success — 
will  also  come  forward. 

But  to  get  to  Madrid  and  to  remain 
there  are  two  different  things.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  intense  re¬ 
publican  feeling  spread  all  through  the 
large  cities  of  Spain ;  and  if  Don  Carlos 
ever  reaches  the  capital,  he  is  sure  either 
to  be  assassinated  or  to  undergo  the  fate 
of  Maximilian  in  Mexico.  As  soon  as 
the  probability  of  his  reaching  Madrid  be¬ 
comes  evident  the  divided  republicans  all 
over  Spain  will  unite  to  march  against  the 
Pretender,  and  will  then  deal  with  him 
just  as  the  Mexicans  dealt  with  the  un¬ 
happy  Austrian  prince.  Else  he  will  be 
despatched  into  the  other  world  like  Prim 
was,  simply  with  the  help  of  a  revolver  or 
a  poniard.  But  there  is  another  reason 
for  believing  that  the  Carlist  hopie  of  ulti¬ 
mate  success  will  be  greatly  frustrated. 
Seftor  Figueros,  a  man  who  knows  Spain 
thoroughly,  and  who,  from  having  occu¬ 
pied  the  post  of  the  president  of  the  re¬ 
public,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  still  bet¬ 
ter  studying  the  real  state  of  Spanish  af 
fairs,  told  me  himself  that  he  believed  two 
rules  only  possible  in  Spain — either  a  fede¬ 
ral  republic,  or  a  conservative  monarchy, 
and  that  the  conservative  monarchy 
meant  Don  Alphonso.  He  pointed  out 
that  all  the  generals  who  now  served  Don 
Carlos  were  officers  in  the  army  of  Isabel¬ 
la,  and  that  they  joined  the  Carlists,  not 
because  they  were  opposed  to  her  or  to 
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her  son,  but  because  they  did  not  wish  to 
serve  either  a  republic  or  Amadeo,  who 
was  a  stranger.  ‘  At  present,’  said  Seftor 
Figueros,  ‘  Elio,  Dorregaray,  Lizarraga — 
all  the  leaders  of  Carlism,  probably  honest¬ 
ly  believe  that  they  are  fighting  for  Don 
Carlos;  but  in  reality  they  are  simply 
fighting  for  a  Spanish  king  against  a  re¬ 
public;  and  as  they  can  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  young  Don  Alphonso, 
and  as  their  own  safety  would  dictate  to 
them  to  prefer  him  to  Don  Carlos,  I 
should  not  be  astonished  at  all  if — should 
they  be  successful,  and  the  republic  over¬ 
thrown — they  find  themselves  at  the  head 
of  troops  bringing  to  Madrid  Don  Alphon¬ 
so  instead  of  Don  Carlos,  lost  somewhere 
half-way.’ 


Yet  all  these  apprehensions  do  not 
seem  to  occur  either  to  Don  Carlos  or  to 
any  of  his  generals.  They  undergo  daily 
and  nightly  all  sorts  of  hardships ;  live 
upon  stale  bread,  bad  mutton,  or  kid,  and 
bad  pig-skin-smelling  wine;  sleep  any¬ 
how,  and  anywhere,  and  fight  almost  dai¬ 
ly  the  sort  of  little  mountain  skirmishes 
which  do  not  give  a  man  even  the  moral 
satisfaction  which  the  participation  in  a 
great  battle  gives.  And  about  half  a  doz¬ 
en  unlucky  English  newspaper  men  were 
compelled,  all  through  the  summer  months, 
to  follow  the  Carlist  bands,  to  undergo  the 
same  privations  and  dangers  as  they,  and 
to  write  at  night  to  the  British  public, 
when  the  Carlists  went  to  rest,  what  they 
had  seen  in  the  day-time. 


JEAN  INGELOW. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Jean  Ingelow,  who,  since  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  stands  indisputably  at  the 
head  of  the  female  poets  of  her  time,  was 
bom  in  the  quaint  old  city  of  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1830. 
Her  father  was  a  country  banker ;  her 
mother  is  of  Scotch  descent,  and  of  mark¬ 
ed  character  and  talent.  With  this  mother 
and  a  sister  she  lives  at  the  present  time 
in  London,  “  in  a  quiet  street  where  all 
the  houses  are  gay  with  window-boxes  full 
of  flowers.”  Further  than  this,  very  little 
is  known  of  her  personal  history  and  pri¬ 
vate  life  ;  for  she  is  not  only  of  a  natural¬ 
ly  shy  and  somewhat  reserved  disposition, 
but  has  desired  from  the  first  to  keep  her 
I)ersonality  utterly  in  the  background  and 
be  known  only  as  a  name. 

Since  the  appearance  of  her  first  volume, 
entitled  simply  “  Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow,” 
that  name  has  been  known  and  loved  by 
all  who  can  appreciate  genuine  poetry. 
'Fhe  “  Poems”  appeared  in  London  in 
1863,  and  were  republished  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  ;  they 
were  favorably  received  by  the  critics,  and 
became  popular  at  once  ;  and  more  truth¬ 
fully  of  her,  perhaps,  than  of  I.ord  Byron 
might  it  be  said  that  she  “  awoke  one 
morning  and  found  herself  famous.”  This 
first  volume  contained  the  inimitable 
“  Songs  of  Seven”  and  many  other  of  her 
best-known  poems.  It  displayed  in  a  re¬ 


markable  degree  for  a  first  production  that 
maturity  of  thought,  simplicity  of  method, 
and  ease  and  grace  and  quaintness  of 
style  which  have  distinguished  all  her  poe¬ 
try  ;  and  contained  fewer  of  those  verses 
which  poets  who  have  made  their  reputa¬ 
tion  are  willing  to  consign  to  the  oblivion 
of  “  early  efforts,”  than  any  similar  work 
of  which  we  know.  “  The  Story  of 
Doom,”  which  was  published  in  1867,  is 
her  largest  and  most  ambitious  poetical 
work,  though  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
the  most  successful.  It  has  some  very 
beautiful  and  noble  passages,  and  several 
powerful  scenes ;  but  as  a  whole  it  lacks 
unity  of  conception  and  the  dramatic  ele¬ 
ment  which  the  plan  rendered  necessary. 
The  shorter  pieces  which  accompanied  the 
“  Story  of  Doom,”  however,  exhibited  the 
same  admirable  characteristics  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  first  issue  of  Poems ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  her  only  other  vo¬ 
lume  of  poetry,  “  Monitions  of  the  Un¬ 
seen,  and  Poems  of  Love  and  Childhood.” 

Besides  her  poetical  productions,  Miss 
Ingelow  has  contributed  numerous  prose 
stories  to  the  Sunday  Magazine  and  other 
periodicals,  and  these  have  been  collected 
from  time  to  time  and  published  in  book 
form,  under  the  titles  of  “  Stories  told  to 
a  Child,”  “  A  Sister’s  Bye-hours,”  and 
“  Studies  for  Stories.”  “  Poor  Matt,  or 
The  Blinded  Intellect,”  and  “  Mopsa,  the 
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Fairy,”  are  very  beautiful  stories  for  chil- 
dren,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  best  of 
modem  additions  to  the  delightful  litera¬ 
ture  of  fairydom.  “  Off  the  Skelligs,” 
which  appeared  last  year,  is  the  only  at¬ 
tempt  at  regular  novel-writing  that  Miss 
Ingelow  has  made ;  and,  notwithstanding 
many  admirable  qualities,  it  is  not  of  a 
character  to  reconcile  us  to  exp>enditure  in 
this  direction  of  strength  which  might  be 
used  in  producing  such  poems  as  her  past 
achievements  almost  entitle  us  to  expect. 


April, 

It  is  a  gratifying,  though  not  an  excep¬ 
tional  fact,  that  Miss  Ingelow  is  even 
more  popular  in  this  country  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  among  us  her  works  have 
found  their  widest  audience  and  heartiest 
appreciation. 

Messrs.  Roberts  Bros.  (Boston)  publish 
the  only  American  editions  of  Jean  Inge- 
low’s  works ;  and  to  them  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  excellent  photograph  from 
which  our  portrait  in  this  number  was 
engraved. 
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The  Conservation  or  Energy.  By  Balfour 
Stewart,  L1..D.,  F.R.S.  New-York:  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  Co. 

Animal  Locomotion;  or,  Walking,  Swim- 
ING,  AND  Flying.  With  a  Treatise  on  Aero¬ 
nautics.  By  J.  Bell  Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
New-York:  D.  Appleton  Co, 

These  two  volumes  form  the  seventh  and 
eighth  in  the  “  International  Scientific  Series,” 
the  successive  issues  of  which  are  now  appearing 
with  a  promptness  which  comptensates  somewhat 
for  the  long  intervals  between  the  earlier  volumes. 
They  admirably  sustain  the  high  reputation  which 
the  series  has  already  gained  in  this  country,  in 
England,  and  on  the  Continent.  “  The  Conser¬ 
vation  of  Energy”  is  a  wonderfully  lucid,  brief, 
and  simple  exposition  of  one  of  the  greatest  dis¬ 
coveries  in  modern  science — the  law  of  the  “cor¬ 
relation  of  forces.”  There  are  few  readers  of  cur¬ 
rent  literature,  especially  of  scientific  literature, 
who  have  not  seen  this  phrase  repeatedly,  most 
of  them  with  but  a  slight  perception  of  what  it 
really  means.  To  such.  Dr.  Stewart’s  book  will 
prove  peculiarly  acceptable,  for  it  really  succeeds 
in  making  the  laws  of  the  action  and  interaction  of 
forces  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  the  simplest 
arithmetical  problems.  One  can  not  help  a  feeling 
of  surprise  on  reading  it  to  find  that  so  much 
knowledge  can  be  conveyed  with  so  little  preten¬ 
sion  and  in  such  brief  space.  Of  the  six  chapters 
which  the  treatise  contains,  the  first  four  are  de¬ 
voted  to  explaining  what  “  energy”  is ;  how 
mechanical  energy  or  motion  is  changed  into  heat ; 
the  different  forces  and  energies  of  nature,  and 
the  law  of  conservation ;  and  the  various  transmu¬ 
tations  of  energy.  Chapter  V.  gives  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  speculations  and  investigations  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  law,  and  describes  the 
way  in  which  energy  is  dissipated  ;  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  analytes  “The  Position  of  Life,” 
as  related  to  the  other  forces  and  phenomena  of 
the  universe.  It  will  be  observed  from  this  sketch 
that  Dr.  Stewart  confines  himself  mainly  to  the 


physical  aspects  of  the  subject ;  but  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  edition  of  his  work  two  essays  have  l>een 
appended— one  by  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  on 
the  “  Correlation  of  the  Vital  and  Physical  Forces,” 
and  the  other  by  Professor  Alexander  Bain  on 
the  “  Correlation  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Forces.” 
These  two  essays,  by  carrying  out  the  law  of  cor¬ 
relation  and  conservation  in  the  field  of  vital  and 
mental  phenomena,  serve  to  give  completeness 
and  a  much  higher  value  to  the  present  volume, 
which  we  cordially  commend  to  all  who  are  inte¬ 
rested  in  scientific  subjects. 

Dr.  Pettigrew,  in  his  work  on  “  Animal  I.0C0- 
motion,”  is  rather  more  technical  and  difficult  to 
follow  than  any  previous  writer  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Series  has  been  ;  but  while  his  processes 
are  complex,  his  conclusions  are  abundantly  sim¬ 
ple,  and  he  enables  the  reader  to  understand  with 
clearness  how  essentially  identical  in  method  is 
all  animal  locomotidn,  whether  of  man  or  horse 
on  land,  of  fish  in  the  water,  or  of  birds  in  the 
air.  Every  animal  that  moves,  in  walking,  run¬ 
ning,  swimming,  or  flying,  docs  so  in  a  series  of 
double-intersecting  curves,  forming  a  figure  8; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
proving  this  in  detail  with  regard  to  land  animals, 
fishes,  and  birds.  The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  on  aero¬ 
nautics.  Dr.  Pettigrew  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
possibility  of  navigating  the  air,  which  he  thinks 
will,  at  some  future  time,  be  the  great  “highway 
of  nations;”  but  he  declares  the  discovery  of 
the  balloon  to  have  “retarded  the  progress  of 
aerostatics,”  and  maintains  that  flight  can  only 
be  achieved  by  means  of  some  apparatus  con¬ 
structed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  wing  of 
birds.  He  gives  much  space,  accordingly,  to 
explaining  the  structure  of  the  wing,  and  its 
mode  of  acting  on  the  air,  deducing  therefrom 
general  principles,  which  would  certainly  seem 
capable  of  practical  application.  The  volume 
throughout  is  embellished  with  numerous  illus¬ 
trations,  and  many  of  these  assist  materially  in 
elucidating  the  obscurities  of  the  text. 
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The  Life  and  Works  of  Anna  Letitia  Bar- 

BAULD.  By  Grace  A.  Ellis.  Boston:  J.  R. 

Osgood  Co. 

"The  nineteenth  century,"  says  Miss  Ellis  in 
her  preface,  “  has  done  so  much  admirable  and 
laborious  work  in  reviving,  rescuing  from  obliv¬ 
ion,  and  bringing  out  of  their  seclusion  old  books 
and  authors,  that  one  feels  no  apology  is  needed 
for  reprinting  a  portion  of  the  writings  of  an 
author  once  so  widely  known  by  her  works,  and 
still  so  highly  respected  for  her  moral  and  mental 
qualities,  as  Mrs.  Barbauld.”  Not  only  is  no 
apology  neede<l,  but  it  surely  is  a  matter  to  excite 
surprise  that  writings  which  were  once  household 
classics,  and  which  f>ossess  so  much  intrinsic 
merit,  should  have  been  allowed  to  slip  so  nearly 
out  of  remembrance ;  and  above  all,  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  them  should  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for 
a  biographer.  Mrs.  Bariwuld  was  one  of  the 
first,  and  certainly  not  the  least,  of  England’s 
female  poets  ;  she  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  that  class  of  literature  for  children 
which  is  really  adapted  to  amuse  as  well  as  in¬ 
struct  them,  and  which  has  attained  such  dimen¬ 
sions  in  our  day ;  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge 
the  importance  of  better  education  for  women; 
and  she  mingled  in  the  society  of  the  best  and 
most  illustrious  men  and  women  of  her  time. 
However  uneventful,  in  the  sensational  sense, 
such  a  life  may  have  been,  it  unquestionably  de¬ 
served  a  more  adequate  record  than  Miss  Lucy 
Aikin’s  brief  and  unsatisfactory  memoir  affords ; 
and  it  was  a  happy  inspiration  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Ellis  to  couple  such  a  record  with  a  selection  from 
the  best  of  those  works  on  which  Mrs.  Barbauld’s 
fame  must  rest-  As  to  Miss  Ellis’s  qualifications 
for  the  task  of  biographer,  she  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  feeling  a  sincere  admiration  and  sympathy 
for  her  subject ;  and  she  is  so  modest  in  her  pre¬ 
tensions  as  to  disarm  the  critic  from  dwelling  too 
harshly  upon  any  literary  shortcomings.  She  has 
time  before  her,  no  doubt,  in  which  to  improve 
her  style,  and  t.'dent  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  do  so;  and  at  the  worst,  her  “Life  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld”  is  the  only  one  yet  published 
which  the  reader  will  find  it  worth  while  to  con¬ 
sult.  The  selections,  of  which  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  is  composed,  are  unexceptionable,  and  con¬ 
tain  just  those  portions  of  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  poems 
and  prose  writings  which  an  admirer  would  wish 
to  sec  preserved.  Among  the  poems,  we  turned 
at  once  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  the  noble  ode 
to  "  Life,”  this  last  stanza  of  which  Wordsworth 
declared  he  would  rather  have  written  than  any 
other  verses  in  the  language ; 

Life  I  we've  been  long  together 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather  ; 

'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear,— 

Perhaps  twill  cost  a  si^h,  a  tear ; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time  ; 

Say  not  Cr6od  Night, — but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  Good  Morning. 


Self-Culture  :  A  Vade-Mecu.m  for  Young 

Men  and  Students.  By  Professor  J.  Stuart 

Blackie,  LL.D.  New -York :  Scribner,  Arm¬ 
strong  &•  Co. 

Professor  Blackie  has  had  long  experience  as  an 
educator,  and  this  experience,  coupled  with  his 
high  personal  character  and  attainments,  entitle 
him  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  when  he  ad¬ 
vises  young  men  respecting’the  best  melhod'of  ob¬ 
taining  self-culture,  as  he  does  in  this  slender  but 
suggestive  little  4x)ok.  Far  more  practical  than 
John  Stuart  Mill’s  famous  treatise  on  FLducation, 
or  than  Mr.  Froude’s  inaugural  address  on  the 
same  subject,  it  contains  just  such  suggestions  as 
the  intelligent  student  will  be  able  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  and  to  apply  in  his  own  special  case ; 
and  instead  of  the  pedagogic  and  narrow  scheme 
which  we  might  fear  if  not  exj)ect  from  a  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Greek  Language  and  I.iterature  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  University,  the  chapter  on  "intellectual 
culture”  sketches  the  outlines  of  a  broad,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  solid  system  of  education.  Ample 
recognition  is  extended  to  the  importance  of  the 
natural  sciences  in  laying  the  foundations  of  any 
really  systematic  mental  training ;  indeed  Profes¬ 
sor  Blackie’s  position  on  this  point  would  satisfy 
the  most  a<lvanced  advocates  of  "  scientific  educa 
tion,”  but  for  the  fact  that  he  advocates  the  study 
of  the  "  dead  languages”  as  the  best  means  of 
strengthening  the  memory  without  rendering  its 
0|)erations  merely  mechanical.  liesides  the 
chapterjon  intellectual  culture,  there  is  one  on 
"  physical  culture,”  and  another  on  "moral  cul¬ 
ture.”  The  importance  of  the  former  the  author 
appreciates  thoroughly,  and  he  throws  out  some 
practical  hints  in  his  discussion  of  it  which  stu¬ 
dents,  whether  young' or  old,  would  do  wril  to 
utilize.  The  concluding  chapter,  on  “  moral  cul¬ 
ture,”  is  a  very  eloquent  sermon,  pitched  in  the 
keynote  of  the  most  rigid  Scotch  orthodoxy,  but 
abounding  in  truths  and  maxims  which  can  not  be 
too  often  or  too  forcibly  urged  upon  young  men, 
who  are  so  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  true 
object  of  all  genuine  ”  self-culture”  is  not  so 
much  the  developing  of  the  mind  os  the  formation 
of  character. 

We  may  say  of  the  treatise  as  a  whole  that 
Professor  Blackie  haslirouglit  keen  insight,  sound 
common  sense,  practical  knowledge,  and  a  most 
vigorous  style  to  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which 
is  not  often  treated  in  this  earnest  and  sincere 
spirit;  and  the  "young  men  and  students”  whom 
he  addresses  would  derive  genuine  benefit  from  it 
if  they  would  really  accept  his  little  book  as  their 
vade-mecum. 

Records  of  a  Quiet  Life.  By  Augustus  J.  C. 

Hare.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

"  Records  of  a  Quiet  Life”  is  a  revised  and  con¬ 
densed  edition  of  "  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,” 
which  was  published  some  months  ago  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  work  of  revision  and  condensation 
was  done  by  Mr.  William  L.  Gage,  who  contri- 
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butes  a  preface  to  the  “  American  Edition  and 
he  writes  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  contagious 
in  itself,  and  which  he  rightly  predicts  that  the 
“  reader  will  share  when  he  closes  the  book." 

No  family  history,  perhaps,  was  ever  better 
worth  recording  than  that  of  the  Hares.  Each 
and  all  members  of  the  family  were  not  only  of 
the  most  noble  and  praiseworthy  character  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  were  in  intimate  association  with 
the  choicest  spirits  of  their  time  ;  and  the  reader 
of  this  little  volume  is  given  an  interior  view,  as 
it  were,  of  the  very  best  influences  that  have  been 
at  work  in  English  society  during  the  past  half- 
century.  The  chief  interest  of  the  record  clus¬ 
ters  around  Maria  Hare,  wife  of  Augustus,  and 
mother  of  the  author  of  the  present  volume  ;  but 
it  also  throws  much  light  upon  the  lives  of  the 
brothers  Augustus  and  Julius  Hare,  and  of 
Maurice,  Dean  Stanley,  Archbishop  Manning, 
Newman,  Bishop  Heber,  Bunsen,  Wordsworth, 
Sterling,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  many  others,  men  and 
women.  It  is  a  record  full  of  helpfulness  toward 
a  purer  and  higher  life,  abounding  in  noble  inspi- 
•  rations  and  in  the  loftiest  example.  In  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  they  have  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  inner  lives  of  two  such  women  as  Maria 
Hare  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  readers  of  current 
literature  enjoy  a  privilege  which  could  hardly  be 
overestimated,  and  which  should  certainly  not  be 
neglected. 

SciE.VTiFic  Text-books.  Adapted  to  Students  in 

Primary  and  Higher  Schools.  New- York : 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

We  have  heretofore,  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  Messrs.  Putnam  are  publishing  two  series  of 
scientific  text-books  designed  more  especially  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  students  at  school  and 
college.  The  Elementary  Series  contains  primers 
on  every  important  branch  of  the  physical 
sciences,  in  form  simple  enough  to  be  mastered 
quite  early  in  the  educational  course.  The  Ad¬ 
vanced  Series  covers  the  same  general  field,  but 
in  a  much  more  complete  and  thorough  manner ; 
and  the  volumes  composing  this  aeries  may  be 
read  with  interest  by  all  such  general  readers  as 
desire  to  establish  a  groundwork  in  their  minds 
for  intelligent  study  of  the  sciences. 

The  latest  issues  of  the  Advanced  Series  are 
“Animal  Physiology,”  by  John  Cleland,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  and  “Inorganic  Chemistry,”  by  T.  E. 
Thorpe,  Ph.D.  The  first  treats  of  the  structures 
and  functions  of  the  human  body,  and  furnishes 
readers  previously  unacquainted  with  anatomical 
details  a  compendium  of  physiology  which  will 
give  them  a  clear  idea  of  the  principles  of  the 
science,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  perusal  of 
works  of  a  more  elaborate  character.  It  is  lucidly 
and  excellently  written,  and  contains  nearly  two 
hundred  illustrations  which  materially  assist  in  the 
understanding  of  the  text.  The  second  performs 
the  same  service  for  that  portion  of  inorganic 
chemistry  included  in  the  non-meteds,  and  is  equally 
admirable  in  its  execution.  A  second  volume  on 
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inorganic  chemistry,  treating  of  the  metals,  will 
coinplete  the  studies  in  this  department  of 
science. 

In  the  Elementary  Series,  the  volumes  recently 
issued  are  “  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  by  Dr.  W. 
B.  Kemshead,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.;  “Elements  ofZo- 
ology,”  by  M.  Harbison  ;  “  Building  Construc¬ 
tion,”  (Brick,  Stone,  and  Slate,)  and  “  Building 
Construction,”  (Timber,  Lead,  and  Iron,)  by 
R.  Scott  Burn.  All  these  works  are  carefully 
illustrated,  but  in  the  la.st  two  there  are  two  vol¬ 
umes  each,  one  containing  the  text,  and  the 
other  illustrative  plates. 

The  Auiamrra  and  the  Kremun.  The 
Siouth  and  the  North  of  Europe.  By  .Samuel 
Irenaeus  Prime.  New-York :  A.  D.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Co. 

Dr.  Prime  explains  in  the  preface  that  “  the 
south  and  the  north  of  Europe  are  contrasted  in 
this  volume.  Not  by  any  formal  comparison  of 
the  morals  and  manners,  the  institutions  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  in  the  different  latitudes,  but 
by  candid  statement  and  description  I  have  sought 
to  give  a  fair  view  of  life  as  it  is  in  Spain  and 
Scandinavia.”  Even  this,  however,  scarcely 
gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book ; 
which  is  in  reality  a  very  complete  record  of  a 
tour,  made  in  a  more  leisurely  manner  than  is  cus¬ 
tomary  with  foreign  tourists,  through  Spain, 
across  Switrerland  and  Germany,  through  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Finland,  and  finally  through  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way,  and  Denmark.  More  space  is  devoted  to 
Spain  than  to  any  other  country,  and  its  peculiar 
characteristics  and  attractions  are  brought  out  in 
detail  and  with  considerable  force ;  but  none  of 
the  more  striking  and  picturesque  features  of  the 
other  countries  we  have  mentioned  are  slighted, 
and  the  whole  is  written  with  the  facility  and 
vigor  of  a  practiced  journalist.  We  can  commend 
the  book  as  one  which  will  prove  Ixith  entertaining 
and  helpful,  not  only  to  those  who  may  intend  to 
traverse  the  same  ground,  but  to  the  vast  army 
of  readers  whose  sight-seeing  in  those  distant 
lands  must  always  lie  done  through  the  medium 
of  other  eyes  than  their  own. 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  deserving  of 
special  mention.  They  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  are  lieautifully  executed,  |and  illustrate  just 
those  portions  of  the  text  which  the  attentive 
reader  would  desire. 

Woman  before  the  L.aw.  By  John  Proffatt, 
LL.B.  New-York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  excellent  series 
of  “  Popular  Manuals,”  which  the  Messrs.  Put¬ 
nam  have  been  publishing  for  a  year  or  two  past. 
Its  author,  Mr.  Proffatt,  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  New-York  Bar,  and  the  task  which  he  set  him¬ 
self  in  writing  it  was  to  produce  a  treatise  which, 
without  being  cumliered  with  the  usual  legal 
technicalities,  should  define,  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  popular  apprehension,  the  exact  present 
status  of  married  women^before  the  law.  In  this 
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he  has  succeeded  admirably  ;  and  the  reader  will 
find  here,  in  perfectly  intelligible  shape,  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  which,  as  a  whole,  is  extremely 
instructive,  and  in  detail  will  supply  him  with  just 
that  kind  of  information  for  which  he  has  hitherto 
had  to  consult  the  lawyers.  Among  the  s|)ecial 
subjects  discussed  are :  “  Legal  Conditions  of 
Marriage “  Personal  Rights  and  Disabilities  of 
the  Wife “  Rights  of  Property — Real  and  Perso¬ 
nal;”  “  Dower;”  “Reciprocal  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Mother  and  Children,”  and  “  Divorce  ;”  and  on 
all  of  these  points  the  most  authoritative  decisions 
of  the  courts  are  cited.  The  only  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  little  book  is  in  the  proof-reading,  which, 
had  it  l>een  careful,  would  have  removed  such 
blunders  as  “  inveigled  ”  for  “  inveighed  ”  on 
p.23,  “  as  ”  for  “  is  ”  on  p.  33,  and  several  others 
which  we  marked  as  we  went  along. 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Calcutta  possesses  a  curious  Jewish  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Maebussair,  or  “  Glad  Tidings.” 
It  boasts  of  ninety  subscrilrers,  is  published  every 
Friday,  and  is  printed  in  the  Arabic  language  and 
Hebrew  character. 

Messrs.  Williams  &  Noruate,  says  the 
Atkenttum,  have  in  the  press  the  correspondence 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing  and  Lucy  Aikin.  The 
letters  of  Miss  Aikin  were  printed  some  years 
since,  but  Dr.  Channing’s  letters  are  now  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time. 

THt.  Brussa,  Turkish  paper,  states  that  Abd-ul- 
Raham  Effendi  has  obtained  permission  from  the 
Government  to  make  excavations  in  search  of  an¬ 
tiquities  for  a  period  of  one  year,  in  a  locality 
known  as  Askiklar-Dughiah,  near  Uroassa,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  name  indicates  that  there  are 
ancient  ruins. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Henry  R.  Taylor,  of 
Manchester,  is  engaged  upon  “The  Life  and 
Times  of  Lord  Byron.”  The  volume,  which  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Liechtenstein,  will 
contain  new  and  authentic  information  on  “  the 
Byron  controversy." 

The  Duke  of  Argyll’s  ‘Reign  of  l.aw  ’  is 
alrout  to  appear  in  a  Norse  dress,  by  the  Froken 
Augusta  Rudmose  of  Ferslev — a  young  Danish 
lady.  Dr.  Robert  Brown’s  ‘  Races  of  Mankind  ’ 
is  also  to  receive  the  double  honor  of  translation 
into  the  Danish  and  Magyar  languages. 

The  new  romance  of  Victor  Hugo,  “Quatre- 
vingt-treize,”  will  appear  on  the  19th  of  February, 
published  by  MM.  Michael  Levy  Frires.  It 
will  form  three  volumes  octavo,  and  is  in  three 
parts,  entitled,  ist,  “  En  Mer  ;”  2nd,  “  A  Paris  ;” 
and  third,  “  En  Vendte.” 

M.  Emile  de  Laveleye’s  long-expected  work 
on  the  ‘  Early  History  of  Property  ’  (‘  Des  Formes 
Primitives  de  la  Propri^t^  ’)  is  printing  in  Paris. 
It  contains  the  results  of  extensive  researches. 


and  will  throw  light  Iroth  on  the  early  history  of 
society  and  on  the  origin  of  modern  institutions. 

A  Life  of  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,. 
D.D.,  Master  of  Marlborough  College,  and  chap¬ 
lain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  is  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  shortly  published,  in  two  vol¬ 
umes,  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin. 
Each  volume  will  contain  an  illustration  from  an 
original  sketch,  made  expressly  for  the  work,  by 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt. 

A  NEW  Life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  the  author 
of  ‘  The  Worthies  of  England  ’  and  many  other 
works,  is  in  the  press,  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bailey,  of  Stretford,  near  Manchester.  A  curious 
petition  (from  the  Royalist  compositions  in  the 
Record  Office),  addressed  by  F'uller  to  “  Ye  Hon¬ 
orable  Committye  at  Goldsmythe  hall,"  will  be 
printed  in  Mr.  Bailey’s  book.  The  document  in 
question,  we  Irelieve,  has  not  been  given  in  any 
previous  biography  of  Fuller. 

There  is  now  issued  inMadrid  each  month 
work  of  considerable  value  to  those  who  may  de¬ 
sire  to  be  apprised  of  the  new  Ixwks  published 
there  and  at  other  cities  in  .Spain  ;  it  is  named  the 
Bolftin  di  la  Librerla,  and  issued  by  M.  Murillo, 
Calle  de  Alcali,  No.  18.  The  subscription  is  eight 
francs  per  annum.  The  last  number  contains  the 
names  of  several  works  lately  published  and  of 
others  in  the  press,  also  particulars  of  a  few  old 
and  rare  books  on  sale. 

The  second  series  of  ‘  Lettres  d’un  Biblio- 
graphe  ’  (Paris,  Tross,  8vo.),  illustrated ^with  fac¬ 
similes,  consists  of  fifteen  letters,  in  which  the 
author,  M.  Madden,  describes  books  mostly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  press  of  the  Fratres  Communis 
Vitae,  who,  he  assumes,  were  the  ma.sters  of  our 
William  Caxton.  M.  Madden  also  contends, 
against  the  opinion  of  all  previous  bibliographers, 
that  the  Bible  of  36  lines,  generally  ascribed  to 
Albert  Pfister,  of  Bamberg,  was  undoubtedly  (I) 
the  work  of  Gutenberg. 

Wk  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Halliwell  has  con¬ 
sented  to  issue  forthwith  five-and-twenty  copies  of 
the  important  documents  lately  discovered  by  him 
relating  to  Shaks|>eare’s  not  being  a  shareholder 
in  the  theatres  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
a  share.  These  five-and-twenty  copies  Mr. 
Halliwell  will  place  in  the  chief  libraries  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Continent,  so 
that  Shakspeare  students  may  at  once  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  them,  without  waiting  for  the  issue  of  the 
first  part  of  Mr.  Halliwell’s  ‘  Illustrations  of  the 
Life  of  Shakspeare,'  some  five  or  six  months 
hence.  , 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  ‘‘  Forster’s 
Life  of  Dickens”  was  issued  on  the  30th  ult.  It 
was  expiected  to  contain  a  lengthened  statement 
concerning  the  differences  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dickens.  The  only  reference,  however,  to  the 
unhappy  relations  which  resulted  in  their  sejNira- 
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tion  is  contained  in  a  letter,  in  which  Dickens 
says : — “  Nothing  can  put  them  right  until  we  are 
all  dead  and  buried  and  risen.  It  is  all  despair¬ 
ingly  over.  A  dismal  failure  has  to  be  borne,  and 
there  an  end.”  Mr.  Forster  denies,  point  blank, 
the  statement  that  a  baronetcy,  or  any  other  Court 
honors,  were  offered  to  Dickens  by  the  Queen ; 
but  the  Queen  sent  for  him  to  Buckingham  Palace 
in  1870,  had  a  most  friendly  chat  with  him,  and 
gave  him  her  book  on  the  Highlands,  with  an 
autograph  inscription.  Her  Majesty,  said  she,  as 
the  humblest  of  writers,  would  be  ashamed  to 
offer  it  to  one  of  the  greatest,  but  that  Mr.  Helps, 
being  asked  to  give  it,  had  told  that  it  would  be 
valued  most  if  given  by  herself.  After  this  he 
went  to  a  royal  levee,  and  his  daughter  was  pre- 
sented  at  the  next  drawing-room. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Greater  Vitality  in  America  than  in 
Europe. — In  one  of  his  recent  lectures  on  Nerve 
Forces,  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  says ;  “  This  experi¬ 
ment  was  the  occasion,  as  perhaps  some  of  you 
already  know,  of  my  finding  that  animals  in  this 
country  can  bear  an  injury  far  more  easily  than 
the  same  animals  in  Europe.  I  have  ascertained 
that  it  is  so  for  man  also.  And  this  is  why  so 
many  medical  writers  in  Europie  consider  that 
facts  of  this  kind  published  here  are  mere  inven¬ 
tions.  There  is  a  distrust  among  European  phy¬ 
sicians  in  the  honesty  and  uprightness  of  Ameri¬ 
can  physicians,  because  the  former  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  man  in  this  country  can  survive  terri¬ 
ble  injuries  which  would  he  fatal  to  him  in 
Europe.  I  would  not  say  that  the  truth  is  abso¬ 
lutely  respected  in  this  country  or  anywhere  else, 
but  sti  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  facts  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  perfectly  true.  Experi¬ 
menting  on  a  rabbit  before  a  class  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  V'ork,  I  had  announced  to  them  that 
pushing  the  instrument  as  I  was  about  to  do, 
along  the  cord,  would  be  quite  enough  to  kill  the 
animal  immediately.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  had 
said  that  death  was  due  to  the  hemorrhage 
accompanying  the  instrument,  and  not  to  the  lack 
of  the  influence  of  the  spinal  cord.  After  push¬ 
ing  the  instrument  in  for  some  distance,.!  found 
the  rabbit  which  had  been  operated  upon,  eating 
a  carrot  [laughter].  The  class  laughed  more 
than  you  do  now,  and  not  at  the  rabbit  but  at  me. 
[Laughter.]  I  could  not  understand  at  first  w’hat 
it  was  due  to,  and  I  then  pushed  the  bar  of  iron 
its  full  length,  or  nearly  one-half  the  extent  of 
the  spinal  cord,  but  the  rabbit  continued  to  eat 
its  carrot.  Fortunately  for  me  and  for  science,  I 
found  that  there  was  no  hemorrhage  at  all.  I 
then  took  up  the  rabbit  by  its  ears  and  showed 
that  there  was  no  bleeding,  and  explained  in  that 
way  the  persistence  of  life.  What  I  had  said, 
therefore,  was  verified  by  the  fact  that  in  Europe 
death  takes  place  by  hemorrhage.  This  tendency 


to  hemorrhage  in  European  animals  is  one  of  the 
differences  between  the  animals  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  and  there  are  other  important  differences.” 

Safety  of  Anaesthetics. — If  the  force  of 
statistics  be  of  any  value,  ether  appears,  beyond 
question,  to  be  the  safest  anaesthetic.  By  com¬ 
bining  American  and  British  data  relating  to  this 
question,  the  result  shows  conclusively  that  chlo¬ 
roform  is  eight  times  as  dangerous  as  ether, 
twice  as  dangerous  as  a  mixture  of  chloroform 
and  ether,  and,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  it  is 
more  dangerous  than  bichloride  of  methylene. 
The  report  of  the  I/indon  Chloroform  Committee, 
appointed  to  investigate  this  subject,  states  that 
not  only  is  ether  less  dangerous  than  chloroform, 
but  that  with  every  care,  and  the  most  exact  dilu¬ 
tion  of  the  chloroform  vapor  by  the  most  skillful 
hands,  the  state  of  insensibility  may  pass  in  a 
few  moments  into  one  of  imminent  death. 

A  Supposed  Bronze  Statue  by  Michael 
Angelo. — A  life-sized  bronze  statue  has  recently 
been  placed  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  same  room 
which  contains  the  Captives  of  Michael  Angelo. 
It  was  formerly  at  St.  Cloud,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  was  thrown  into  a  fountain  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  garden  of  the  palace,  where  it  was  found 
covered  with  mud.  This  statue,  which  is  entirely 
nude  but  for  a  narrow  belt  crossing  the  chest,  re¬ 
presents  a  young  man  in  a  standing  position, 
leaning  on  his  right  leg,  the  left  leg  slightly  bent, 
and  the  foot  placed  on  a  grotesque  animal  which 
he  has  just  killed.  The  head  inclines  to  the 
right,  and  the  right  arm  is  raised  over  it,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  frame ;  the  left  hangs  close  to  the 
body,  and  in  the  hand  is  a  fragment  which  might 
be  either  the  hilt  of  a  sword  or  the  middle  part 
of  a  bow.  It  appears  that  some  old  catalogues 
give  this  statue  the  name  of  some  that  of 

Perseus.  M.  Charles  Clement,  however,  in  a 
letter  to  the  D^bats,  suggests  that  it  is  an  allego¬ 
rical  statue  of  David  crushing  the  serpent’s  head ; 
and  that  it  is  a  work  of  Michael  Angelo’s  first 
period,  ordered  by  the  Signoria  of  Florence  for 
Pierre  de  Rohan,  Mar^chal  de  Gi^,  and  after  his 
disgrace  presented  to  Robertet,  Treasurer  of 
Louis  XII.,  who  intimated  that  if  he  received 
the  statue  he  should  be  inclined  to  leniency  in 
respect  of  a  sum  of  money  due  from  the  Floren¬ 
tines  to  France.  This  work  was  originally  or¬ 
dered  in  1502;  but  Michael  Angelo  was  in  no 
hurry,  and  on  being  called  to  Rome  to  liegin  the 
paintings  in  the  roof  of  ^the  Sixtine  Chapel,  en¬ 
trusted  its  completion  to  Benedetto  da  Rozzano, 
so  that  it  was  not  till  about  the  end  of  1508  that 
it  was  sent  to  Robertet,  who  placed  it  in  his  coun¬ 
try  seat  near  Blois.  In  1633  it  passed  to  the 
Chiteau  de  Villeroy,  and  henceforth  all  traces  of 
it  are  lost.  M.  Clement’s  letter  will  no  doubt  at¬ 
tract  considerable  attention  among  art  critics. 

On  AuroraE  Boreales. — A  very  important 
and  valuable  paper  is  that  laid  before  the  French 
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Academy  lately  by  M.  Faye.  Donati,  he  says, 
seeks  the  explanation  of  auroras  in  a  meteorology 
which  he  terms  cosmic.  The  phenomena  are 
probably  due  to  electro-magnetic  currents  going 
from  the  sun  to  the  planets,  their  vehicle  being 
ether.  He  himself  hesitates  to  accept  this  view, 
and  directs  attention  to  the  forces  really  acting  in 
interplanetary  space.  In  addition  to  attraction 
there  is  the  force  producing  the  phenomena  of 
comets.  Might  not  this,  operating  on  our  earth, 
give  rise  to  auroras  ?  The  effects  of  this  re¬ 
pulsive  force  are  proportioned  by  surfaces  and  not 
by  masses.  Insensible  in  very  dense  Ixxlies, 
they  become  enormous  in  matter  of  extreme 
tenuity.  Hence  the  immense  comets’  tails  of 
30,  40,  and  60  millions  of  leagues,  having  a  di¬ 
rection  away  from  the  sun.  These  rarefied  mat¬ 
ters  have  a  very  high  velocity,  as  if  solicited  by  a 
force  twelve  or  fifteen  times  greater  than  that  of 
gravity.  Spectral  analysis  shows  that  comets 
have  two  kinds  of  light — one  from  solar  illumina¬ 
tion,  the  other  proper  to  them,  and  characterized 
by  bright  lines  of  a  discontinuous  spectrum,  indi¬ 
cating  incandescence  of  gaseous  parts.  The 
earth,  too,  viewed  from  afar,  would  present  two 
spectra — that  of  solar  light,  and  in  the  obscure 
part  near  the  poles  the  discontinuous  spectrum 
of  its  auroras,  boreal  and  austral.  The  author 
does  not  think  the  feeble  incandescence  of  come¬ 
tary  matter  is  caused  by  solar  heat,  for  the  same 
rays  do  not  produce  such  effects  with  us.  If  a 
screen  were  placed  across  the  tail,  the  particles 
striking  it  would  likely  become  suddenly  incandes¬ 
cent.  Now  the  nucleus  is  just  such  a  screen, 
against  which  the  anterior  molecules  of  the  nebu¬ 
losity  strike,  producing  heat  and  light ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  molecules  not  thus  arrested  pass 
rapidly  behind  and  from  the  tail.  Thus  there  is 
a  double  effect.  On  our  globe  only  the  extreme 
and  very  rare  layers  of  atmosphere  have  some 
analogy  to  these  cosmic  nebulosities,  but  they 
may  give  rise  to  some  of  these  phenomena  ;  not 
tails  indeed,  for  the  greater  attraction  of  the  globe 
holds  in  the  matter  about  it.  But  they  might 
produce  some  feeble 'light-effects  similar  to  those 
of  comets  if  the  repulsive  force  communicated  to 
them  in  certain  regions  a  considerable  velocity, 
transferring  them  to  other  regions  of  our  globe. 
The  limits  of  our  atmosphere  are  unknown,  but 
the  true  limit  will  be  where  our  air,  having  be¬ 
come  more  rare  than  the  vacuum  in  our  best 
pneumatic  machines,  has  been  reduced  to  a  me¬ 
dium  doubtless  comparable  in  density  to  the 
cometary  nebulosities,  on  which  the  repulsive 
force  of  the  sun  acts.  Consider  this  limit ;  it  is 
not  likely  spherical.  The  lower  layers  of  our  at¬ 
mosphere  show  by  the  barometer  a  well-marked 
minimum  of  pressure  at  the  poles,  and  maxima 
which  do  not  coincide  with  the  equator.  Tem¬ 
perature  and  radiations  produce  great  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  them ;  and  it  must  be  the  same  with  the 
extreme  layers.  They  probably  experience  on 
the  side  next  the  sun,  the  side  on  which  they  at¬ 


tain  highest  elevation, 'a  repulsive  force  appearing 
in  a  slight  pressure  centrally,  and  movement  at 
the  edges.  This  limiting  layer  is  thus  conceived 
as  having  a  less  curvature,  though  a  higher  eleva¬ 
tion,  than  that  of  the  opposite  side;  and,  as  in 
the  inferior  layers  (though  in  greater  degree), 
presenting  a  depression  near  each  pole  on  the 
right  side,  where  the  ground  and  inferior  layers 
radiate  least  to  the  heavens.  Then  as  to  the 
edges  of  the  hemisphere  turned  towards  the  sun. 
The  superficial  parts,  reduced  to  extreme  rarity, 
obey  the  repulsive  force  and  are  driven  tangen¬ 
tially,  acquiring  considerable  velocity  in  an  hour 
or  two.  Reaching  the  depression  near  the  poles, 
they  enter  the  vacuum  and  rush  across  it.  The 
earth’s  attraction  produces  a  strong  curvature  in 
their  trajectories,  and  they  meet  the  limiting  sur¬ 
face  of  the  atmosphere  ^yond  the  depression ; 
and  if  their  velocity  may  have  reached  several 
hundred  metres  per  second,  the  incessant  shock 
of  these  mobile  particles  against  the  fixed  will 
give  rise  to  light.  The  slight  illumination  which 
will  he  visible  to  us  in  a  limited  part  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  will  have  the  characters  of  gaseous  incan¬ 
descence.  This  phenomenon  will  not  occur  equally 
all  round  the  globe.  In  regions  a  little  removed 
from  the  poles  there  is  no  vast  depression  to 
cross ;  the  molecules  in  their  passage  encounter 
the  resistance  of  a  continuous  layer,  and  can  not 
acquire  the  same  velocity  as  at  the  poles.  Hence 
the  light  will  mostly  be  produced  at  the  poles, 
and  especially  at  the  pole  actually  deprived  of 
solar  light. 

Thk  Annual  International  Exhibition 
FOR  1874. — For  those  who  like  to  anticipate  plea¬ 
sure,  profit,  or  instruction,  there  will  be  gratifi¬ 
cation  in  reading  the  particulars  of  the  Annual 
International  Exhibition  for  the  present  year. 
We  are  promised  a  display  of  appliances  used  by 
civil  engineers,  architects,  and  builders,  including 
the  ingenious  contrivances  by  which  lalwr  is  saved, 
or  results  are  multiplied.  In  association  with 
these  are  cement  and  plaster  works,  sanitary  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  scientific  inventions  and  new  disco- 
v^ies,  which  seem  to  open  a  way  for  every  kind 
of  ingenuity.  Of  grates,  stoves,  and  other  con¬ 
trivances  for  heating,  allan  actual  operation,  there 
will  be  a  large  show ;  and  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that,  among  the  competitors,  some  will  de¬ 
monstrate  perfect  economy  of  coal  with  the  am¬ 
plest  amount  of  warming.  Saddlery,  harness, 
and  leather-work  generally  are  to  appear,  includ¬ 
ing  (as  we  may  suppose)  bookbinding — a  good 
opportunity  for  any  one  who  is  not  a  mere  imita¬ 
tor.  Among  manufactures,  lace  is  to  have  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  ;  the  fine  arts  are  to  be  represented  ; 
foreign  countries  are  to  exhibit  their  handicraft, 
as  in  former  years  ;  and,  not 'least,  there  is  to  be 
a  grand  display  of  foreign  wines.  The  samples 
will  be  stored  in  the  spacious  cellars  underneath 
the  Albert  Hall.  The  notices  to  exhibitors  are 
already  published  ;  and  soon  after^-thesc  lines  ap- 
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ptear  in  print,  the  delivery  of  articles  at  South 
Kensington  will  commence. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  man  is  more  inte¬ 
rested  in  mankind  than  in  anything  else ;  and  it  it 
admitted  that  the  most  attractive  parts  of  muse¬ 
ums  are  those  containing  specimens  of  the  arts, 
industry,  manners,  and  customs  of  anciant  or 
existing  nations.  It  happens,  too,  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  ^  civilization,  that  some  '  savage  ’  nations 
are  improved  otf  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  leave 
no  memorial.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
Commissioners  have  resolved  that  the  ethnology 
and  geography  of  the  British  dominions,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  shall  form  part  of  this  year’s 
Exhibition,  and  be  repeated  year  by  year,  until 
the  whole  empire  shall  be  illustrated  ;  and  these 
collections  are  to  remain  as  a  permanent  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  the  words  of  the  official  notice,  they  are 
to  include  ‘  life-size  and  other  figures  represent¬ 
ing  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  in  their  ordinary 
and  gala  costumes,  models  of  their  dwellings,  sam¬ 
ples  of  their  domestic  utensils,  idols,  weapons  of 
war,  boats  and  canoes,  agricultural,  musical,  and 
manufacturing  instruments  and  implements, 
samples  of  their  industries,  and  in  general  all 
objects  tending  to  show  their  present  ethnological 
position  and  state  of  civilization.'  If  such  a  col¬ 
lection  as  is  here  sketched  could  be  properly 
classified,  its  value  to  science,  as  well  as  to  the  arts, 
would  be  so  great  as  to  justify  any  amount  of 
labor  in  its  preparation.  The  undertaking  is  to 
be  led  off  with  Western  Africa,  as  that  country 
happens  to  be  for  the  moment  unusually  interest¬ 
ing. — Chambers's  Journal. 

Spontaneous  Generation.  —  Professor 
Panceri  made  an  interesting  communication  to 
the  Institut  Egyptien  at  its  meeting  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  on  the  cryptogamic  vegetation  which  he 
had  found  within  the  egg  of  an  ostrich.  This  egg 
had  been  given  him  at  Cairo,  and  was  still  fresh, 
the  air  space  having  not  even  been  formed.  He 
soon,  however,  noticed  the  appearance  of  dark 
blotches  within  the  shell,  and  having  broken  it 
open  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  found  they  were 
produced  by  the  growth  of  minute  fungi.  In¬ 
stances  of  a  similar  kind  had  already  been  studied 
by  him,  and  he  had  communicated  the  results  to 
the  Botanical  Congress  held  at  Lugano,  in  1859. 
The  believers  in  the  reality  of  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  living  organisms  have  not  been  slow 
to  seize  on  these  cases  as  an  argument  in  their 
favor,  since  h  priori  it  would  seem  that  the  shell  of 
an  egg  would  be  quite  impermeable  to  germs 
derived  from  without.  Panceri  has  succeeded  in 
satisfying  himself,  however,  that  the  unbroken 
shell  of  an  egg  is  permeable  to  liquids,  and  that 
these  may  introduce  germs  into  its  interior.  He 
has,  in  fact,  actually  succeeded  in  inoculating  other 
eggs  with  a  fungus  which  he  had  obtained  from 
the  interior  of  one  in  which  it  had  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  way  apparently  so  mysterious.  He  cul¬ 
tivated  the  fungus  in  egg  albumen,  and  thus  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  the  uncontaminated  eggs. 


Statistics  or  Vaccination. — It  is  probably 
useless  to  address  either  arguments  or  facts  to  any 
anti-vaccination  fanatic,  otherwise  we  might  be 
inclined  to  ask  some  of  them  to  explain  the  re¬ 
markable  experience  of  one  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  District  Hospitals  for  small-pox.  During 
the  recent  epidemic  the  medical  officer  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  in  question  prepared  the  following  table 
from  the  facts  under  his  own  observation.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  record,  for  the 
table  will  be  found  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board: — 
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Among  the  unvaccinated  children — namely,  those 
patients  under  fifteen — no  fewer  than  37.0  per 
cent  died ;  of  those  who  had  one  or  more  bad 
vaccination  marks  only  6.5  pier  cent  died.  Among 
the  better  vaccinated  cases — and  they  amounted 
to  158 — there  were  no  deaths.  With  the  adults, 
i.e.  those  over  fifteen,  the  fatality  was  greater. 
The  mortality  of  the  unvaccinated  wa.s  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  number  of  cases,  being  47.7  per  cent; 
with  one  or  more  bad  marks  14.4  pier  cent  died ; 
with  one  or  more  indifferent  marks  12.0  per  cent 
died;  with  one  good  vaccination  mark  7.9  died; 
and  with  two  good  marks  4.8  pier  cent  died. 
Among  the  adult  patients  having  three  or  more 
good  marks  there  were  no  deaths  from  small-pxix. 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette, 


Hydrophobia. — No  one,  remarks  the  Laneet, 
conversant  with  newspapier  literature  but  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  great  number  of  deaths 
from  hydrophobia  recorded  during  the  last  three 
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years  in  this  country.  From  Sheffield  we  have  an 
account  of  a  man  dying  List  week  of  the  disease, 
in  horrible  agonies,  while  at  about  the  same 
period  a  presumably  rabid  dog  ran  amuck  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Huddersfield,  biting  no  less  than 
six  persons.  Five  of  these  were  immediately 
taken  to  the  infirmary,  where  their  wounds  were 
cauterized  with  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  animal — a  large  sheep  dog — was  killed,  and 
an  examination  of  its  body  brought  to  light  a  dr* 
cumstance  which  leads  us  to  think  it  possible  that 
the  dog’s  violence  was  due  solely  to  irritation, 
and  not  to  rabies.  In  the  stomach  (which  was 
empty)  a  common  pin  was  found  near  the  pyloric 
end,  with  its  head  buried  in  the  coats  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  the  point  having  penetrated  through  into  the 
cavity,  where  about  half  an  inch  of  it  was  free. 
As  regards  the  prophylactic  measures  to  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
just  recorded,  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  confess 
that  the  armament  of  medical  sdence  offers  no 
weapon  capable  of  counteracting  the  dire  effects 
of  true  rabies.  Complete  excision  of  the  injured 
part  immediately  after  laceration  has  been  advo¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Youatt  and  others  whose  experi¬ 
ence  gives  weight  to  their  opinions,  while  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  brain  and  medulla 
after  death  would  suggest  depletion  after  suspi¬ 
cious  bites. 

A  Physiological  Discovery. — In  one  of 
the  papers  read  during  the  present  session  before 
the  Royal  Society,  a  fact  highly  interesting 
to  physiologists  was  made  known  by  Professor 
Sanderson,  of  University  College,  London.  It  is, 
that  vegetable  fibre,  when  electrically  excited, 
behaves  in  the  same  way  as  animal  fibre.  The 
learned  professor’s  experiments  were  made  on  the 
leaf  of  Dionaa  muscipula,  popularly  known  as 
Venus’s  Fly-trap,  and  the  effect  of  the  currents 
was  identical  with  that  observed  in  experiments 
on  muscular  fibre.  Here  we  have  confirmation 
of  an  oft-suggested  proposition,  that  plant  life 
and  animal  life  have  much  in  common. 


VARIETIES. 

A  Fortune  made  by  a  Waistcoat. — Some 
people  have  a  fancy  for  fine  waistcoats.  This 
taste  was  more  common  in  my  young  days  than 
it  is  now.  Stirring  public  events  were  apt  to  be 
celebrated  by  patterns  on  waistcoats  to  meet  the 
popular  fancy.  I  rememlier  that  the  capture  of 
Mauritius,  at  the  close  of  i8io,  was  followed 
by  the  fashion  of  wearing  waistcoats  speckled  over 
with  small  figures  shaped  like  that  island,  and 
called  Isle  of  France  waistcoats.  It  was  a  galling 
thing  for  the  French  prisoners  of  war  on  ptarole 
to  be  confronted  with  these  demonstrations.  At 
court,  highly  ornamented  waistcoats  have  been 
the  fashion  for  generations.  George,  Prince  of 
Wales,  while  Regent,  was  noted  for  his  affection 
for  this  rich  variety  of  waistcoats,  and  thereby 


hangs  a  tale.  His  Royal  Highness  had  an  im¬ 
mense  desire  for  a  waistcoat  of  a  particular  kind, 
for  which  he  could  discover  only  a  piece  of  stuff 
insufficient  in  dimensions.  It  was  a  French 
material,  and  could  not  be  matched  in  England. 
The  war  was  raging,  and  to  procure  the  requisite 
quantity  of  stuff  from  Paris  was  declared  to  be 
impracticable.  At  this  juncture  one  of  the 
Prince’s  attendants  interposed.  He  said  he 
knew  a  Frenchman,  M.  Razalgette,  carrying  on 
business  in  one  of  the  obscure  streets  of  London, 
who,  he  was  certain,  would  undertake  to  proceed 
to  Paris  and  bring  away  what  was  wanted.  This 
obliging  tailor  was  forthwith  commissioned  to  do 
his  best  to  procure  the  requisite  material.  Finding 
that  a  chance  had  occurred  for  distinguishing  him¬ 
self  and  laying  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  the 
Frenchman  resolved  to  make  the  attempt.  It 
was  a  hazardous  affair,  for  there  was  no  regular 
communication  with  the  coast  of  France,  unless 
for  letters  under  a  carteL  Yet,  Uazalgette  was  not 
daunted.  If  he  could  only  land  .safely  in  a  boat, 
all  would  be  right.  This,  with  some  difficulty 
and  manceuvring,  he  effected.  As  a  pretended 
refugee  back  to  his  own  country,  he  was  allowed 
to  land  and  proceed  to  Paris.  Joyfully  he  was 
able  to  procure  the  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  Prince  Regent’s  waistcoat ;  and  not  less 
joyfully  did  he  manage  to  return  to  London  with 
the  precious  piece  of  stuff  wrapped  round  his  per¬ 
son.  The  waistcoat  was  made,  and  so  was  the 
the  tailor’s  fortune  and  that  of  his  family. — Dr. 
Chambers. 

Missionaries  in  New  Zealand. — In  these 
early  times,  missionary  life  in  New  Zealand  pos¬ 
sessed  many  attractions  to  a  devoted,  intrepid, 
and  intelligent  missionary  :  a  fine  climate,  pictu¬ 
resque  scenery,  and  a  noble  race  of  savages,  who 
could  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion  ;  while, 
from  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  knowledge, 
piety,  and  wisdom  were  held,  the  missionary  was 
exalted  into  a  position  of  power,  influence,  and 
authority  which  a  despot  would  have  envied. 
The  mission-house  was  usually  a  well-selected 
place  of  residence,  convenient  for  wood  and  water, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  native  pah  or  village.  A 
taste  for  landscape  gardening  was  occasionally 
displayed  in  the  manner  in  which  the  grounds 
were  laid  out.  Around  the  house  appeared  a 
verdant  lawn,  skirted  with  copse  wood,  exhibiting 
an  English  partiality  for  turf  and  trees.  A  well- 
cultivated  garden,  producing  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  displaying  a  few  specimens  of  native  plants, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  English  flowers,  indicated  a 
taste  for  picturesque  scenery,  and  that  refinement 
which  appreciated  it,  on  the  part  of  the  missiona¬ 
ry;  but  under  any  circumstances,  the  mission 
station  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  an  object  of 
attraction  for  all  classes,  as  it  possessed  all  the 
necessaries  and  comforts,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
luxuries,  of  civilized  life.  In  those  days  the  na- 
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lives  attached  little  or  no  importance  to  their  time 
and  labor,  and  their  services'were  freely  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  missionary,  either  in  building 
houses  or  cultivating  their  fields.  On  his  expe- 
ilitions  into  the  interior  and  to  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  the  missionary  usually  travelled  en  primce, 
being  accom|)anied  by  a  retinue  of  natives  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  his  tent,  blankets,  and  opKMSum 
rug,  as  well  as  provisions  ;  and  although  not  as¬ 
suming  the  character  of  a  sptortsman  himself,  he 
frequently  entrusted  to  one  of  his  native  party 
the  favorite  fowling-piece  belonging  to  the  mis¬ 
sion,  and  wild  duck  and  wood-pigeons  were  an 
agreeable  variety  in  his  bill  of  fare  on  his  journey. 
Travelling  in  this  manner,  a  geographical  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country  was  obtained,  and  important 
information  respecting  thdcharacter  and  condition 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  much  of  the  early 
and  valuable  evidence  as  to  its  natural  history. 
When  thus  wandering  with  them  through  the 
forests,  exploring  rivers  in  their  canoes,  and 
talking  with  them  around  tHeir  evening  camp 
(ires,  the  savage  character  and  turbulent  habits  of 
the  natives,  from  the  constant  fighting  and  feuds 
going  on  among  different  tribes,  exposed  the  mis¬ 
sionary  frequently  to  imminent  dangers ;  at  the 
same  time,  to  an  intrepid  and  intelligent  character, 
a  man  of  a  truly  missionary  spirit,  such  occurren¬ 
ces  only  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  resolution  and  firmness,  qualities  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  all  Maories,  and  which,  when  exhibited, 
never  failed  not  only  to  restore  peace  among  the 
natives,  but  to  command  their  esteem  and  admi¬ 
ration. — From  “  New  lUaland"  by  Alexander 
Kennedy. 

Strauss’s  Theology. — The  undue  promi¬ 
nence  which  he  gave  to  the  critical  impulse, 
developed  in  him  that  “  destructive  rage”  which 
John  Sterling  found  absent  from  his  ‘Life  of 
Jesus.’  But  while  he  thus  confounded  the  {>er- 
manent  elements  with  the  temporary  accidents 
of  Christianity,  and  thought  he  had  got  rid  of 
the  former  when  he  had  slain  the  scholastic 
theology  of  the  churches,  the  offspring  of  a  union 
l»etween  Christian  thought  and  the  scholastic'phi- 
losophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  was  too  true  to 
himself,  and  too  much  in  earnest  about  the  truth, 
to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  modern  pessimists  of 
his  own  country.  His  critical  assaults  on  Schopen¬ 
hauer  and  Hartmann  are,  at  least,  as  effective  as 
his  attacks  on  the  popular  theology.  Even  in  his 
last  and  most  negative  phase,  he  felt  the  necessi¬ 
ty  for  religion,  and  dimly  recognized  the  fact,  that 
there  must  be  an  objective  reality  corresponding 
with  and  making  possible  the  fulfilment  of  the 
religious  instincts  of  the  human  race.  He  sought 
to  gratify  them  by  his  mechanical  theory  of  a 
Universum,  rolling  majestically  on  in  mighty 
cycles  in  obedience  to  wise  and  rational  laws,  for 
which  he  claimed  our  reverence  and  resignation. 


Had  he  emancipated  himself  thoroughly  from  the 
effects  of  his  theological  training  and  traditions, 
from  the  counter-impulses  which  early  deliverance 
from  their  positive  influence  had;  called  forth,  he 
would  prolmbly  have  seen  the  defects  and  incom¬ 
petence  of  a  merely  mechanical  theory  of  the 
universe — a  theory,  in  reality,  not  of  development, 
but  of  transmutation ;  for  development  necessitates 
acceptance  of  the  ideal  element,  which  it  is  the 
tendency  of  many  modem  scientific  men  to  ex¬ 
clude. — Athenaum. 

A  Noblema-n  of  Weak  LsTei-LEcr. — The 

Earl  of  R - ,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  at  the 

middle  of  last  century,  was  of  weak  intellect, 
though  he  sometimes  said  a  clever  thing.  He 
was  at  one  time  detained  in  the  Canongate  jail, 
as  men  are  now  kept  in  lunatic  asylums,  that  he 
might  do  no  harm  to  himself  or  others.  Some 
English  officers  visiting  the  prison,  asked  him, 
with  some  surprise,  how  he  got  there.  ‘  Much 
as  you  got  into  the  army,’  said  he ;  *  less  by  my 
own  deserts  than  the  interests  of  my  friends.’ 

His  lordship  being  brother-in-law  to  Lord 
Lovat,  was  susptected  of  Jacobite  inclinations,  and 
for  this  reason,  after  the  suppression  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  1 745,  he  had  to  undergo  an  examination 
by  the  state  officers.  On  its  being  imputed  to 
him  that  he  had  wished  well  to  the  rebels,  while 
they  renuiined  in  Edinburgh — 'Me,'  he  cried; 
‘  me  wish  them  weel !  A  pack  of  low-lived 
scoundrels,  as  I  told  them  they  were,  that  would 
never  do  ony  gude  in  this  world,  but  gang  to  the 
next  in  a  wuddy !’ — meaning  the  gallows.  ‘  How, 
my  lord,  did  you  really  tell  them  so  ?  ’  *  That  I 

did— only  I  let  them  be  twa  mile  away  first  I’ 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

A  FRIENDLY  bird  with  boaom  red 
It  6utia|[  near  my  garden  teat. 

Yon  tky  it  fair  above  my  head. 

And  Tweed  lejoicet  at  my  feet. 

The  tquirreU  gambol  in  the  oak. 

All,  all  it  glad,  but  you  prefer 

To  linger  on  amid  the  tmoke 
Of  ttony-keaited  Wettminster. 

Again  I  read  your  letter  through, — 

“  How  wonderful  it  fate’t  decree. 

How  sweet  it  all  your  life  to  you. 

And  O,  how  tad  it  mine  to  me !” 

I  know  your  wail,  who  knows  it  not  t — 

He  gave, — He  taketh  that  He  gave. 

Yourt  it  the  lot,  the  common  lot. 

To  go  down  weeping  to  the  grave. 

Sad  journey  to  a  dark  abyss, 

Meet  ending  of  your  sorrow  keen, — 

The  burthen  of  mj>  dirge  is  this, 

And  this  mjr  woe,— /Z  kovt  keen  I 

Dear  bird  !  Blythe  bird  that  sings  in  frost. 

Forgive  my  friend  if  he  is  sad  ; 

He  mourns  what  he  has  only  lott, — 

I  weep  what  I  have  never  had. 

Frederick  Locker. 


